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Ir is a result of our free and settled institutions, and also of our 
steady government by party, that the career of our eminent public 
men is seldom arrested capriciously, and that old age finds them 
in those toils of office, or opposition, which engrossed and ex- 
cited the energies of their manhood. Being free from the perilous 
chances of despotism, or from the stormy vicissitudes of revolu- 
tion, they usually spend their lives in the service of the State, 
and continue the busy game of politics until death or disease 
shall extinguish their faculties. The ‘infinitus labor, et ambi- 
tionis occupatio’ is for them the sum and round of existence ; 
they seldom reach or aspire to those ‘locos tranquillitatis’ in 
which Cicero soothed his disappointed spirit; and they can rarely 
dedicate any great part of their prime of strength and thought to 
subjects beyond the exigencies of party. To this rule, however, 
Lord Brougham is a remarkable exception. An eminent leader 
in the State, a lawyer of great oratorical renown, and the most 
energetic politician of his time in the first half of his long career, 
he has abandoned party connexion since 1834, and the front 
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ranks of public life; and a wide chasm lies between the Henry 
Brougham of the Reform Bill—the Tribune of the People and 
the Lieutenant of Lord Grey —and the senator who for a 
quarter of a century has devoted himself to literature and science, 
and to vast, though silent, national improvements. The result 
has been that his life and services to England, and many of his 
most illustrious achievements, have either receded out of view, 
or have never been sufficiently appreciated ; so we proceed to lay 
them before our readers, although Lord Brougham remains among 
us, and, speaking generally, we prefer to make sketches of those— 


‘ Quorum Flaminié tegitur cinis atque Velina.’ 


For many generations the family of Brougham has ranked 
high among the untitled aristocracy of Westmoreland. It held 
lands by drengage tenure before the Conquest; sent scions to 
the Crusades and the Parliaments of the Plantagenets; and, 
having intermarried with the noble houses of Vaux and Neville, 
it was still flourishing at the close of the seventeenth century. 
At this time it was represented by Henry Brougham of Scales 
Hall; a country gentleman of good estate, who, born before 
the accession of James II., lived to see the meeting of the States 
General at Versailles, and the earliest promise of a great grand- 
son who, in the year 1860, still survives in honour. In 1777 the 
grandson of Henry Brougham married Eleanor Syme, the widow 
of a minister of the Church of Scotland, and the niece of the 
- celebrated historian Robertson; and in the next year his son 
Henry Brougham was born, in a flat, as it was termed, in St. 
Andrew's Square, Edinburgh. 

The childhood of Henry Brougham appears to have been spent 
between the family place in Westmoreland and the hospitable 
house of Dr. Robertson, who was evidently very fond of his 
niece, and is always alluded to by her son with affection. At 
ten years of age the boy was sent to the High School of Edin- 
burgh, then under the care of Dr. Adam, the well-known compiler 
of the Roman Antiquities, and born, Lord Cockburn tells us, 
to teach the ‘classics and all virtue.’ Notwithstanding the 
excellence of the Head Master, and the eminence attained by 
some of his pupils in after life, the High School of Edinburgh 
at this period was a wretched place of education, so far at least 
as regards the moral training of its inmates. At a time when 
Scott, Jeffrey, Horner, and Brougham were within its walls, it is 
described as having been a den of tyranny and viciousness, where 
ushers ‘ did acts for which now they would be transported,’ where 
‘no lady could venture to be seen,’ and where ‘ nothing evidently 
civilized was in safety.’ It was fortunate, while he continued in 
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His Infancy and Boyhood. 5 


this place, that Brougham fell into the hands of the only master 
who seems to have had a sense of his duties, for, like Scott and 
Jeffrey, he was a pupil of Luke Fraser, a ‘ hot and testy fellow,’ 
we are told, yet ‘a good Latin scholar and worthy man, who is 
still remembered gratefully in Edinburgh. In spite of this ex- 
cellent discipline, however, it is said that Brougham did not 
particularly shine in the routine studies of the school, and that, 
as regards Greek and Latin, he was surpassed by boys very much 
his inferiors; and this we should think extremely probable, 
since, although an extensive acquaintance with the classics appears 
throughout his speeches and writings, they betray a want of that 
accurate scholarship the mastery of which is the privilege of 
boyhood. But it is certain that he was already considered a lad 
of great promise; that his natural capacity and energy were 
admitted by his fellows ; and it is probable that, even in those 
early years, he turned from the verbal study of language to the 
more masculine pursuit of mathematics, to the acquisition of 
physical science, and to the amassing of some of that miscellaneous 
knowledge which has so curiously enriched his intellect. As for 
his character, it was already conspicuous for boldness, fearlessness, 
and resolution—the ‘ moral thews that quell the opposing world.’ 
‘Brougham, writes Lord Cockburn, ‘ made his first public ex- 
‘plosion while in Fraser's class. He dared to differ from Fraser, 
‘a hot but good-natured old fellow, in some small bit of Latinity. 
‘The master, like other men in power, maintained his own in- 
‘ fallibility, punished the rebel, and flattered himself that the affair 
‘was over. But Brougham reappeared next day loaded with 
‘books, returned to the charge before the whole class, and com- 
‘ pelled honest Luke to acknowledge that he had been wrong. I 
‘remember, as well as if it had been yesterday, having had him 
‘ pointed out to me ‘ as the fellow who had beaten the master.’” 
Thus early we can trace that vigorous spirit which has struggled 
so boldly in the battle of life, and, in spite of every kind of 
opposition, has achieved so many distinguished triumphs. 

At the age of fifteen Brougham entered the University of 
Edinburgh. At this period it was deservedly at the head of our 
institutions dedicated to high education. While Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Dublin were still unreformed, and showed scarcely 
any life or energy, the genius of a few distinguished Scotchmen 
had thrown a bright lustre on Glasgow and Edinburgh, and had 
made these universities celebrated throughout Europe. Adam 
Smith, Reid, Dugald Stewart, and Black, with several other 
distinguished names, had given renown to the seats of learning 
in Scotland ; and had established a course of study in them which, 
although somewhat diffuse and ambitious, and failing to secure 
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6 Henry Lord Brougham. 
‘very accurate knowledge, was singularly attractive to an enter- 


prising intellect. In 1793, when Brougham commenced his 
niversity career, Dugald Stewart held the chair of Moral Phi- 
losophy at Edinburgh, and Black, that of Natural Philosophy ; 
men of no small ability and learning filled the chairs of Law, 
Mathematics, Logic, and Greek and Latin; and under this training 
the powerful mind of the student, only stimulated by the variety 
of his occupations, began to make a rapid progress, and already 
to show a fruitful promise. At this time Brougham read a great 
deal of the classics, laid the foundation of a good acquaintance 
with law, and gained a tolerable insight into mental and moral 
science as it was expounded by the philosophy of common 
sense, in the melodious periods of Stewart's lectures. But it is 
evident that his real strength was given to mathematics, in which 
he became a thorough adept, and also to the pursuit of physical 
science, then made fascinating by Black’s genius; while, as 
regards studies of a lighter kind, he paid much attention to 
political economy, then only becoming gradually appreciated, and 
also to modern languages and history. His industry in these 
years must have been prodigious ; for he obtained a knowledge of 
all those subjects which, though not consummate, was far from 
trivial; and, besides, he found time to write two mathematical 
treatises, both of which are still deservedly in repute, and to 
cultivate the talent of oratory, of which he had begun to give high 
promise. Between 1797 and 1799 he attended regularly the 
Speculative Society, then brilliant with several youths of ability; 
- he composed several essays for its meetings, of which Lord 
Cockburn makes favourable mention ; and he distinguished him- 
self pre-eminently in debates which ‘ shone with the calm sagacity 
‘of Lord Henry Petty, the gentle wisdom of Horner, and the 
“acuteness and sparkling volubility of Jeffrey.’ The idea we 
obtain of him in his twentieth year is that of a young man of 
extraordinary energy and talent, who had trained great faculties 
by intense study, who was already eminent as a scientific inquirer, 
‘and an orator, and who possessed that hardy and fearless nature 
without which mere intellect is often a failure. ‘He is an un- 
common genius of a composite order,’ was a remark made on him 
by Horner at this time; and Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, and Lord 
Cockburn concur as to the vast range of his early acquirements. 

In 1800, in his twenty-second year, he became an advocate 
at the Bar of Scotland. He now began to walk ‘the Parliament 
house’ for briefs, and, with his great university reputation, and 
his well-known ‘powers of public speaking, he would probably 
have soon attained practice, had he not been checked by his 
decided Whiggism. Like all the able young advocates of his 
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time, with the one exception of Walter Scott, Brougham inclined 
strongly to Liberal opinions; and, fresh from the generous in- 
fluence of the classics, and of Smith’s and Stewart's enlight- 
ened philosophy, he revolted from the dull and harsh Toryism 
which held Scotland in ignoble bondage, He could not, how- 
ever, have chosen a worse course for success in a profession in 
a great degree dependent on connexion and opinion; and for 
- several years, like Jeffrey and Horner, he fell under the ban of 
the Tory junto who then presided at the Scotch Bench, was 
eyed suspiciously by clients and attorneys, and failed in obtain- 
ing a hold of business. In our days of balanced parties and 
moderate views it is difficult to understand the monopoly of 
influence which Toryism at this time had established in Scot 
land—how it confined every avenue of distinction to its sup- 
porters, secured all places of profit to them, and fiercely pro- 
_seribed its Whig opponents—but of the fact Lord Cockburn 
fully assures us. ‘The Tory party,’ he writes, ‘ engrossed almost 
‘the whole wealth, and rank, and public office of the country, 
‘and at least three-fourths of the pupulation. . . . With 
‘the people put down, and the Whigs powerless, Government 
‘was the master of nearly every individual in Scotland, but 
‘especially in Edinburgh, which was the chief seat of its in- 
‘fluence. . . . The pulpit, the bench, the bar, the colleges, 
‘the parliamentary electors, the press, the magistracies, the local 
‘institutions, were completely at the service of the party in 
‘power. This despotism of course extended to the Bar: Tory 
judges filled the judicial bench ; Tory barristers had a monopoly 
of place; and, though a few Whig seniors who had risen before 
this period were still able to retain their practice, and kept alive 
the embers of Scotch Liberalism, the prospect toa young Whig 
advocate was truly disheartening. ‘The juniors who dared to 
‘begin in this line were put under a severe proscription, and knew 
‘it. Every official gate was shut against them, and in the prac- 
‘tice of their profession the judges were unkind, and agents kept 
‘their fees for those of the safer faith. The prospects of no 
‘young man could be more apparently hopeless than of him 
‘who, with the known and fatal taint of popular politics, entered 
“the Bar. The result was that Brougham, like his Whig com- 
peers, though they absorbed the rising forensic talent of Scot- 
land, was shut out from his share of professional business ; and 
was driven to studies connected with law, or to scientific and 
literary pursuits, with apparently small chance of rising to emi- 
nence. In the long run this discipline was of use to him, but 
it must have been extremely vexatious to a spirit conscious of 
great ability. 
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It is not, however, to be supposed that Brougham in these 
years was entirely briefless. While he ‘walked, session after 
‘session, about the north end of the outer house—the well-known 
‘haunt of the doomed Whig juniors—he was now and then em- 
‘ ployed sufficiently by a friendly agent to show what really was 
‘in him, though never enough to make him feel assured of prac- 
‘tice.’ It was on some of these occasions of chance business 
that his powers of strong but diffuse declamation attracted the 
unfriendly notice of Lord Eskgrove—an able but ridiculous Tory 
pedant, who had succeeded Braxfield on the Scotch bench—and 
directed the judge's sarcasm against the advocate. In his charge 
to the jury he called Brougham the ‘ Harangue,’ mis-stated all 
that the ‘Harangue’ had said, and declared that‘ The Harangue was 
plainly wrongg and unintelligibill” Such conduct would have 
silenced some juniors ; but Eskgrove had mistaken his man ; and, 
whenever Brougham came before him subsequently, he treated 
him with such resolute scorn .that at last the judge used fretfully 
to exclaim ‘that man Broom is the torment of my existence.’ 
Such behaviour, however, in a young advocate was not calculated 
to increase his business ; and during seven years after his call 
to the Bar Brougham had ample time for study and reflection.. 
These years made him an able Scotch jurist, a character he was 
to sustain in another forum, and increased his acquaintance with 
the subjects of study which he had so diligently pursued at col- 
lege. In the year 1803 he published his first literary work—An 
Inquiry into the Colonial Policy of the European Powers ; and 
in the same year he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, having added diligently to his stores of mathematics. 
The Inquiry is a strictly economic work ; and though, like all the 
works of its author, it does not give proofs of much original 
genius, it exhibits powers. of excellent analysis, its reasoning is 
cogent and vigorous, it accumulates many illustrative facts, and 
it 1s expressed in clear though redundant language. Its main 
object is to refute the positions of Adam Smith that the trade — 
between a State and its colonies is a foreign trade, that it is less 
productive than a foreign trade, if carried on between greater 
distances, that under no circumstances is a colonial monopoly 
defensible, and that the advantages of our having colonies are very 
questionable. It accomplishes this object by insisting that the 
colonial trade is between provinces of a common empire ; that, 
therefore, compared with a foreign trade, it doubles the ex- 
changes between native subjects, and accordingly, possibly doubles 
their profits ; that a colonial monopoly may be justified, if other 
nations adopt this system for themselves ; and that the benefit of 
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colonies may be immense, as they open channels of trade not 
liable to obstruction between countries allied by blood and lan- 
guage. This reasoning is tolerably sound so far as it goes, but 
it cannot be said that it exhausts the subject ; and it is to be ob- 
served that it does not confute one main error of Adam Smith 
upon the subject of colonial commerce—namely, that the rate of 
profit is necessarily raised, and the wages of labour xecessarily 
depressed, by forcing capital into colonial traffic. At the same 
time the Inquiry is a very remarkable work to have been written 
by a man of twenty-five; it is, perhaps, the most original work 
of its author ; and it seems to be that to which Lord Brougham re- 
curs with most affection, when looking back on his mental labours. 
The Inquiry is now very little known, but a work of which 
Brougham was one of the creators at this period is still in the 
hands of many readers, and flourishes with conspicuous vitality. 
In October, 1802, was published in Edinburgh the first number 
of that celebrated Review which, under the care of Sydney Smith, 
Jeffrey, Horner, and Brougham, was destined to revolutionize 
criticism in England—to create a new type of periodical litera- 
ture—to propagate sound opinions in law and politics, with a 
force, and in a form, entirely unprecedented—to enrol among its 
contributors the most eminent men of letters who have appeared 
in Great Britain in the last half century,—and to convert the public 
mind in great part to Liberalism—and which, we may hope, will 
long continue to mirror sound thought and true political principles. 
At the time of the first appearance of the Edinburgh Review the 
tone of criticism in England was extremely feeble ; public opinion 
was swayed by a corrupt Toryism, the result of the recoil from 
the French Revolution ; the free action of the constitution was * 
everywhere impeded by the excesses of power and the timidity of 
its opponents; every department in Church and State was filled 
with abuses; the slave trade still disgraced the empire; the 
House of Commons was the tool of Pitt and an oligarchy ; our 
law was in the hands of Lord Eldon; the Test and Corporation 
Acts were unrepealed ; the Catholic question had been vainly 
mooted ; our commerce was in the chains of monopoly; and, 
above all, the people were entirely uneducated ; and when we bear 
in mind the prominent and important part which the Review took 
in advocating the changes by which this state of things was sub- 
verted, and our literature and Government were gradually puri- 
fied, we shall perhaps consider it impossible to over-estimate the 
benefit which the first Edinburgh Reviewers conferred on Great 
Britain. It can only increase our sense of their services, that for 
many years their advocacy of their great cause assured them hos- 
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tility from all in power, and seriously impaired their worldly 
prospects, and that they had to contend against an erray of 
influences which would have daunted spirits less steadfast and 
resolute; and dt mustever ‘be a source of satisfaction to those 
-qwho ‘sympathize with manly disinterestedness and ability, that 
most of them lived to see their work accomplished, and to rea 

the rewards they had justly merited. 2 
The articles of Brougham in the Edinburgh Review are more 
numerous than those of any other contributor, and range over 
many varieties of subjects. They treat of law, history, biography, 
physical science, and mathematics, and deal largely with passing 
questions of politics. They are all stamped with considerable 
ability—especially with a.power of vigorous analysis, with strong 
sense, and extensive knowledge ; and, having regard to the many 
avocations of their author, they may be pronounced extraordi- 
nary efforts; but they are wanting in fresh and deep thought, in 
finish and purity of style and language, and they will not rank 
among the higher specimens of our literature. In fact, their 
encyclopedic character, and the extreme rapidity with which they 
were written, prevented their reaching the acmé of excellence ; 
and, unlike several of the Edinburgh Reviewers, whose essays are 
confined in their range, and have evidently cost enormous labour, 
Brougham touched on everything stans pede in uno. Indeed, 
he seems to have looked on the Review rather as a mirror to 
reflect his passing opinions, or an organ to echo his desultory 
thoughts, or a depository of his literary amusements, than as an 
embodiment of lasting criticism and of works of a really durable 
value. It was probably his early connexion with the Edinburgh, 
* which quickly attracted attention in England, that induced him, 
about 1804, to think of leaving the Scotch Bar and transferring 
himself to Westminster Hall; and his college friendship with 
Lord Henry Petty," who was then beginning to shine in public 
life, was perhaps no slight additional incentive. To these motives 
we should join that of a proud consciousness that he was kept 
down unfairly in a provincial forum which, in truth, was scarcely 
a fit sphere for him ; but, whatever the ruling motive may have 
‘been, in 1805 we-find him a student at the Inns of Court, and 
learning special pleading from Tindal, with a view to a call to 
the Bar of England. During the next three years he studied 
‘English law diligently, though not after the fashion of Lord 
Coke, who, we are told, ‘read the Year Books fifteen hours a day ; 
-and he made himself a competent lawyer, sufficiently versed in 
Chitty and Saunders to appear with credit in Banc or at Nisi 
-Prius, and tolerably skilled in the law of real property, though 
certainly not a legal prodigy. In fact, even at this important 
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period, the seed-time of a lawyer's intellect, when a single crop 
is ample for it, he gave law a divided attention only: with his 
wonted energy, he wrote as much as ever for the Hdinburgh ; 
spent the day between mathematics, classics, and pleading ; occa- 
sionally even paid:a visit to Scotland ; and, as if these pursuits 
were not enough, plunged into the stream of party politics. A 
story is told that Tindal at this time said, ‘If his soul is in law, 
his body is seldom at my chambers;’ and, although he fully 
appreciated Brougham’s abilities, it is not unlikely that he turned 
out more-accomplished pupils. However this may have been, in 
1808, and in the thirtieth year of his age, Brougham was called 
to the English Bar, and became a candidate for practice in our 
courts of common law. 

Brougham’s career at the English Bar, during the next ten 
years, although prophetic of future eminence, and not. without 
some present success, was certainly not very brilliant or remune- 
rative. It cannot be compared with that of Yorke, Murray, or 
the two Scotts ; and Horner fell into a friendly mistake when he 
said that it resembled that of Erskine. In 1808, indeed, within 
a year from his call, we find Brougham addressing both Houses 
of Parliament against the unfortunate orders in Council in behalf 
of a body of Liverpool merchants; and there is no doubt that 
on these occasions he spoke with much effect and ability. Again, 
in 1811, he was leading counsel for the Hunts and Drakard, in 
two celebrated prosecutions for libel—a most remarkable emi- 
nence for a young barrister; and his address to the jury, at the 
‘first of these trials, is one of his best oratorical efforts, and 
attracted the admiring ill-will of Lord Ellenborough. It must 
be added, too, that, on the Northern Circuit, of which Brougham 
‘became a member soon after his call, he acquired early a fair 
practice ; and that, too, in spite of the competitions of such 
juniors as Scarlett and the present Lord Wensleydale. On the 
whole, however, the progress of Brougham at the Bar, between 
1808 and 1818, if the amount of business be the test of success, 
was not very rapid or distinguished ; and, in the contemporary 
Reports of East, and of Maule and Selwyn, his name appears in 
about thirty causes only. Nor are the reasons of this at all 
difficult to penetrate. He was without connexion among English 
attorneys; and being well known as a leading Edinburgh 
Reviewer, and from 1810 as a member of Parliament, he was 
considered by these dispensers of legal credit as a man of letters 
and a politician, rather than a lawyer. He was also not a favourite 
with the Tory Bench which then presided at Westminster Hall ; 
and though the Gibbses and the Ellenboroughs were incapable of 
the tyranny which Braxfield and Eskgrove displayed towards 
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Whig advocates, they were not without the power and the will to 

discountenance a barrister openly opposed to their party. Be- 

sides, although he was an efficient lawyer, the style of legal 

reasoning adopted by Brougham was not very cogent or masterly 

—it was too discursive, and rather desultory; and, although an 

advocate of vast occasional powers, he was prone to vehemence 

and sometimes to carelessness; and thus we shall understand 

_ how at Westminster Hall he was not considered one of its great 

luminaries ; and how, in some departments of his profession, he 

was surpassed by men intellectually his inferiors. Down to 

1818 certainly, the reputation of Brougham at the Bar was 

rather that of a legal rhetorician, and of a somewhat unequal 

advocate, than of a great master in Bane, or with juries. He 

‘strikes hard, but he often strikes wrong, was the remark of a 

shrewd attorney about this time; and the “Counsellor Broome, 

who is oft in a fume, was a caricaturing jest at his forensic 

manner. 

During this period, however, Brougham had risen already to 

great eminence in the House of Commons. From 1804 he had 
mingled much in politics; had been a frequent hearer of debates 
which still echoed the voices of Pitt and Fox; and in 1807 had 
given efficient aid to the Whigs by writing for the Grenville 
Government. ‘The management of our press, says Lord 
Holland, ‘fell into the hands of Mr. Brougham at the general 
‘ election of 1807. His extensive knowledge and extraordinary 
* readiness, his assiduity and habits of composition, enabled him 
“to collect some articles and to furnish a prodigious number 
* himself.’. The result of this connexion was, that in 1810 he 
entered the House of Commons under the auspices of his friend 
Lord Lansdowne, who thus has had the rare felicity of having 
introduced Brougham and Macaulay to the British senate. It 
was a period of disaster abroad and at home, and was singularly 
unpropitious to the Liberal party. The war had now lasted 
seventeen years, with only a brief intermission of peace; and, 
notwithstanding the Nile and Trafalgar, the power of Napoleon ap- 
peared invincible. The tricolour floated over half of Europe, and the 
Grand Army terrified the other half; the Berlin and Milan decrees 
proscribed our commerce; the ‘widows of Walcheren’ were 
mourning the fate of an expedition that had cost England a fine 
army; and though the insurrection of Spain had drawn Sir 
Arthur Wellesley to the Peninsula, no one ventured to expect 
any results from this diversion. At home, the peculiar fortunes 
of the war had given to us the sovereignty of the seas, and had 
greatly increased our foreign trade ; the destruction of the industry 
of the Continent had made us monopolists of some branches of 
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manufacture; and the sudden and immense development of our 
power in machinery—the result of a variety of previous dis- 
coveries—had immensely augmented our real resources; but the 
pressure of the war, and the evils it drew with it, were very 
grievous to the bulk of the nation. The poor rates were enor- 
mous, and the distress of the people great; and the effects of the 
Berlin and Milan decrees had been only aggravated by the orders 
in Council, which, by checking our exports in neutral bottoms, 
by restricting our imports, and by alienating America, were prey- 
ing on our manufacturing interests. It is needless to add that, 
in this season of fear and peril, when England was struggling 
painfully for existence, all social reforms, or amendments in our 
polity, were either disregarded or decried; and that Government, 
backed by a powerful army, by the terror of ‘ revolutionary prin- 
ciples,, and by a profuse and reckless expenditure, treated all 
attempts at change as ‘seditious’ or ‘ innovating ;’ and the insti- 
tutions of the country were overgrown with abuses; a spirit of 
harshness and waste pervaded the Executive ; whole masses of our 
countrymen were shut out from full citizenship ; great blots were 
allowed to deface the Constitution, and the lower orders were 
abandoned to ignorance and discontent; while any effort to re- 
move these evils was either nipped in the bud, or was not popular. 
In a word, the influences of war and of a pseudo-Toryism—the 
caricature of Pitt's worst policy—had penetrated the country, and 
filled it with evils, and the Liberal party, baffled and dismayed, 
were unable to offer any real opposition. 

We need not say how wide is the difference between this 
England of the Regent and Perceval, and that which blesses 
Queen Victoria. Many causes, moral, social, and physical, many 
events beyond the control of man, have combined to produce 
this important change; but, of the eminent men who seconded its 
progress, Brougham ranks justly among the foremost. The un- 
flinching opponent of the slave trade—the bold assertor of the 
tight of free discussion—the steady advocate of reform in law 
and Parliament—the supporter of liberal ideas in commerce—the 
unsparing denouncer of a tyrannical foreign policy—and the 
indefatigable champion of national education—he has contributed 
powerfully, in his long career, to the great revolution in our civil 
and social state which the last fifty years have witnessed. Nor 
can it be said, with any show of justice, though it has been 
asserted by many detractors, that, during this long and momentous 
period, Brougham has ever been really false to his principles, or 
has sacrificed to interest or ambition the broad rules of public 
action which he adopted from the outset. It is true that he has 
not advanced towards democracy and licence, towards Manchester 
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patriotism and the sway of the: millowner, with the same 
facility as some of his contemporaries; but, although his course 
has not been faultless,—and surely he may claim the privilege of 
human nature,—it is certain that, from 1810 downwards, he has 
been a consistent and disinterested politician, in the main lines of 
his public conduct. In fact, like Burke, ‘he pitched his Whiggism 
low ’ from the first: his legal training and his political knowledge, 
his economic science and his literary culture, combined to secure 
him from false theories of government, and from blindly following 
popular opinions ; and his spirit, rigidly practical and energetic, 
and intolerant of existing abuses,was alien from the philosophizing 
sentimentalism, and from the demagogjc ambition, which usually 
characterize the votaries of democracy. It may be his just boast 
that, in company with the eminent men who, from 1810 to 1830, 
led the Whig opposition, he compelled a government to reverse its 
policy, domestic, foreign, social, and commercial, without having 
endangered the Constitution ; that, after 1830, he assisted in 
bringing England through a change which, although necessary 
for her development, was not the less critical and momentous; . 
thatthe reforms which he advocated during this time were adapted 
to the exigencies of the age, and have amended without subvert- 
ing our polity ; and that, during the last twenty-five years, he has 
been engaged silently, but not the less surely, in strengthening 
and improving the settlement of 1832; and, true on the whole to 
his original creed, in vindicating the real interests of the empire. 
The man who really deserves this praise may afford to smile at 
the small calumniators who desefibe him as ‘behind the age, 
and ‘a recreant politician; and may exclaim that ‘ invidiam 
virtute partam, gloriam non invidiam reputarem.’ 

When Brougham entered Parliament in 1810 he sided, of 
course, with the Whig opposition; which, although small in actual 
numbers, and, in some respects divided within itself, still boasted 
the names of Whitbread and Tierney, of Grattan, Romilly, Mack- 
intosh, and Horner. The Tory party was led by Mr. Perceval, 
and was supported by Lord Castlereagh and Canning, though, on 
account of the duel of 1809, the two last statesmen were not in 
office. During the next two years Brougham spoke pretty often, 
and generally with considerable effect, upon the Walcheren re- 
solutions of Whitbread—upon the household bill of the King, 
—upon the imprisonment of Sir Francis Burdett in the Tower— 


upon the affairs of the East India Company—and especially upon 


Roman Catholic emancipation. It is a proof of the rapidity of © 
his rise in Parliament that, on this last occasion, he was selected 


. to reply to Sir William Scott, decidedly the first civilian of his 


day, and one of the most perfect masters of diction who has ever 
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adorned the Senate or the Forum. In these debates Brougham 
showed his principles from the first,—a steady Constitutional 
Whiggism—a love for our polity, but a hatred of abuses—a 
regard for authority, but a higher reverence for law; and he dis- 
played his peculiar gifts of oratory—a faculty of collecting masses 
of facts, and bringing them to bear on his side—equal strength 
and skill in marshalling evidence—a considerable mastery over 
irony and declamation, rather coarse and diffuse, but never extra- 
vagant—a method of reasoning clear, though redundant,—and a 
diction, homely, vigorous, and masculine, but very verbose and 
devoid of elegance. It was, however, upon the questions of the 
slave trade and the orders in Council that he chiefly distin- 
guished himself in this Parliament. The Grenville Ministry, to 
its lasting honour, had prohibited the odious traffic in negroes, 
but it had not made the trade sufficiently penal, considering its 
enormous profits; and in 1811 Brougham brought ina bill, which 
soon became law, to make the selling and buying of slaves a 
felony. Canning complimented him for his speech on this occa- 
sion, and, like many others of his on the subject, it is a fine 
specimen of indignant eloquence, which scatters into fragments 
all apologies for slavery. In the next year, in company with 
Mr. Baring, he collected a large mass of evidence, in proof of the 
effects of the orders in Council in crippling our trade and 
exasperating America; and he moved their repeal in a powerful 
speech which, as yet, was his greatest effort in Parliament. This 
speech made him a man of mark among the mercantile classes of 
England; it compelled Lord Castlereagh to admit that the policy 


it had assailed was not defensible ; but, on looking back on the» 


speech itself, we confess to a feeling of disappointment. It is an 
able review of the results of the orders in Council, and of the 
ruin and poverty they had occasioned ; but, purposely perhaps, it 
did not enter into the philosophy of the subject ; and, as we read 
it, we are led to reflect with regret that Burke was not spared to 
throw the light of his genius over this page of our commercial 
history. 

At the general election of 1812 Brougham became a candidate 
for the town of Liverpool, on account of his stand against the 
orders in Council. His chief opponent was Canning, and the 
struggle was severe, but the eminent antagonists parted in friend- 
ship. Having been defeated by a small majority at Liverpool, 
Brougham did not sit in the ensuing Parliament ; and was out of 


the House till 1816, when he became member for the borough of _ 


Winchilsea. The Liverpool Cabinet was now in office, and the 
stirring events of 1814-1815 had brought the ngtion into a new 
phase of existence. Abroad, the French empire was a thing of 
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the past ; the waves of the deluge had rolled away, and the old 
names and establishments of Europe had emerged from it; the 
treaties of Vienna had been signed, and a new partition made of 
the Continent; and the Holy Alliance, in the name of religion, 
was crushing out opposition to its mandates. Though not 
avowedly a party to this league, England certainly was con- 
senting to it; and the result of this abandonment of her true 
0 sition had been, that the foreign Powers had treated her with 
i ittle consideration, had opposed her remonstrances on several 
7 subjects, and had thwarted her/commerce by hostile tariffs. At 
home, the excitement caused by the war had ceased, and yet a 
heavy taxation continued ; the sudden stoppage of the enormous 
expenditure of Government had ruined several branches of 
industry, and had thrown many out of employment; the mo- 
nopoly of the foreign trade was gone, and the shipping interest 
was in difficulties ; our manufacturers were suffering from the 
attempt to glut Europe with their fabrics, and to overtrade on 
borrowed capital ; a bad harvest had impoverished our farmers, 
although sustained by an unjust ‘ protection ; and the unwise 
and odious corn law of 1815 had raised prices, dimimished 
wages, and reduced the natural sources of labour. The result 
was a general and widespread discontent, that pervaded almost 
every class in the State—complaints of distress, bankruptcy, and 
“impoverishment, and an uneasy feeling throughout the empire 
that a long prospect of suffering was before it. In this harassed 
and fretful state of public opinion—so long as the arrears of 
reform that had accumulated during the war remained unex- 
amined and neglected—while numerous abuses had crept into the 
Constitution, the result of years of carelessness and profusion— 
while interests had sprung into life, during the contest, that 
ealled loudly for a place in our polity—while the character of 
many of our laws and institutions had changed, and required to be 
adapted to new uses—and while the anomalies, the defects, and 
the inequalities in our social system, forgotten during the long 
struggle, were becoming more and more apparent,—it was not 
difficult for the voice of discontent to make itself heard, and to 
array a menacing and ominous opposition against the Govern- 
ment and the state of our society. Those who can remember 
England just after the Peace—the calamitous depression of many 
of our interests—the general dissatisfaction with existing things 
—the tendency to decry not only abuses, but even the entire 
working of our polity—and the growing dislike of power and 
authority,—will not think our account exaggerated. 

Experience has shown what course of policy our Government 
should have taken at this juncture. In foreign affairs they should 
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have avoided the Holy Alliance, and have declined to iden- 
tify England with conduct that impaired her natural dignity 
and position, while they should have endeavoured to relieve 
our commerce and manufactures, by negotiating a change in 
the Continental tariffs. At home, if they punished overt acts 
of crime, they should have carefully distinguished discon- 
tent from sedition; they should have applied themselves to con- 
sider the causes which had filled the nation with distress and ill 
humour, and should have resolved, in the sole interest of the 
empire, to remove those causes as far as was possible. With 
this object they should have looked at the state of the representa- 
tion, and have asked themselves whether a House of Commons that 
excluded whole masses of national interests, and was based ‘ not 
‘on property, numbers, or intelligence, but on fragments of pro- 
“perty, on arbitrary privileges, on the principles of caste and 
* nomination,’ was likely to form a safe engine of government. 
They should have considered whether it was wise to maintain 
such anomalies as the Test and Corporation Act of Charles IT. ; 
and they should have removed the intolerable grievance of 
Ireland by granting Catholic emancipation. They should 
have quickened our trading and manufacturing industry, and 
thus have increased the fund for wages, by gradually approach- 
ing to free trade in corn, and by mitigating the pro- 
hibitory duties on imports. They should have laid the amend- 
ing hand on all our institutions which had become obsolete, 
changed, or corrupt during the war; should have abated the 
rigour of our criminal code, and endeavoured to adapt our whole 
law to actual wants; should have altered the method of relief to 
the poor, which was eating into the heart of the nation; should 
have considered the subject of corporate reform, which was fast 
becoming ripe for a settlement ; should have made some change 
in the system of tithes ; and, generally, should have extinguished 
or palliated the many abuses which had grown up in the frame 
of our society. Above all, they should instantly have lessened 
the taxation which was preying on the national resources ; and 
they should have grappled with the question of national educa- 
tion—taking the term in the widest sense—which, in an age of 
peace, was becoming important. Unfortunately, however, the 
Liverpool Cabinet for several years after the peace either refused 
to do anyof these things, or made concessionswith graceless reluc- 
tance. Until 1822 they bowed to the Holy Alliance, and lowered, 
the influence of England on the Continent. They ascribed com- 
plaints to ‘ Jacobin principles,’ and passed a series of coercive 
measures, which only exasperated the spirit of the nation. ‘Chey 
denounced reform of Parliament as ‘revolutionary,’ refused to 
NO. LXIII. Cc 
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relieve the Protestant Nonconformists, and allowed Ireland to 
remain under the evil rule of Protestant ascendancy and an 
_ alien soldiery. They made no alteration in the corn laws ; would 
not listen to the principles of free trade; depressed and intimi- 
dated the commercial classes, instead of trying to relieve their 
industry ; evaded or neglected the plans of amendment as regards 
many of our institutions which were suggested by different states- 
men and thinkers ; talked sneeringly of the ‘ ignorant impatience 
of taxation, though compelled to lessen the national burdens ; 
and obstinately resolved that any kind of change was fraught 
with peril to the constitution. Such was the character of this 
Government till 1822; and its result was seen in Peterloo mas- 
sacres, in Cato-street conspiracies, in Manchester dragonades, and 
in the prevalence of an evil spirit of dissatisfaction. 

It is, however, the peculiar fortune of England, which she 
owes in part to her institutions, and partly to the national cha- 
racter, that, at least during the last two centuries, she has never 
been without a body of public men, who, formed in a Parlia- 
mentary Opposition, are enabled to control the action of Govern- 
ment, and who, when really backed by the nation, are usually 
strong enough to enforce its wishes. In the years immediately 
after the peace, the Whigs happened to be this Opposition ; and 
as they had discredited themselves much by the Coalition of 
1784, and by their conduct during the war, while their leaders at 
this time were men of real ability and wisdom, they threw them- 
selves on the popular side, resisted vigorously the Liverpool Go- 
-vernment, contended boldly for national reforms, and, gradually 
engaging the sympathies of the people, secured at length the 
triumph of good government for England. It was the Whig 
Opposition of 1815-20 that was the parent of reform in Par- 
liament, of Catholic emancipation, and of free trade, and that 
led to the numerous social, civil, and ecclesiastical improvements 
that have marked our history in this generation. It is also, per- 
haps, the result of this opposition that the empire was not con- 
vulsed at this period ; that, forming as they did a check upon 
the Government, and a beacon of hope to our suffering classes, 
and yet being, as they were, an aristocratic body possessing pro- 
perty and reverencing the constitution, the Whigs were enabled, 
at this juncture, to hold the balance between the monarchy and 
the nation ; and that England, at the accession of George IV., was 
not exposed to a tremendous crisis. To describe at length the 
services of this party at this time—how it gradually broke the 
rule of Sidmouth and Vansittart—how it filled the public mind 
with sound ideas upon reform—how it struggled against a policy 
abroad and at. home that was bringing evil upon the empire—how 
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a) it made itself the champion of popular measures, and compelled 
n regard to be paid to them without shaking the basis of order— 
d } and how it advocated specific changes and reforms, the wisdom 
i- } of which has long ago been admitted—would, in fact, be to write 
ir § an historical narrative, and obviously would exceed our limits. 
is | We. may remark, however, that, though many years elapsed be- 
s- | fore the Whig Opposition of 1815-20 came into power, it was 
*e | soon able to modify the whole policy of the Government; and 
s; | that the liberal and progressive course which that Government 
ht | pursued after 1822 under the auspices of Canning, Wellesley, 
is | Peel, and Huskisson, may be ascribed in a great degree to the 
s- | efforts of the Whigs during the years immediately after the 
1d =| peace. In fact, long before Lord Grey came into power, the 
general policy of the empire had passed through a marked and 
he | complete revolution. 
a- It is not the least of Brougham’s titles to honour that he was — 
er | associated with the Whigs in this opposition. With Romilly, 
a- | Mackintosh, Lord John Russell, and Lord Grey, he fought what 
n- | was really the battle of good government in this dark and 
ly | troublous period ; and before 1820 he had risen to a commanding 
ly | position in the ranks of the Whig and popular leaders. In this 
phase of his career he shone eminently; for his business was 
of | rather to denounce misgovernment, to expose abuses, and to criti- 
at | cise bad policy, than to propound specific measures of legislation ; 
m- | and in this his fearless and restless spirit, his great energy, and 
o- |his manly oratory, were seen to the best advantage. We can 


lly only indicate very briefly his course in debate and his achieve- : th 
he | ments at this period. From the first he attacked the Holy 4 
1ig } Alliance as a league destructive of freedom in Europe, to which ; 


ar- | England should never commit herself; and as early as 1816 he 
vat | took a prominent part in extracting the truth from Castlereagh 
nts jon this subject. He supported the resolutions in favour of cash 
er- | payments, though not, it would seem, without many misgivings ; 
m- |for he over-estimated the depreciation in the currency, and, 
on therefore, the effects of the change upon contracts; he intro- 
es, |duced a Bill to amend the law of libel—the herald of his law 
ro- |veforms ; and he advocated warmly the mitigation of the criminal 
ed, law, an inquiry into the state of Parliamentary representation, 
ind =| the repeal of the Roman Catholic disabilities, the reduction of the Ait 
vas jarmy estimates, and the removal of the extraordinary war taxa- ; Pt 


the |tion. He also opposed strenuously the coercive measures of Lord 
the |Sidmouth; and he made his voice heard with wonted effect against it 
ind |the conduct of the Government in the affair of Peterloo. Two . eRe 
icy of his speeches, in 1816 and 1818 respectively upon the state of H 
ow jour agriculture and our commerce, perhaps require a special ; oa 
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notice, as they contain his economic and social views upon the 
*Condition of England question.’ They are extremely able, and 
far in advance of the ideas of many of his party on the subject ; 
but, in some respects, experience has proved them in error, and 
we are somewhat surprised that they are continued in the collec- 
tion of his speeches. Their great excellence is a powerful state- 
ment of the facts which bore immediately on the subject; but 
they are wanting in deep and original thought, and in any really 
far-sighted policy. For instance, as regards agricultural distress 
in 1816, Brougham ascribed it mainly to the presence of the poor 
laws, to the weight of taxation, and to the effects of the war; 
but he had no measures of relief to propound, save a new poor 
law and a remission of war taxes. In the case of the commer- 
eial and manufacturing distress of 1818, he denied that it was at 
all to be attributed to the corn laws, though they certainly were 
one of its causes, by raising wages and destroying markets; and 
though this speech has some excellent remarks upon the necessity 
of a gradual approach towards free trade, it is not philosophic or 
brilliant on the subject. In short, these speeches show that the 
genius of Brougham—however vigorous and capable of dealing 
with any question so far as regards its immediate bearings—is 
not very thoughtful or inventive ; and that his powers of oratory 
are not seen at their best when engaged with problems of trade 
and finance. 

The subjects, however, which Brougham made his own at this 
period, were those relating to charitable trusts, and, incidentally, 
to national education. For along time it had been notorious, 
and, occasionally, had been matter of judicial comment, that the 
numerous charities founded in England were badly administered 
and frequently neglected. Their property was always vested in 
trustees, who, of course, had control over it; and as the only 
tribunal to which these were amenable was the ruinous Court of 
Chancery, they were in most instances practically irresponsible, 
and often careless, wasteful, and dishonest. The old proverb, ‘ quis 
custodiet custodes, had held true; and funds originally destined 
to the relief of the indigent, or to the instruction of the middle 
and lower classes, had in not a few cases been appropriated by 
their guardians, or had been squandered and ill-directed. As 
many of these charities had national education for their object, 
the two subjects were obviously connected; and the state of 
national education at this time might have made an Englishman 
ashamed of his country. The system of grammar schools founded 
by Elizabeth in the intellectual outburst of the Reformation, was 
of course inadequate to the wants of the nation, and yet it was 
the only national system ; and, like other charities, most of the 
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grammar schools were badly managed, or robbed of their pro- 
perty. The result was that the children of the poorer classes— 
especially of the generation that had risen during the war—were 
allowed to grow up in complete ignorance; and, although the 
efforts of Bell and Lancaster, and of the ‘ National and British’ 
Associations had made some slight improvements in this respect, 
the educational wants of Great Britain were a scandal to a great 
and free country. As early as 1807 Whitbread noticed the sub- 
ject; but it was dropped in the hurry and pressure of the war ; 
and, in the then state of public opinion, the Tory party denounced 
the education of the people as tending to ‘ revolutionary princi- 
ples.’ In 1817, however, Brougham brought forward the question 
as regards both charities and education; and the report of a 
Committee of Inquiry which he obtained exposed many abuses 
in the administration of charities, and led to an act which ap- 
pointed commissioners to control them so far as they related to 
education. This act was followed by another, which extended 
the commission to all charities ; and the result was that a variety 
of frauds and malversations were discovered in the management 
of charitable property ; that an enormous mass of charity funds 
was rescued from neglect and dishonesty ; and, ultimately, that a 
Board of Charitable Trusts has been established, which exercises 
a cheap supervision over them instead of the costly and worthless 
check of the Court of Chancery. As regards the kindred ques- 
tion of national education, it should be added that, in 1820, 
Brougham brought in a bill upon the subject, which, however, 
failed to become law ; that he was the early patron of mechanics’ 
institutes, and virtually the founder of the University of London ; 
that he gave his cordial approval to the educational system which 
was established in 1839, and greatly improved in 1847; and 
that one of his latest attempts at reform has been to bring in a 
bill to compel the levy of a compulsory rate for education. In- 
deed, his splendid services in reference to these two subjects are 
perhaps his most widely acknowledged-distinction ; we may write 
on his pedestal ‘Educator of the People’ without any fear of 
impeachment ; and it has been well observed, that ‘ he is entitled 
‘to be considered a far greater charitable benefactor to the world 
‘than the most munificent of the donors whose property he 
‘rescued from abuse or neglect.’ 

In 1820, the fame of Brougham as an advocate, and his popu- 
larity as a public man, were destined to a great and sudden 
accession. Since 1816 he had been the confidential adviser of 
the ill-fated Caroline of Brunswick ; and there is no doubt that, 
in the interest of his client and the country, he had strongly 
counselled her residence out of England. He had also, of course, 
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denounced the Milan Commission—and in this he had the support 
of Canning—as a disgraceful and illegitimate inquisition, which 
had no right to sit in judgment on the Queen, which really was 
an engine of oppression that, if used, would ‘recoil upon its 
authors, and the evidence to be collected by which would be only 
scandalous, offensive, and untrustworthy. Upon the death of 
George III., in conjunction with Mr. Denman, who was the 
second law-officer of the Queen, he made every effort to effect a 
compromise between George IV. and his Consort, and assented to 
a proposal that ‘the Queen should not come to England, that 
‘ neither she nor the King should admit anything, and that an 
‘ annuity of fifty thousand pounds for life should be settled on 
*her. The Queen, however, incensed that her title was not 
recognised, and that her name had been excluded from the 
Liturgy, rejected all such terms with scorn; and, resolved to 
confront and silence her accusers, she arrived in London in June 
1820, to the dismay alike of the Government and her counsel. What 
followed is well-known matter of history. The King, infuriated, 
and thinking his dignity outraged, contemplated trying his wife for 
high treason, and insisted upon proceedings for a divorce; but, 
having been assured that the former course was impossible, and 
that the latter would leave him open to recrimination—a point on 
which ‘conscience had made a coward of him,’ and would pro- 
bably end in a refusal of relief; he compelled his Cabinet against 
‘their will to adopt the course of a Bill of Pains and Penalties, in 
fact, of a Parliamentary attainder. On the other hand, the 
people, already hostile to the Sovereign, and seeing the cruelty 
and oppression of his conduct, made the cause of the Queen 
their own ; they welcomed her wherever she went with acclama- 
tion; denounced the King and the Government at public meetings; 
gathered round her as a standard of national grievance; and 
began to display so fierce and ominous an aspect, that even the 
bravest statesmen were troubled. Still, however, the monarch 
held his course; and, in the autumn of 1820, amidst cries of 
indignation echoing throughout England, amidst a growing fear 
of anarchy and revolution that settled down in the hearts of 
many—and amidst the disgust of all who regarded decency or 
justice, the celebrated ‘green bag’ was opened, and the Bill of 
Pains and Penalties brought before Parliament. The Queen 
applied to be heard by counsel against it; she was thus, in fact, 
om upon her trial; and Brougham appeared in the House of 
Lords as her principal defender. 

We shall not enter into the details of this famous trial, which, 
if it recalls in some of its phases the evil days of Tudor barbarity 
when Anne Boleyn fronted her pitying judges, and Catharine 
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Howard wept at her doom of terror, was still a grand proof how 
a King of England is bound by law in all his conduct, and is 
liable to the censure of public opinion, and how a sense of honour 
and justice prevails among the titled judges of the land, even in a 
cause which excited all their prejudices. Nor shall we allude to 
the disgusting charges which were levelled against the unhappy 
accused—to the bitter recriminations against the King which fell 
from the lips of her dauntless counsel—to the wonderful cross- 
examinations of Copley—the acuteness of Eldon, and the strength 
of Erskine—the subtlety of Wilde, and the pathos of Denman,— 
in short, to the incidents, the actors, and the genius which 
appeared in that sad and momentous spectacle. We must confine 
ourselves to the one figure, who, as leading advocate for the 
Queen, conducted her cause with untiring vigour, with unflinching 
boldness, and eminent ability; and who, lifting up his voice in 
terrific accents against the royal injurer of his client, and de- 
nouncing her wrongs, and defying her accusers in words of intense 
invective and power, proved that our Bar is nobly independent of 
royal frowns, or aristocratic influence. It is admitted that 
Brougham showed the highest gifts of examining skill, of 
readiness in argument, of undaunted courage, and of legal acute- 
ness throughout the progress of the trial, and though his dis- 
cretion has been impugned in having called two witnesses whose 
evidence in cross-examination was injurious to his client, it is 
probable that for this he was not responsible. It is certain that 
his defence of the Queen at once raised him to the front rank of 
English advocates ; and that, too, not only as regards eloquence, 
but in the Ingher qualities of skill, acuteness, and intrepidity. As 
for his celebrated speech on this occasion, it is difficult, at this 
distance of time, and without a thorough acquaintance with the 
audience, to pronounce a just opinion upon it as a piece of 
advocacy. We can see, indeed, that the dissection of the evidence, 
and the discriminating invectives against the witnesses, though 
somewhat lengthy and diffuse, are admirable specimens of forensic 
oratory. The peroration, too, though evidently elaborate, and 
somewhat strained and affected in our judgment, is very impres- 
sive and solemn in its tones, and itis said to have been extremely 
effective. Yet we venture to doubt whether the bitter allusions 
to the King, and the scornful inuendoes against the aristocracy, 
‘ whose fault it was that the Queen had ever left England-were 
‘adapted to the House of Lords ; and we cannot help thinking that 
the arrangement of the topics, the placing first a general picture 
of the evidence, which must have struck many as ruinous to the 
Queen, the insisting next, that it was so overcharged that no 


person could honestly believe in it, and the dealing lastly with 
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the evidence in detail, was suited to a large judicial assembly 


which would naturally be swayed by first impressions. Canning, 
a much more artful orator than Brougham, appears to have been 
of this opinion, and we confess we incline to it, though it is 


certain that the speech had a great effect, and that it raised 


eminence. 


Brougham at the Bar and in the country to a very high point of 


It seems strange to us, in these peaceful days, that George 
IV. should have had the vindictive folly of stripping 
Brougham of his silk gown for his defence of Queen Caroline. 
A more absurd piece of royal malevolence can scarcely be men- 
tioned ; but it was significant of the social tyranny which then ° 
characterized the Tory party, whose long and unwholesome 
tenure of power had made them callous to public opinion. It 
did not, however, impede, in the slightest degree, the progress of 
the advocate thus punished unjustly ; and, from 1820 onwards, 
the career of Brougham at the Bar, though never great in point 
of emolument, was extremely brilliant, and even imposing. He 
shone eminently in ‘a series of trials for libel, which arose out of 
the cause of the Queen; became a leader on the Northern Cir- 
euit; and, even under the rule of Chief Justice Abbott—who 
hated display in legal argument, and had a dread of discursive 
genius—he was engaged in many cases in the Courts of West- 
minster. It is gratifying to add that, in 1827, he was restored to 
his rank at the Bar; and that, owing to the graceful courtesy of 
Canning, who, though an antagonist, appreciated genius, he 
then obtained justly a patent of precedence. 
the other side of the Great Hall—in the war of the Senate, not 
the battles of the Forum—that the figure of Brougham is most 
conspicuous, in the seven years after 1820. In this period the 
Government of Lord Liverpool may be said to have cast off its 
Tory slough; and in consequence, partly, of the accession of 
Canning, Peel, Wellesley, and Huskisson, and chiefly of the 
pressure of the Opposition, which was then becoming exceed- 
ingly powerful, this Government, gradually, but not the less 
surely, reversed nearly all its policy, and became almost a con- 
vert to Liberalism. The genius, the foresight, and the energy of 
the Foreign Minister detached England from the Holy Alliance, 
prevented this league from overrunning Spain, protected Por- 
tugal from its encroachments, and, finally, by a most masterly 
policy, broke it up upon the Greek question, without endangering 
our foreign relations.. At home, the Catholic question, indeed, 
was left open, and cannot, perhaps, be said to have advanced— 
the menaces of the Catholic Association having produced a 
violent reaction against it—but it had the support of the leaders 
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of the Government, and united Canning, Lord Wellesley, and 
Plunket in its favour. In these years, our barbarous criminal 
aw was mitigated, and pledges given of law reform; the corn 
laws were improved in the interest of the consumer; the cur- 
ency was placed on a sound basis ; the taxation of the country 
yas reduced ; and the old system of prohibiting imports, and 
establishing native and colonial monopolies in most of the pro- 
lucts necessary to the empire, was broken down, and largely 
modified. Nor should it be omitted that a spirit of enlightened 
progress, a desire to discover and amend abuses, and a readiness 
o grant all social reforms, were evident in this Government at 


‘the period ; and that, in this respect, it was completely different, 


at its fall, from what it had been in 1812. When Lord Liverpool 
died, in 1827, the policy of his Cabinet had become identical with 
hat advocated by the Opposition, except on some points of 
oreign policy, on the advisableness of suppressing the Catholic 
Association, and on the great question of Parliamentary re- 
orm, as to which this ministry was as Tory as ever. 

During this period Brougham held a prominent place among 
the leaders of the Opposition ; and, though inferior to some of 
hem in Parliamentary tact, and in the art of party management, 
he was perhaps their foremost man in debate. His readiness, 
extraordinary mastery over facts, and extensive knowledge of 
political subjects, in their various and intricate bearings, made 
im equal to deal with any question ; while his dauntless energy 
and manly eloquence—somewhat rude and impetuous, but always 
vigorous—gave him formidable weapons as an orator. ‘The atti- 
tude whieh he now held, in common with his party, was that of 
riticising the Government freely; of urging it onward in a liberal 
policy, and assailing it when at all retrogressive ; and of giving it 
a fair and open support, when carrying out the measures of its 
opponents. At the same time he had no connexion. with the 

overnment; and he spoke, or brought forward any measures of 
reform which seemed to him expedient or necessary, without any 
reference to its wishes. Thus, while he praised Canning for the 
recognition of the Spanish American republics, and declared that 
he policy of the Government towards Portugal was ‘sound, 
enlightened, and truly English’—while he voted for the reci- 
procity measures of Huskisson, and for the criminal law amend- 
ments of Peel—and while he spoke strongly in favour of 
Catholic emancipation, and advocated the remission of taxation 
at this period,—he defended the Catholic Association against the 
Ministry, moved a vote of censure on the Government of Deme- 
rara for its shameful treatment of Smith the missionary, who 
was said to have connived at a revolt of slaves—made several 
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attempts to accelerate Jaw reform, and denounced the policy of 
the Holy Alliance in terms which the Ministry would never have 
thought of. This position of a critic, half friendly, half hostile, 
who saw his adversaries appropriate the measures of which he 
had always been the advocate, and yet felt himself debarred from 
the power of carrying them, and from office, their natural recom- 

ense, was one extremely galling and vexatious; and it brought 

im into frequent contests with Canning, then the brilliant 
leader of the House of Commons. In these encounters the art 
and rhetoric of Canning were often placed in interesting contrast 
with the strength, the energy, and the learning of his antagonist ; 
and on one of these occasions in particular, when Brougham had 
charged the Tory party with retaining office by following his 
policy, their nimble leader witiily compared him to ‘ Critic 
Dennis, who exclaimed my thunder whenever he heard anything 
very original.’ On another occasion, however, this struggle in 
debate had well-nigh ended in another manner; for Brougham 
having exclaimed that the conduct of Canning, i in reference to the 
‘Catholic question, was ‘an incredible specimen of monstrous 
truckling,’ and Canning having at once retorted ‘that is false,’ 
the antagonists were only prevented by the Speaker from 
finishing their debate by a duel. It is creditable to both these 
eminent men that the words thus uttered were soon forgiven ; and 
that offices of kindness, and even of friendship, were soon after 
exchanged between them. 

As a specimen of the oratory of Brougham at this time, when 
he had reached the fulness of his mental powers, we extract a 
portion of his speech on the Holy Alliance. It is a good exam- 
ple of irony and invective, the parts of eloquence in which he 
excelled, though the style is obviously rude and redundant. Our 
readers will bear in mind that the Holy Alliance, before the inva- 
sion of Spain in 1823, had sent insulting notes to the Spanish 
Government, that told of ‘ pledges broken’ by the Cortes, of the 
‘ Conservative spirit of social order,’ of the ‘mercy and honour of 
legitimate governments, and of the horror with which Alexander 
had heard of ‘ blood flowing in the precincts of the royal palace : — 


‘ What could have been more pardonable, nay,what more natural, than 
for the Spanish Government to have besought his Prussian Majesty, 
who was so extremely anxious for the welfare and good government of 
Spain—who had shown himself so minute a critic on its laws and in- 
stitutions, and who seemed so well versed in its recent history—to 
remember the promises which he made, some years ago, to his own 
ee. by whose gallant exertions, on the faith of those promises, 

had regained his lost crown ? What would have been more natural 
than to have suggested that it would be better, aye, and safer too, in 
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the end, to keep those promises, than to maintain at his people’s cost, 
and almost to their ruin, a prodigious army, only safely employed when 
in the act of ravaging the territories or putting down the liberties of 
his neighbours? The Government of Spain would have had a right 
to make such representations, for his Prussian Majesty owed ‘much, 
very much, to its exertions; indeed, the gallant resistance which it 
made to the invasion of Buonaparte had alone enabled Prussia to 
shake off the yoke ; while, on the other hand, the Spaniards owed a debt 
of gratitude to the brave and honest people of Prussia for beginning 
the resistance to Buonaparte in the north. Could anything, | would 
also ask, have been more natural for the Spanish Government than to 
have asked the Emperor of Austria arte he, who now pretended 
to be so serupulously fond of strict justice in Ferdinand’s case, when 
it cost him nothing or must prove a gain, had always acted with equal 
justice towards others, when he was himself concerned? Could any- 
thing have been more natural than suggesting to him that, before he 
was generous to King Ferdinand, he might as well be just to King 
George—that he had better not rob the one to pay the other—nay, 
that he ought to return him the whole, or at any rate, some part of 
the millions, principal and interest, which he owed him?—A debt 
which, remaining unpaid, wastes the resources of a faithful ally of 
Spain, and tends mightily to cripple his exertions in her behalf. I 
wish, likewise, to know what could have been more natural—nay, if 
the doctrine of interference in the internal concerns of neighbouring 
nations be at all admitted—what could have been more rightful in a 
free people than to have asked him how it happened that his dungeons 
were filled with all that was noble and accomplished, and virtuous and 
patriotic in the Milanese ?—to have called on him to account for the 
innocent blood which he had shed in the north of Italy ?—to have 
required at his hands satisfaction for the tortures inflicted in the 
vaults and caverns where the flower of his Italian subjects were now 
languishing ?—to have demanded of him some explanation of that 
iron policy which has consigned fathers of families, the most virtuous 
and exalted in Europe, not to the relief of exile or death, but to a 
merciless imprisonment for ten, fifteen, and twenty years, nay even for 
life, without a knowledge of the charge against them, or the crime for 
which they are punished? Even the Emperor Alexander himself,* 
tender and sensitive as he is at the sight of blood flowing within the 
precincts of a royal palace—a sight so monstrous, that if his language 
could be credited, it had never before been seen in the history of the 
world—might have been reminded of passages in that history calcu- 
lated to lessen his astonishment at least, if not to soothe his feelings ; 
for the Emperor Alexander, .if the annals of Russian story may be 
trusted, however pure in himself, and however happy in always having 
agents equally innocent, is nevertheless descended from an illustrious 


* Our readers will remember that the father of Alexander had been mur- 
dered in his own palace—not, it has been said, without the guilty knowl 
of his son ; and that several of the murderers were subsequently placed in hig 
Offices. They will thus see the force of the irony in this passage. 
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line of ancestors who have, with exemplary uniformity, dethroned, 
imprisoned, and slaughtered husbands, brothers, and children. Not 
that I can dream of imputing those enormities to the parents, or 
sisters, or consorts; but it does happen that those exalted and near 
relations had never failed to reap the whole benefit of these atrocities, 
and had ever failed to bring the perpetrators to justice. In these 
circumstances, if I had had the honour of being in the confidence of his 
Majesty of all the Russias, I should have been the last person in the 
world to counsel my Imperial master to touch upon so tender a topie— 
I should humbly have besought him to think twice or thrice, nay, 
even a third and a fourth time, before he ventured to allude to so deli- 
eate a subject—I should, with all imaginable deference, have requested 
him to meddle with any other topic—I should have directed him by 
preference to every other point of the compass—I should have im- 
plored him rather to try what he could say about Turkey, or Greece, 
or even Minorca, on which he has of late been casting many an amo- 
rous glance—in short, anything and everything, before he approached 
the subject of ‘blood flowing within the precincts of a royal palace, 
and placed his allusion to it, like an artful rhetorician, upon the upper- 
most step of his climax.’ 


In 1824, against the competition of Sir Walter Scott, Brougham 
had been appointed Rector of the University of Glasgow, his elec- 
tion having turned on the vote of Sir James Mackintosh. When 
Canning became premier in 1827, and was deserted by the high 
Tory party, to whom he had long been an object of dislike, 
Brougham, with the majority of the Whig Opposition, except 
Lord Grey and a few others, declared openly for the brilliant 
Minister, and gave him a general but qualified support. This 
event led to an estrangement between Brougham and Lord Grey, 
which, perhaps, was never entirely got over; and it is said that 
the great place of Chief Baron of the Exchequer was offered by 
Canning to his late antagonist. The career of Brougham, during 
the next three years, may be traced in a few sentences. He con- 
tinued to act with the Whig party, though usually rather in 
advance of them ; and his pride must have been somewhat chafed, 
and his personal ambition somewhat »ffronted, at seeing himself 
postponed to Lord Althorp as the recognised leader of the Oppo- 
sition, and at being viewed with some mistrust by Lord Grey and 
his immediate following. To these feelings, we think, may pro- 
bably be ascribed some passages in his subsequent conduct which 
have usually caused surprise and censure. In 1827 he is to be 
found in alliance with Canning, except on the question as to the 
destination of the disfranchised boroughs of Penryn and East 
Retford ; and in 1828 he supported the brief administration which 
held place without power under Lord Goderich. In this period 
he voted for the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, and the 
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measures of free trade brought forward by Huskisson ; and he 
concurred in the modification of the corn laws, and, generally, 
in reductions of taxation. When, in 1828, the Duke of Welling- 
ton returned to office, at the head of an avowed anti-Catholic 
Cabinet, Brougham gradually returned to an open opposition, 
though he assented cordially to the great measure of Catholic 
emancipation, which he termed ‘a proclamation throughout the 
King’s dominions that religious discord should be no more ;’ and 
it is remarkable that on this occasion he refrained from any of 
his wonted sarcasms upon Tory appropriations of Whig measures. 
At this time, too, he made a most masterly speech against slavery 
in the colonies—a practice which was fast becoming as odious as 
the slave trade had been in former times; he advocated the remis- 
sion of the Jewish disabilities; he assented, though reluctantly, 
to the Tory scheme of putting an end to the forty-shilling free- 
holds of Ireland; he introduced O’Connell to the House of 
Commons to argue the question of the oath of the Roman 
Catholics ; and he gave a steady, though temperate, support to 
several measures of financial reform. The two chief subjects, 
however, of his attention, between 1827 and 1830, were law 
and Parliamentary reform; and here his genius, his boldness, 
and his energy made him proudly eminent among the Whig 
leaders. 

To understand the services of Brougham in these causes, it is 
necessary to take a brief retrospect. And, first, as regards the 
reform of our law, for which he may claim peculiar credit. During 
two centuries before 1828, the law of England, which, even in the 
days of James I., Lord Bacon had pronounced in need of amend- 
ment, had gradually expanded into a complicated system, in 
which much that was really valuable and excellent—an admirable 
method of deciding questions of fact, a series of good rules for 
interpreting writings and contracts, and a noble equity juris- 
prudence—had become mixed up with much that was obsolete 
and irrational ; and it suffered greatly from its huge bulk and 
from the feebleness of its instruments; it was not adapted in 
many particulars to the numerous wants of modern society; and 
by reason of these evils it was often a source of expense, in- 
justice,-and dissatisfaction. The law, as regards the transfer of 
land by deed, descent, devise, and prescription, and especially as 
regards the means of recovering it, was penetrated throughout by 
old rules and customs, which made it an unintelligible mystery, and 
an enormous tax upon the community. ‘The law of evidence, and 
that relating to bankruptcy, to patents, to partnership, and to 
corporations, having been slowly formed in past times, and not 
adapted to the progress of the empire, had become out of date in 
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many respects, and was often felt to be unjust and onerous, 
The residue of our commercial law, and of that connected with 
personal property, was less liable to objection, though even here 
there was room for amendment; while, until the reforms advo- 
cated by Romilly and Mackintosh, our criminal law had been a dis- 
grace to humanity. Add to this, that our whole law, contained 
in a series of judicial decisions and multiplied statutes, which 
occupied many hundred volumes, was a dead letter to the un- 
initiated, and a difficult riddle to the lawyer, whose energies 
could never pretend to master it; and that several generations 
had passed away since this evil, which had been rapidly progress- 
ing, had been denounced as a national grievance. And yet it was 
not so much the law itself as the procedure under which it was 
administered, and the various tribunals which were its instru- 
ments, that at this time were so much in want of emendation. 
The entire system of pleading at law and in equity, that is, of 
stating the cases of the litigants, so as to evolve the real points at 
issue, was a relic of the days of the Schoolmen ; it was a medley 
of jargon, chicane, and subtlety, which required the toil of a life 
to unravel, and yet was worthless as a form of statement; and it 
had gradually become so warped from its purpose, that it was less 
a method of fair conflicting allegation than an uncouth formula 
preceding a trial. With the exception of the Welsh and Palati- 
nate judicatures, the Courts at Westminster, established in the 
days of the Plantagenets, had absorbed the administration of the 
common law, and of course were unequal to the exigencies of the 
country ; and, besides, they had been overgrown by abuses and 
old customs, which had much impaired their efficiency and use- 
fulness. As for the Court of Chancery, under the rule of Lord 
Eldon, it had become a byword of ruin and misery; and although 
its equity was a magnificent system, its procedure was so faulty 
and tedious, and its machinery so inadequate to its requirements, 
that perhaps it was the most unpopular of our tribunals. So, 
too, the courts of civil law were in need of large reforms. The 
old Court of Delegates was unequal to its business, comprising 
as it did appeals from the Admiralty and the colonies; the small 
local tribunals. of the different countries, and the cheap dis- 
pensers of Saxon justice had become empty and inefficient; and 
the appointment of the magistracy by the Lord Lieutenants 
exclusively, had given rise to many complaints and abuses. 

The writings of Bentham, and the labours of Romilly and 
Mackintosh, had been the precursors of law reform; and 
Brougham who, in 1816, had, as we have seen, attempted to amend 
the law of libel, had in 1824 attacked the Court of Chancery, and 
pointed out many defects in its system. But it was not until 
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February, 1828, that he grappled fully with the question of law 
reform, and brought it completely before the public. His speech 
on this occasion reviews the whole subject, with the exception of 
our criminal and equity jurisprudence, which had already come 
under notice ; and in our judgment it is the greatest and most 
splendid of his orations. It displays a masterly knowledge of our 
law, as a general scheme of distributive justice ; collects an enor- 
mous array of facts to prove the defects and evils in its working; 
enters into details, minute yet exhaustive, of the inefficiency of 
the then existing tribunals, and of the abuses which had filled 
them ; examines the method and vices of their pleadings and pro-, 
cedure ; passes on to criticise the law itself, in several of its main 
branches, and points out where they had become antiquated and 
decayed ; and, finally, lays down, in bold and grand lines, a solid 
plan for general law reform, which experience has proved to have 
been thoroughly practical. Although the subject of this great 
oration was a dry one, and was not calculated to attract a general 
audience, Brougham’s genius made it particularly interesting ; 
and it is said that Huskisson was so fascinated by it, that, 
although he had invited a party to dinner that evening, he re- 
mained in the House long after midnight, entranced, as it were, 
by the art of the speaker, and entirely forgetting his guests and 
his engagement. As for the particulars of the speech, we must 
refer our readers to it; but we quote its peroration, in our judg- 
ment the finest specimen which Brougham has given of lofty 
declamation :— 


‘The course is clear before us; the race is glorious to run. You 
have the power of sending your name down through all times, illus- 
trated by deeds of higher fame, and more useful import, than ever were 
done within these walls. You saw the greatest warrior of the age— 
conqueror of Italy—humbler of Germany—terror of the North—saw 
him account all his matchless victories poor compared with the triumph 

ou are now in a condition to win—saw him contemn the fickleness of 

ortune, while, in despite of her, he could pronounce his memorable 
boast, ‘I shall go down to posterity with the Code in my hand!’ 
You have vanquished him in the field, strive now to rival him in the 
sacred arts of peace! outstrip him as a lawgiver, whom in arms you 
overcame! The lustre of the Regency will be eclipsed by the more 
solid and enduring splendour of the Reign. The praise which false 
courtiers feigned for our Edwards and Harrys, the Justinians of their 
day, will be the just tribute of the wise and the good to that monarch 
under whose sway so mighty an undertaking shall be accomplished. 
Of a truth, the holders of sceptres are most chiefly to be envied, for that 
they bestow the power of thus conquering, and ruling thus. It was 
the boast of Augustus—it formed part of the glare in which the 
perfidies of his earlier years were lost—that he found Rome of brick, 
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and left it of marble—a praise not unworthy a great prince, and to which 
the present reign also has its claims. But how much nobler will be the 
Sovereign’s boast, when he shall have it to say, that he found law dear, 
and left it cheap; found it a sealed book, left it a living letter ; found 
it the patrimony of the rich, left it the inheritance of the poor ; found 
it the two-edged sword of craft and oppression, left it the staff of 
honesty and the shield of innocence! To me, much reflecting on these 
things, it has always seemed a worthier honour to be the instrument 
of making you bestir yourselves in this high matter, than to enjoy all 
that office can bestow—office, of which the patronage would be an 
irksome incumbrance, the emoluments superfluous to one content with 
the rest of his industrious fellow-citizens, that his own hands minister 
to his wants: and as for the power supposed to follow it—I have lived 
near half a century, and I have learned that power and place may be 
severed. But one power I do prize, that of being the advocate of my 
countrymen here, and their fellow-labourer elsewhere, in those things 
which concern the best interests of mankind. That power, I know full 
well, no Government can give—no change take away!’ 


_. The immediate result of this great speech was the appointment 
of two commissions to report upon the state of our common 
law and conveyancing. These led to the great and important 
reforms which were soon afterwards effected in these branches of 
our jurisprudence ; and they were followed by a series of statutes 
and measures, which succeeded each other down to our time, and, 
destined to give birth to others in the future, have amended our 
whole law in many respects, especially as regards its procedure 
and administration, and will certainly produce still further 
amendments. During the years which have elapsed since 1828, 
Brougham has taken an active part in this memorable social 
change; he has joined heartily in the movement to which he 
gave the impulse ; and though all that he has hoped for has not 
~ yet come to pass, and our law is still open to several improve- 
ments, he has lived to see it conformed to his own ideal in many 
instances, and to be assured that it will approximate to it. We 
can only very briefly refer to these great and salutary legal 
reforms, of which Brougham may justly be called the originator. 
Since 1828, the law of real property has been divested of its 
feudal character and expensiveness, at least in a considerable 
degree, by the abolition of real actions with fines and recoveries, 
the change in the law of dower, prescription, inheritance, and 
wills, and the simplification of the action of ejectment. The 
law of personal property has been much improved by a new code 
as to bankruptcy, insolvency, joint-stock companies, and partner- 
ship, and by several very important enactments with respect to 
patents, copyright, sureties, and bills of sale ; and, incidentally, it 
has derived benefit from the revolution in our system of pro- 
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cedure. Our jurisprudence, indeed, has not been moulded into a 
code, and we still remain under the costly perplexity, not to 
speak of the constitutional peril, of the ‘leges alie super alias 
coacervate ; but even in this particular something has been 
done ; the Statute Commission has been established ; a digest of 
criminal law is expected; and if the fusion of common law and 
equity shall be accomplished, as Sir R. Bethell seems to think 
possible, an approach to a code will have been proved possible. 
Our system of law, however, has been chiefly improved as regards 
procedure, and our different tribunals. The old mystery of 
pleading at law and in equity has been superseded by a more 
simple method, which fairly reconciles certainty with untechni- 
cality ; and valuable changes in the law of evidence have been 
effected. The Court of Chancery has been admirably reformed 
by Brougham in the first instance, and afterwards by Lord St. 
Leonards; and although it is popularly thought to be tedious 
and costly, it is now a noble engine for administering justice. 
In the same way the Civil Courts have been purified; the Court 


of Delegates has been merged in the Judicial Committee of the ° 


Privy Council, with a large and very efficient jurisdiction ; the 
Welsh judicatures and those of the palatinates have been extin- 
guished, to the great benefit of considerable districts ; and the 
abuses, the monopolies, and the anomalies of the courts at West- 
minster, have been entirely removed and got rid of. But 
op the most important and popular of these changes has 

een the resuscitation of the County Courts, and the placing them 
on a new basis, with a modern and extended jurisdiction—a 
measure which has had the most admirable results in cheapening 
justice, and bringing it home to the poor, and which, if it stood 
alone among the legal reforms of Brougham, would entitle him 
to rank high among national benefactors. It has been justly 
remarked, in reference to these things, that were Lords Eldon and 
Ellenborough to return to life, and again to visit Westminster 
Hall, they would ‘hardly know in what country they were, so 
‘changed has been our system of judicature, and so great the 
‘alteration in its procedure ;’ and if this revolution has been a 
great social blessing, as no one now will venture to dispute, the 
praise is mainly due to the energetic spirit who first impressed 
the public with its advantages, and has since devoted his power- 
ful faculties to accomplishing it. 

As regards the question of Parliamentary Reform, between 
1827 and 1830, the position of Brougham was a remarkable one, 
and, although he certainly gave much aid to reform, and perhaps 
was the immediate author of the Reform Bill, he was here rather 
the follower of circumstances, than the actual cause of that greut 
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measure, We shall not attempt to give our readers a sketch of the 
unreformed House of Commons, which, so far back as 1770, had 
been condemned by Lord Chatham, had twice been the object of 
reform by Pitt, and, but for the revolution in France, would cer- 
tainly have been changed in the interests of the people and of 
the middle and commercial classes before the commencement of 
the century. Suffice it to say that, at the time of its dissolution, 
although it was amenable to public opinion, and had the essen- 
tial features of a popular assembly, it was, directly at least, the 
representative of an oligarchy who returned a positive majority in 
it, and not of the property and intellect of England. This state 
of things would not have been suffered to last until the accession 
of William IV., but for the terror felt for French principles, the 
dread of innovation even on the part of the Opposition, and the 
wise and judicious domestic policy which had marked the second 
phase of the Liverpool Government. From time to time, how- 
ever, the Whigs had advocated some change in the system of 
representation, though not with any remarkable fervour; they 
had been eagerly pressed on by the Radical party ; and, on these 
occasions, Brougham had always contended that a reform in 
Parliament was necessary to the empire. The question, how- 
ever, had been allowed to rest, at least within the walls of Par- 
liament, without any vehement debates until 1827, when Can- 
ning, against the wishes of the Whigs and Brougham, opposed 
the transfer of the franchises of East Retford and Penryn, to the 
great towns of Manchester and Birmingham; and from this 
period until 1830, it began to assume a formidable aspect. 
Brougham. now became a declared Parliamentary reformer; 
and, as the public mind grew excited upon the subject, 
any attempts at reform being steadily negatived, he threw him- 
self in advance of his party, and advocated considerable changes 
in the representation. This conduct made him generally po- 
pular, and increased his already extended reputation—for a 
feeling in the country had rapidly been progressing, that the 
House of Commons required an alteration—but it certainly did 
not benefit him with the Whigs, who began to think him a for- 
midable ally; and it is probable that, until after the death of 
George IV., he had not formed, or at least defined, any specific 
plan of Parliamentary reform. The general election, however, which 
followed that event, found the nation furiously eager for reform ; 
the old Tory party wished for a change that they thought would 
increase the ‘Rrotestant interest ; the Radical party had always 
demanded the measure;. and the Whigs, who had hitherto 
faintly supported it, now advocated it openly and broadly as a 
party move against the Duke of Wellington. In this state of 
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affairs the electors of Yorkshire returned Brougham as one of 
their representatives, on account of his high reputation in Parlia- 
ment ; and, as he felt really eager for reform, and he appreciated 
the tone of national feeling, he pledged himself at the hustings, 
amidst the cheers of thousands, to bring in a bill at once on the 
subject. In October, 1830, Parliament met: on the 2nd of 
November Brougham gave notice that he would propose a mea- 
sure of reform in a fortnight; and on the 13th he communicated 
that measure to his party—a change more sweeping than they 
ever had anticipated. In fact the Reform Bill projected by 
Brougham was more democratic in many respects than that which 
afterwards became law; and, on the 13th of November, 1830, it 
was probably unpalatable to most of the Whig leaders. 

What followed is well-known matter of history. In November, 
1830, the Wellington Ministry fell; and on the twenty-second of 
that month, Brougham became Lord Chancellor in the new Cabinet 
of Lord Grey, having given up his intended measure, on the 
understanding that reform was to be made a Government ques- 
tion. It is not easy to penetrate the truth of this affair, to 
ascertain the conduct of the parties concerned, and to appreciate 
fairly their different motives. It is probable that Brougham was 
sincere in bringing forward his bill; that he really wished to 
carry it. out, that he understood the mind of the country about it, 
and that he was anxious to gain the support of the Whigs for it ; 
and if this be true, he may be considered as the immediate cause 
of their subsequent measure. On the other hand, he consented 
to give up his own plan for a scheme of which as yet he was 
ignorant, and detraction, of course, has attributed this step to 
a sordid eagerness to become Chancellor. It seems not unreason- 
able to suppose that Brougham consented to forego his own pro- 
ject in favour of a scheme which he knew would prove an extensive 
measure of reform in principle, although the details were not 
before him; that he did this to effect a compromise, and that he 
was naturally desirous not to separate from his party, especially 
in their actual position, provided he could fairly cooperate with 
them. As for his having had the just ambition to attain the 
highest dignity in the law, this, of course, concurred with other 
motives ; nor is he to be blamed for a regard to his own interests 
if they were compatible with his duty to the country. As regards 
Lord Grey and the Whigs, it is equally difficult to form a true 
estimate of their conduct on this occasion. They were, no doubt, 
anxious for some reform, but probably they were compelled by 
the precedent of Brougham to propose the great change they after- 
wards accomplished. They were somewhat jealous of Brougham 
personally ; and they only consented to make him Chancellor to 
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escape from what they dreaded—the opposition of a man s0 
powerful and very popular.. Lord Grey, in particular, seems not 
to have forgotten the old severance as regards Canning; and al- 

thongh he became subsequently more friendly towards Brougham, 
he did not wish at first to place him in the Cabinet. On the 
whole, we may see that in this arrangement, while Brougham 
‘consented to a compromise, perhaps in some degree for his own 
interests, he was resolved to maintain his ground of vantage, and 
‘that the Whigs had some constraint put on them, and this had 
‘afterwards a marked effect on the conduct and the fortunes of 
their Chancellor. The immediate result, however, was to pledge 
‘Lord Grey to a large and searching measure of reform, and to 
place Brougham in the Cabinet, with the weight that belonged to 
genius and immense popularity. 

Our space forbids us to give a sketch of the conduct and policy 
-of the Grey Administration. We cannot describe with what energy, 
‘skill, and judgment it defended its famous plan of reform alike 
against Toryism and anarchy; how it held the balance between 
an angry aristocracy, a vacillating king, and a people in a tumult; 
how it equally secured the passing of the’ Reform Act and the 
Constitution which was well nigh rent asunder in the struggle: 
how, even amidst the throes of a revolution, and convulsions in 
our foreign relations, it succeeded in enacting several great mea- 
sures, and in paving the way to future improvements; how, with 
a patriotism conceded to it by its adversaries, it refused to bend 
to seditious menaces, or to follow the stream of popular excite” 
ment; and how it preferred to resign rather than to succumb to 
agitation and democratic mandates. The chief actor in this im- 
portant drama, which admirably illustrates the blessings of our 
institutions, the real strength of our moderate party, and, on the 
whole, the natural good sense of the nation, undoubtedly was the 
veteran Lord Grey, who in this crisis crowned the services of 
life, by amending and saving our political system. ‘The next 
praise, however, is certainly due to Brougham, who, as the Chan- 
cellor of the Sovereign, and the representative of the people in the 
Cabinet, stood in the breach between the House of Lords and, 
the Commons; impressed the one with a sense of the folly of 
resistance, and gave a pledge to the other of the sincerity of the 
Government, and who, while giving his whole strength to the 
cause of reform, did not hesitate to confront anarchic licence, and 


to encounter the loss of popularity in doing so. It was Brougham ' 


who insisted on the dissolution of Parliament upon the success 
of the Gascoigne amendment, and who afterwards compelled the 
King to give his assent to a creation of peers to carry the Reform 
Bill. It was Brougham, too, who earnestly opposed concession 
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to the demands of English and Irish demagogues, and on whom 


the chief burst of pupular frenzy fell when coercive measures 
became absolutely necessary. We can also trace his powerful 
and versatile genius in several of the measures of the Grey Ad- 
ministration, and, above all, in the abolition of slavery which 
took place under this Government. He took, besides, an impor- 
tant part in the foreign policy of the Administration, which, at the 
time, was particularly critical, and required an adept in inter- 
national law ; and in his peculiar sphere as Chancellor, he carried 
out several reforms in Chancery, and, as a judge, he displayed 
remarkable despatch, a knowledge of equity wonderful for his 
antecedents, and a great capacity in reaching the points of a 
cause and forming a sound decision upon it. Indeed, while it is 
admitted that his judgments cannot bear a comparison with those 
of Lord St. Leonards and Lord Cottenham, who made equity the 
study of their lives, they are not the less distinguished for sterling 
power; and, although some of them, especially that in King v. 
Hamlet, have been disapproved of by the legal profession, we 
believe that none of them were ever reversed. On the other 
hand, it cannot be denied, that the position in which Brougham 
:was placed at this period brought out several faults and infirmi- 
‘ties in his character, exposed him to criticism, partly unjust, but, 
in some respects, not undeserved, and led ultimately to the events 
which. separated him from the Whig party. He was somewhat 


Yictatorial in the House of Lords, whether dealing with his friends 


or adversaries ; and he displayed an occasional captiousness and 
arrogance in debate, and something, too, of vanity and self- 
importance, which made him very distasteful to their lordships. 
His pledges of reform had been so numerous, and dealt with so 
many important interests, that he failed, of course, to effectuate 
a tithe of them; and thus he suffered from the unpopularity 


' which attaches to a broken promise, and he was ridiculed by the 


Tories and denounced by the Radicals. It is also certain that 
he felt alarm at the popular frenzy which had been excited in 
1831-32, and that he urged on his colleagues caution and steadi- 
ness ; and, accordingly, he was placed in the false position of one 
who had been a tribune of the people, und was secretly feared by 
his aristocratic associates, now pressing on those associates the 
necessity of circumspection. Nor can it be denied that his hold- 
ing office under Lord Melbourne upon the fall of Lord Grey in 
1834—although we believe the step may be justified on high 
grounds of honour and patriotism—was apparently prompted by 
a love of power ; and that his subsequent advocacy of the new 
poor law, in which he urged the views of the rigid economists, 
was an abandonment of popular principles. The result was, that 
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Brougham, who, in 1830, was perhaps the most popular man in 
England, had, in 1834, become exceedingly unpopular ; that in 
the House of Lords he was voted disagreeable and supercilious; 
and that his own party, who, since 1830, did not really like him, 
and looked at him with envy and suspicion, availed themselves of 
the occasion to get rid of him.. Upon the return of Lord Mel- 
bourne to power in 1835, upon the fall of the short-lived Peel 
Ministry, Brougham was left out of office by the Whigs, and 
since that time he has never avowedly acted with them. 

A few words will suffice to describe the remaining part of 
Brougham’s public career. There is no doubt that he felt bitterly 
the collapse of his popularity, and the exclusion of 1835; and 
this feeling. showed itself on many occasions during the six years 
of the Melbourne Ministry. While he gave that Ministry a 
general support, especially on the question of corporate reform, 
he frequently carped at several of their measures, made sharp 
attacks on some of their members, and taunted them with an 
abandonment of principle and a base subserviency to O‘Connell 
and agitation. He assailed Lord Durham, Lord Melbourne, and 
Lord Normanby in particular; condemned the Canadian policy 
of the first, the ‘ indolent do-nothingness’ of the second, and the 
Irish alliance of the third; and he has characterized the entire 
Administration as one ‘ that appeared to have made the most grave 
‘questions of national polity—retrenchment, slavery, colonial 
‘rights, constitutional principles, peace itself—all as nothing 
‘compared with the single object of maintaining a particular 
‘class of men in power, and invested with the patronage of the 
‘Crown as well as the affairs of the empire.’ In this conduct, 
however, although it is obvious that personal pique was a ruling 
motive, it is impossible to trace a dereliction of principle ; and 
Brougham was able to boast with justice in reference to the Mel- 
bourne Government that not he, but they, had ceased to be refor- 
mers. In 1841 he voted against Sir R. Peel upon the formation of his 
Ministry ; in 1842 he opposed the imposition of the income tax ; 
and in 1846 he pronounced a glowing eulogium on the patriotism 
of the statesman who repealed the corn laws. An attitude aloof 
- from party connexion is evident in this course of conduct; and 
since 1846 Brougham has kept it steadily, on the whole support- 
ing the Whig interest, but, now.and then, as in the case of the 
sugar duties, and of the reduction of infant labour, giving a vote, 
or making a speech against it. In this period he has occasion- 
ally dealt with foreign questions; and here his antipathy to de- 
mocratic movements has made him condemn Mazzini and Kos- 
suth, while he has displayed his old hatred of despotism in any 
shape in warnings against the French Emperor. It should be added, 
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too, that, since 1835, he has sedulously and admirably attended 
his duties in appeals, and that he has dedicated a large portion of 
his time and energy to law reform and national education ; and in 
these spheres he has justly earned the applause of all who can 
appreciate his exertions. But it has been the inevitable result 
of this severance from party, that he has lost weight as a public 
man, and that he has become an isolated unit in politics; and 
few of the generation that has grown up since 1830, care to think 
that the Henry Brougham of the Reform Bill, who shook senates 
and awed monarchs, has stilla place among living statesmen. And 
yet witnesses to the usefulness and excellence of his public life 
have rapidly, though noiselessly, gathered in England, since he 
left office in 1835, in the cheapened justice and the extended 
education which have now become the common birthright ; and, 
as time advances and silences the din of the hour, these witnesses 
will multiply and prolong his fame. 

Nor should we omit a brief notice of Brougham’s labours in 
the provinces of science and literature during this long period of 
political seclusion. He has diligently cultivated physics and 
mathematics in these years, and, having been appointed Chan- 
cellor of the University of Edinburgh in 1859, he has collected 
and published several of his tracts on these subjects. His 
Natural Theology, and Political Philosophy, and his Sketches of 
Statesmen and Men of Letters in the Reign of George II1., 
have been his principal contributions to literature. The first 
two are treatises on mental and moral science—taking the term 
in its most extended sense—and the last is a series of amusing 
essays, many of which appeared in the Edinburgh Review. As 
regards the first, it cannot with truth be said that Brougham has 
shown much inventive thought, much breadth of view, or much 
deep insight with respect to natural theology or political philo- 
sophy. But he has accumulated a large mass of illustrations on 
these subjects ; and he has dealt with them in a popular manner, 
which, we hope, has attracted many to them. His Natural 
Theology is only a repetition of the old argument from design to 
prove the existence of an intelligent Creator, and of the first 
chapter of Butler's Analogy, to show that a future state is pro- 
bable ; and, so far as regards originality of view, it can lay claim 
to very little credit. We may also observe that it does not touch 
upon the ethical part of natural theology, upon the evidences in 
the scheme of nature of the moral government disclosed by 
Revelation—the part of by far the greatest importance, which has 
had so profound an interpreter in Butler. But it traces and 
exemplifies the proofs of design, and therefore of creative intel- 
ligence, through the various discoveries of modern physics; and 
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it.adds a number of instances to the evidence of the separate 
identity of spirit and matter—the basis of the natwral hope of 
immortality—and in this respect it is useful as a supplement to 
the reader of Plato, Paley, and the Analogy. As for the 
Political Philosophy, it is a bulky treatise with respect to the 
origin of civil government, the obligation of obedience to it, the 
varieties of forms of which it is composed, and the phenomena 
generally visible in them. It contains several sound remarks on 
the true foundation of government, which it finds properly in 
general expediency ; it details accurately, and seldom unjustly, 
the effects of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, in their 
numerous modifications, and it collects a great mass. of historical 
facts to sustain the positions which it has taken. But we do not 
find anything new or profound in it ; it is a compilation well 
digested, indeed, but not a work of depth and genius ; and we 
own that it reminds us forcibly of the adage that ‘a great book is 
a-great evil.’ 

The Sketches of Statesmen and Men of Letters are very un- 
equal, though good on the whole, and they ure the best literary 
production of their author. Those which relate to contemporary 
statesmen. and lawyers are generally vivid, life-like, and pleasing; 
and they prove that Brougham has sometimes the art of making 
us feel in contact with the characters he delineates. The descrip- 
tions of Chief Justice Gibbs, of Eldon, and of Perceval are true and 
natural, though touched with satire; and the same may be said, 
in‘a less degree, of the sketches of Canning, Castlereagh, and 
Erskine. Brougham is Jess happy when dealing with personages 
he never knew—as, for instance, Lord Chatham, Burke, and 
William Pitt—and he clothes the two last in depreciatory hues, 
which the truth, we think, will scarcely warrant. As for his 
portraits of men of letters, they are less interesting ; they detail 
the incidents of their lives, but not with marked biographical 
power ; and the irony of Voltaire, the sentiment of Rousseau, the 
placidity of Hume, and the gentleness of Adam Smith, are not 
rendered in full vitality. We should except, however, the por- 
traits of Black and Robertson, whom Brougham knew in child- 
hood and youth; for these give real pleasure to the reader, and 
remind him how different are the perceptions derived through 
‘the cold medium of books’. and those which are the result of 
living memory. The Sketches of Men of Letters are interspersed 
with criticisms on their different productions ; and, though these 
disclose much power of analysis, and occasionally some acute 
remarks, they are not particularly deep or brilliant. The worst 
of these. criticisms is that on Gibbon, in our judgment; it does 

scarcely any justice to an historian unrivalled in his method and 
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arrangement ; it lays too much stress on the errors of his style, 
which, although stilted, is terse and solid; and it indulges in a 
great deal of commonplace as regards the famous chapters on 
Christianity, without a single original remark upon them. The 
best of them certainly is that on the Wealth of Nations: it is 
a really able analysis of that work, with comments on its princi- 
pal errors and on subsequent economic discoveries ; and although 
it has not touched on some of the defects of Adam Smith, espe- 
cially as regards the measure of value, the theory of profits, and 
the doctrine of money, it is a multum in parvo of political 
economy. ‘The criticism on Voltaire as a poet and thinker is 
also just, sagacious, and searching ; and that on Hume, as a 
writer of history, though rather obvious, is sound and accurate. 
It should be added that the language of these sketches, though 
not choice and really beautiful, and often falling into wordiness 
and diffuseness, is the best specimen of Brougham’s English ; 
and that it now and then has a homely dignity, and also a flavour 
of dry humour, which is not without a pleasing effect. 

Looking back upon the career of Lord Brougham—we resume 
the higher but less celebrated title by which he is generally 
known at present—our estimate of him is easily formed. With- 
out wealth or aristocratic connexion, and in spite of the .disad- 
vantage of professional distractions, he rose to an eminence in 
the State which no lawyer but Eldon and Mansfield ever attained 
in modern times, and he acquired a weight in public affairs 
which, in 1830, made him almost a political dictator. He 
attained this position in part by his genius, in part by his natural 
energy and boldness, but chiefly by his untiring exertions in the 
cause of good government throughout the empire. From 1810 
to 1830 he was one of the greatest iconoclasts in our history— 
exposing abuses, denouncing bad laws, and removing checks on 
national progress; and, even at that period, in his reforms of 


_ education and the law, he proved himself to be a very efficient 


legislator. When he came into power he was, probably, a bad 
party leader—too dictatorial, excitable, and uncompromising ; 
and, as a minister, he disappointed public expectation, although 
he accomplished great results, and he evinced real and sterling 
patriotism. We think him entitled to the highest honour for 
having stood as a mediator between the House of Lords and 
the people, in the menacing crisis of the Reform Bill, and for 
having braved and withstood the unpopularity which he must 
have known would be the inevitable consequence. Since 1835 
he has sunk in reputation as a statesman, on account, chiefly, of 
his isolation from party, and not in consequence of any real 
demerits ; and his exertions as a social reformer in this period, 
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deserve the greatest honour and commendation. 
though not among the lights of the forum, either as a jurist or 
« practitioner, he displayed considerable vigour and ability ; and 
his judicial faculties, if not on a par with those of Lord Stowell, 
Lord Mansfield, and Lord Hardwicke, are certainly of a very 
high order. 
mand of language, energy in debate, scathing invective, and 
powerful irony; but he wanted art in arranging his topics: his 
speeches fail when studied in the closet; and his style was 
defaced by a heavy verboseness. 
‘causisque cognitus. 
‘canorum oratorem et volubilem, et acrem, atque eundem et 
‘vehementem fuisse dicebant. 
“operibus ejus; preclare inchoata multa, perfecta non plane.’ 
As a man of letters he will not rank very high, for literature with 
him was merely an amusement ; and although from this point of 
view his works are wonderful, and display much capacity of 
analysis, keen critical skill, and a mastery over illustration, 
they have not the characteristics of genius and thought which 
will make them live in the English language. 
reformer,.a promoter of education, and a thorough yet practical 
improver of our law, that Lord Brougham will obtain the ap- 
plause of posterity ; and for these services, we venture to predict, 
that his memory will long survive in England. 
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As a lawyer, 


His oratorical gifts were many and brilliant—com- 


‘ Carbo, est in multis judiciis, 
Hune qui audierant prudentes homines, 


Manus extrema non accessit 


It is as a social 
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Munich State Prison. Translated by M. Rensavn, with a Pre- 
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(7.) The Principles of Punishment on which the Mark System of 
Prison Discipline is advocated. By Captain Maconocute, 
R.N., K.H. London: J. Outivier. 1850. 

(8.) On Secondary Punishment. By Captain Maconocuiz, R.N., 
KsH. London. 1856. 

(9.) The Mark System of Prison Discipline. By Captain Maco- 
woontr, R.N., K.H. London: Mitchell and Son. 1859. 


THE two antagonist theories of morals, like antagonist theories 
in general, are both right and both wrong. The @ priori school 
has its truth; the @ posteriori school has its truth; and for the 
proper guidance of conduct, there must be due recognition of 
both. On the one hand it is asserted (and, limiting it to certain 
classes of actions, we quite agree in the assertion) that there is an 
absolute standard of rectitude. From the fundamental laws of 
life and the conditions of social existence, there are deducible 
certain imperative limitations to individual action—limitations 
which are essential to a perfect life, individual and social ; or, in 
other words, to the attainment of the greatest possible happiness. 
And these limitations, following inevitably as they do from un- 
deniable first principles, deep as the-very nature of life itself, con- 
stitute what we may rightly distinguish as absolute morality. On 
the other hand it is contended (and in a certain sense rightly 
contended), that with men as they are, and society as it is, the 
dictates of absolute morality are more or less impracticable. 
Legal control, which of necessity involves the infliction of pain, 
alike on those who are restrained and on those who pay the cost of 
restraining them, is proved by this very fact to be not absolutely 
moral ; seeing that absolute morality is the regulation of conduct in 
such way that pain shall not be inflicted. Wherefore, if it be 
admitted that legal control is at present indispensable, it must 
be admitted that these @ priori rules cannot be immediately 
carried out. And hence results the inference that we must adapt 
our laws and actions to the existing character of mankind—that 
we must estimate the good or evil that has been found to result 
from this or that arrangement, and so reach a posteriori a code 
productive of the greatest average benefits for the time being; in 
short, that we must fall back on the doctrine of expediency. Now, 
each of these positions being in itself unquestionable, it is a grave 
mistake to adopt either of them to the exclusion of the other. 
They should be respectively appealed to for mutual qualification. 
Progressing civilization, which is of necessity a succession of 
compromises between old and new, requires a perpetual readjust- 
ment of the compromise between the right and the practicable in 
social arrangements ; to which end both elements of the compro- 
mise must be kept constantly in view. If it is true that pure 
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rectitude prescribes a system of things far too good for men as 
they are, itis not less true that mere expediency does not of 
itself tend to establish a system of things any better than that 
which exists. If absolute morality owes to expediency the checks 
which prevent it from rushing into utopian absurdities, expe- 
diency is equally indebted to absolute morality for all stimulus to 
improvement. Let it be granted that the thing which for the 
present concerns us is to ascertain what is relatively right, it 
still follows that we must first consider what is absolutely right, 
since the one conception presupposes the other. Or, in other 
words, though we must be in great measure guided by considering 
what is best for the present times, yet we must ever bear in 
mind what is abstractedly best, so that the changes we make may 
be towards it, and not away from it. Unattainable as pure rec- 
titude is, and may long continue, we must keep an eye on the 
compass which tells us whereabout it lies, or we shall otherwise 
be liable to wander in sume quite opposite direction. 

One or two illustrations from our yecent history will show very 
conclusively, we think, how important it is that considerations of 
pure rectitude should be joined with those of expediency ; and 
how immense would be the evils avoided and the benefits gained 
if @ posteriori morality were enlightened by @ priori morality. 
Take first the case of free trade. Until recently it has been the 
practice of all nations in all times artificially to restrict their 
commerce with other nations. Throughout a great part of the 
past this course may have been defensible on grounds of policy. 
Without saying that lawgivers had the motive of promoting in- 
dustrial independence, it may yet be said that in ages when 
national quarrels were perpetual, it would not have been well for any 
people to be much dependent on others for necessary commodi- 
ties. But though there may be this ground for asserting that 
commercial restrictions were once expedient, it cannot be alleged 
that our corn laws were thus justified ; it cannot be alleged that 
the various hindrances and prohibitions which until lately ham- 
pered our industries, were needful to prevent us from being in- 
dustrially disabled by a war. Protection in all its forms was 
established and defended for other reasons of expediency; and 
the reasons for which it was opposed and finally abolished were 
also those of expediency ; elaborate calculations of immediate and 
remote consequences were set forth by the antagonist parties, and 
the mode of decision was by a balancing of these various alleged 
consequences. And what, after generations of mischievous legis- 
lation and long years of arduous struggle, was the conclusion 
established, and since justified by the results? Just the one 
which abstract equity plainly teaches,—that ability to exercise 
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the faculties, the total denial of which causes death—tbat liberty 
to pursue the objects of desire, without which there cannot be 
complete life—that freedom of action which his nature incites 
every individual to claim, and on which equity puts no limit save 
the like freedom of action of all other individuals, involve, 
among other corollaries, freedom of exchange. Government 
which, in protecting citizens from murder, robbery, assault, or 
other aggression, shows us that it has the all-essential function of 
securing to each this free exercise of faculties within the assigned 
limits, is called upon, in the due discharge of its function, to 
maintain this freedom of exchange, and cannot abrogate it 
without reversing its function, and becoming aggressor instead 
of protector. Thus, an appeal to absolute morality would all 
along have clearly shown in what direction legislation should 
tend. Qualified only by the consideration that they must not be 
so carried out in turbulent times as to endanger national life, 
through suspensions in the supply of necessaries, these @ priori 
principles would have guided statesmen, as fast as circumstances 
allowed, towards the normal condition. We should have been 
saved from hosts of needless restrictions; such restrictions as 
were needful would have been abolished as soon as was safe ; an 
enormous amount of suffering would have been prevented ; that 
prosperity which we now enjoy would have commenced much 
sooner; and our present condition would have been one of far 
greater power, wealth, happiness, and morality. 

Another illustration is supplied by the history of our railways. 
An immense loss of national capital has been incurred, and a 
vast amount of misery has been inflicted, in consequence of the 
neglect of a simple principle clearly dictated by abstract justice. 
Every one will admit that whoso enters into a contract, though he 
is bound to do that which the contract specifies, is not bound to 
do some other thing which is neither specified nor implied in the 
contract. We do not appeal merely to moral perception in sup- 
port or in proof of this position. It is one readily deducible 
from that first principle of equity which, as above pointed out, 
follows from the unalterable laws of life, individual and social ; 
and it is one which the accumulated experience of mankind has 
so completely justified, that it has become a tacitly-recognised 
doctrine of civil law among all nations. In cases of dispute 
respecting agreements, the question brought to trial always is, 
whether the terms of the agreement bind one or other of the 
contracting parties to do this or that; and it is assumed as a 
matter of course, that neither of them can be called upon to-do 
more than is expressed or understood in the agreement. Now, 
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this almost self-evident principle has been wholly ignored in rail- 
way legislation. A railway proprietor uniting with others to make 
and work a line from one specified place to another specified 
place, binds himself to pay certain sums in furtherance of the 
project, and by implication agrees to yield to the majority of his 
co-proprietors on all questions raised respecting the execution of 
this project. But he commits himself no further than this. He 
is not called upon to obey the majority with respect to the exe- 
cution of works not named in the deed of incorporation. Though 
with regard to the specified railway he has bound himself, he has 
not bound himself in respect to any other unspecified railway 
which his co-proprietors -aay wish to make; and he cannot be 
made a party to such unspecified railway. by a vote of the ma- 
jority. But this distinction has been wholly passed over. Share- 
holders in joint-stock undertakings have been perpetually involved 
in various other undertakings subsequently decided on by their 
fellow-shareholders ; and against their will have had their pro- 
perties heavily mortgaged for the execution of projects that were 
-ruinously unremunerative. In every case the proprietary con- 
tract for making a particular railway has been dealt with as 
though it were a proprietary contract for making railways! Not 
only have boards of directors thus misinterpreted it, and not only 
have shareholders foolishly allowed it to be thus misinterpreted, 
but legislators have so little understood their duties as to have 
constantly endorsed the misinterpretation. To this simple cause 
has been owing the great mass of our railway disasters. To the 
consequent abnormal facilities for executing new lines has been 
due the ruinous competition in extension and branch-making, 
and the projection of needless opposition lines got up merely to 
be purchased by the companies they threatened. Had each new 
scheme been executed by an independent body of shareholders 
without any guarantee from another company—without any capital 
raised by preference shares, there would have been little or none 
of the reckless expenditure we have seen. Something like a 
hundred millions of money would have been saved, and thousands 
of families preserved from ruin, had the proprietary contract been 
enforced according to the dictates of pure equity. 

We think these cases go far to justify our position. The 
general reasons we gave for thinking that abstract ethics must be 
joined with the ethics of immediate experience, to ensure correct 
guidance, are strongly enforced by these instances of the gigantic 
errors that are made when abstract ethics are ignored. The com- 
plex estimates of relative expediency cannot do without the clue 
furnished by the simple deductions of absolute expediency. 
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Let us study the treatment of criminals from this point of 
view. And first, let us set down those temporary necessities 
which have hitherto prevented, and do still, in part, prevent the 
establishment of a perfectly just system. 

The same social condition, the same average popular character, 
which involves a rigorous form of government, involves also a 
rigorous criminal code. Institutions are ultimately determined 
by the nature of the citizens living under them; and when these 
citizens are too impulsive or selfish for free institutions, and un- 
scrupulous enough to supply the requisite staff of agents for 
maintaining tyrannical institutions, they are proved by implication 
to be citizens who will not only tolerate, but will probably need, 
severe forms of punishment. The same mental defect underlies 
both results. The character which originates and sustains political 
liberty is a character much swayed by remote considerations—a 
character not at the mercy of immediate temptations, but one 
which contemplates the possible or probable consequences that 
may hereafter arise. We have only to remember how, among 
ourselves, a political encroachment is resisted, not because of any 
direct evil it inflicts, but because of the evils likely hereafter to 
flow from it; to see how the maintenance of freedom presupposes 
the habit of weighing distant results, and being chiefly guided by 
them. While, conversely, it is manifest that men who dwell only 
in the present, the special, the concrete—who do not realize with 
any vividness the contingencies of the future—will put little 
value on those rights of citizenship which profit them nothing, 
save as a means of warding off unspecified evils that can possibly 
affect them only at a distant time in an obscure way. Well, is it 
not obvious that the forms of mind thus contrasted will require 
different kinds of punishment for misconduct ? The first may be 
deterred by penalties that are less definite, less intense, less im- 
mediate ; while, to restrain the second, there must be penalties 
prompt and specific enough to be vividly conceived. For the 
one, dread of a long, monotonous, criminal discipline may suffice ; 
but for the other there must be severe inflictions of bodily pain 
and death. Thus we hold, not only that a social condition which 
generates a harsh form of government, also of necessity generates 
harsh retributions; but also, that in such a social condition, 
harsh retributions are requisite. And we believe there are facts 
which illustrate this. Witness the case of one of the Italian 
states, in which the punishment of death having been abolished 
in conformity with the wish of a dying duchess, assassinations 
increased so. greatly that it became needful to re-establish it. 

Nor is it only that in the less-advanced stages of civilization a 
bloody penal code is both a natural product of the time, and a 
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needful restraint for the time ; but it is also that a more equitable 
and humane code could not be carried out from want of fit ad- 
ministration. To deal with delinquents, not by short and sharp 
methods, but by such methods as abstract justice indicates, im- 
plies a class of agencies too complicated to exist under a low 
social state, and of officers more trustworthy than can be found 
among the citizens in such a state. Especially would the equitable 
treatment of criminals be impracticable where the amount of 
crime was very great. The number to be dealt with would be 
unmanageable. Some simpler method of purging the community 


of its worst members becomes, under such circumstances, a 


necessity. 

The inapplicability of an absolutely just. system of penal dis- 
cipline to a barbarous or semi-barbarous people is thus, we think, 
as manifest as is the inapplicability of an absolutely just form of 
government to them. And in the same manner that, for some 
nations, a despotism is warranted, so may a criminal code of the 
extremest severity be warranted. In either. case the defence is 
that the institution is as good as the average character of the 
people permits—that less stringent institutions would entail social 
confusion and its far more severe evils. Bad as a despotism is, 
yet where, as in many cases, anarchy is the only alternative, we 
must say that, as anarchy would bring far more suffering than 
despotism inflicts, despotism is justified by the circumstances. 
And similarly, however inequitable in the abstract were the be- 
headings, hangings, and burnings of ruder ages, yet, if it be 
shown that, without penalties thus extreme, the safety of society 
could not have been insured—if, in their absence, the increase of 
crime would have involved a greater total of suffering inflicted 
upon peaceable members of the community ; then it follows that 
morality warranted this severity. In the one case, as in the other, 
we must say that, measured by the quantities of pain respectively 
inflicted and avoided, the course pursued was the least wrong ; 
and to say that it was the least wrong is to say that it was rela- 
tively right. 

But while we thus fully admit all that can be alleged by 
the defenders of Draconian codes, we go on to assert a correlative 
truth which they overlook. While fully recognising the evils that 
must follow the premature establishment of a‘penal system dic- 
tated by pure equity, let us not fail to recognise the evils that 
have arisen from altogether rejecting the guidance of pure equity. 
Let us note how terribly the one-sided regard for immediate 
expediency has retarded the ameliorations from time to time 
demanded. 

Consider, for instance, the immense amount of suffering need- 
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lessly inflicted and demoralization needlessly caused by the 
severities of our laws in the last century. Those many merciless 
penalties which Romilly and others succeeded in abolishing were 


as little justified by social necessities as by abstract morality.’ 
Experience has since proved that to hang men for theft was a: 


measure not requisite for the security of property. And that such 


a measure was as much opposed to pure equity as to the Christian: 


ereed, scarcely needs saying. Evidently, had considerations of 


relative expediency been all along qualified by considerations of: 


absolute expediency, these severities, with all their concomitant 


| evils, would have ceased long before they did. 


Again, the dreadful misery, demoralization, and crime generated 
by the harsh treatment of transported convicts, would have been 


impossible, had our authorities considered not only what seemed ' 


politic, but also what seemed just. There would never have been 


inflicted on transports the shocking cruelties proved before the: 
Parliamentary Committee of 1848. We should not have had: 
men condemned to the chain gang and all its horrors, even for. 
insolent looks. There could not have been perpetrated such an- 
atrocity as that of locking up these chain gangs ‘ from sunset to: 


‘sunrise in the caravans or boxes used for this description of 
‘prisons, which hold from twenty to twenty-eight men, but in 
‘which the whole number can neither stand upright nor sit down 


‘at the same time, except with their legs at right angles to their. 
‘bodies. Men would never have been doomed to tortures: 


extreme enough to produce despair, desperation, and further 
erimes—tortures under which ‘a man’s heart is taken from him, 
and there is given to him the heart of a beast,’ as said by one 
of these law-produced criminals before his execution. We should 
not have been told, as by a chief justice of Australia, that the 


discipline was ‘carried to an extent of suffering, such as to 


‘render death desirable, and to induce many prisoners to seek 
‘it under its most appalling aspects. Sir G. Arthur would not 
have had to testify, that in Van Diemen’s Land convicts com- 
mitted murder for the purpose ‘of being sent up to Hobart 
‘Town for trial, though aware that in the ordinary course they 
‘must be executed within a fortnight after arrival ;' nor would 
tears of commiseration have been drawn from Judge Burton's 
eyes by one of these cruelly-used transports placed before him 
for sentence. In brief, had abstract equity joined with immediate 
expediency in devising convict discipline, not only would untold 
suffering, degradation, and mortality have been prevented, but 
those who were responsible for the atrocities we have indicated, 


would not themselves be chargeable with crime, as we now hold 


them to be. 
NO. LXIII. E 
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Probably we shall meet with a less general assent when, as a 
further benefit, which the guidance of absolute morality would 
have conferred, we instance the prevention of such methods as 
those in use at Pentonville. How the silent and the separate 
systems are negatived by abstract justice we shall by and bye see: 
for the present, the position we have to defend is, that these 
systems are bad. That but a moderate per-centage of the 
prisoners subjected to them are re-convicted may be true; though, 
considering the fallaciousness of negative statistics, this by no 
means proves an equivalent amount of reformation. But the 
question is not solely, as.most suppose, how many prisoners ate 
— from again committing crime; a further question is, 

w many of them have become self-supporting members of 
society? Itis notorious that this prolonged denial of human 
intercourse not unfrequently produces insanity or imbecility ; and 
even when it does not do this, its depressing influence must 
almost of necessity entail serious debility, bodily and mental.* 
Indeed, we think it highly probable that much of the apparent 
success is due to an enfeeblement which incapacitates for crime 
as much as for industry. Our own objection to such methods, 
however, has always been, that their effect on the moral nature is 
the very reverse of that required. All crime is anti-social, is 
prompted by self-regarding feelings, and checked by social 
feelings. Sympathy is the natural prompter of right conduct to 
others, and the natural opponent of misconduct to others; for 
out of sympathy grow, not only the kindly emotions, but also 
that sentiment of justice which restrains us from aggressions. 
Well, this sympathy, which makes society possible, is further 
cultivated by social intercourse. By habitual participation in 
the pleasures and pains of others, the faculty is strengthened; 
and whatever prevents this participation, weakens it—an effect 
commonly illustrated in the selfishness of old bachelors. Hence, 
therefore, we contend that shutting up prisoners within them- 
selves, or forbidding all interchange of feeling, inevitably deadens 
such sympathies as they have, and so tends rather to diminish 
than to increase the moral check to transgression. This a@ priori 
conviction, which we have long entertained, we now find con- 
firmed by the facts. Captain Maconochie states, as a result of 
observation, that a long course of separation so fosters the self- 
regarding desires, and so weakens the sympathies, as to make 


* Mr. Baillie-Cochrane says: — ‘The officers at the Dartmoor prison inform 
me that the prisoners who arrive there even after one year’s confinement at Pen- 
tonville, may be distinguished from the others by their miserable downcast look. 
In most instances their brain is affected, and they are unable to give satisfactory 
replies to the simplest questions.’ 
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even well-disposed men very unfit to bear the little trials of 
domestic life on their return to their homes. Thus, there is 
good reason to think that, while silence and solitude may cow 
the spirit or undermine the energies, it cannot produce true 
reformation. 

‘But how can it be shown,’ asks the reader, ‘that these inju- 
‘dicious penal systems are inequitable? Where is the method 
‘which will enable us to determine what kind of punishment is 
‘justified by absolute morality, and what kind is not?’ These 
questions we will now attempt to answer. 


So long as the individual citizen pursues the objects of his 
desires without diminishing the equal freedom of any of his 
fellow citizens to do the like, society cannot equitably interfere 
with him. While he contents himself with the benefits won by 
his own energies, and attempts not to intercept any of the 
benefits similarly won for themselves by others, or any of those 
which nature has conferred on them, no legal penalties can 
rightly be inflicted on him. But when, by murder, theft, assault, 
or minor aggression, he has broken through these limits, the 
community is warranted alike by absolute and by relative expe- 
diency in putting restraints upon him. On the relative expe- 
diency of doing this we need say nothing, it is demonstrated by 
all social experience. Respecting its absolute expediency, we 
proceed to point out how it is deducible from the ultimate laws 
of life. 

All life depends upon the maintenance of certain natural 
relations between actions and their results. This is true alike of 
its lowest and its highest forms. If respiration does not supply 
oxygen to the blood, as in the normal order of things it should 
do, but instead supplies carbonic acid, death very soon results. 
If the swallowing of food is not followed by the usual organic 
sequences—the contractions of the stomach, and the pouring 
into it of gastric juice—indigestion arises, and the vital energies 
are diminished. If active movements of the limbs fail in 
exciting the heart to supply blood more rapidly, or if the extra 
current propelled by the heart be greatly retarded by an aneurism 
through which it passes, speedy prostration ensues, vitality 
rapidly ebbs. In which and endless like cases we see that bodily 
life depends on the maintenance of the established connexions 
between physiological causes and their consequences. Among 
the intellectual processes, again, the same thing holds. If certain 
impressions made upon the senses do not induce the appropriate 
muscular adjustments; if the brain be clouded with wine, or 
consciousness be pre-occupied, or the perceptions be naturally 
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obtuse, the bodily movements are so ill-controlled that accidents 
ensue; and where, as in paralytic patients, the natural link 
between mental impressions and the appropriate movements is 
broken, the life is greatly vitiated. Add to which that when, as 
in the insane, evidence fitted, according to the usual order of 
thought, to produce certain convictions, produces convictions of 
an opposite kind, conduct is reduced to chaos, and life endangered 
or cut short,—so is it with the more involved phenomena. 
Just as we here find that, both in the physical and intellectual 
divisions, healthful life presupposes the continuance of the 
established successions of antecedents and consequents among 
our vital actions, so shall we find it in the moral division. In 
our dealings with external nature and our fellow men there are 
relations of cause and effect, on the maintenance of which, as on 
the maintenance of the internal ones above instanced, complete 
life depends. Conduct of this or that kind tends ever to bring 
results which are pleasurable or painful—action to bring its 
appropriate reaction; and the welfare of every one demands that 
these natural connexions shall not be interfered with. To speak 
more specifically, we see that in the order of nature inactivity 
entails want; and that, conversely, by exertion are secured the 
means of material benefit. In other words, there is an ordained 
connexion between vigorous exertion and the fulfilment of certain 
imperative needs. If, now, this ordained connexion is broken— 
if labour of body and mind have been gone through, and the 
produce of the labour is intercepted by some one else before it is 
consumed, one of the conditions to complete life is unfulfilled. 
Not only is the defrauded person physically injured by deprival 
of the wherewithal to make good the wear and tear he had under- 
gone, but if the robbery be continually repeated, he must die. 
And if, throughout the community in which he. exists, the 
natural relation between labour and its produce is habitually 
broken, the lives of all are not only directly undermined, but 
indirectly still more so, by the destruction of the motive for labour, 
and by the consequent poverty. Thus, to demand that there 
shall be no breach of the normal sequence between labour and 
the benefits obtained by it, is to demand that the laws of life 
shall be respected. What we call the right of property is simply 
a corollary from certain necessary conditions to human existence. 
And all else regarded as individual rights are similarly traceable 
to this origin. It is not, as some moralists have absurdly 
asserted, that such rights are derived from human legislation; 
nor is it, as asserted by others, with absurdity almost as great, 
that there is no basis for them, save the inductions of immediate 
expediency. But it is-that these rights are deducible from the 
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divinely-ordained connexions between our acts and their results. 
As certainly as there are conditions which must be fulfilled before 
life can exist, so certainly are there conditions which must be 
fulfilled before complete life can be enjoyed by the respective 
members of a society; and these, which we call the requirements 
of justice, simply answer to the most important of these con- 
ditions. 

If, then, life is our legitimate aim—if absolute morality means, 
as it does, conformity to the laws of complete life, then absolute 
morality warrants the restraint of those who force their fellow- 
citizens into nonconformity. Our justification is, that life is 
impossible save under certain conditions, that it cannot be 
perfect unless these conditions are maintained unbroken, and 
that if it is right that we should live, it is right that we should 
remove any one who either breaks these conditions in our persons 
or constrains us to break them. 

Such being the ultimate basis of our right to coerce the 
criminal, there next come the questions: What is the legitimate 
extent of this coercion? Can we from this same origin derive 
authority for certain demands upon him? and are there any 
similarly derived limits to such demands? ‘To both these ques- 
tions there are affirmative answers. 

In the first place we find authority for demanding restitution 
or compensation. Conformity to the laws of life being the 
essence of absolute morality, and the social regulations which 
absolute morality dictates being those which make this con- 
formity possible, it is a manifest corollary that whoever breaks 
these regulations may be justly required to undo, as far as pos- 
sible, the wrong he has done. The object being to maintain the 
conditions to complete life, it clearly follows that, when one of 
these conditions has been transgressed, the first thing to be re- 
quired of the transgressor is, that he shall put matters as nearly 
as may be in the state they previously were. The property stolen 
shall be restored, or an equivalent for it given. Any one injured 
by an assault shall have his surgeon's bill paid, compensation for 
lost time, and also for the suffering he has borne. And simi- 
larly in all cases of infringed rights. 

In the second place, we are warranted by this highest authority 
in restricting the actions of the offender as much as is needful to 
prevent further aggressions. Any citizen who will not allow 
others quietly to fulfil the conditions to complete life, who takes 
away the produce of his neighbour's labour, or deducts from that 
bodily health and comfort which his neighbour has earned by 
good conduct, must be forced to desist. And society is warranted 
in using such force as may be found requisite. Equity justifies 
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his fellow-citizens in limiting the free exercise of his faculties to 
the extent necessary for preserving the free exercise of their own 
faculties. 

But now mark that absolute morality countenances no restraint 
beyond this—no gratuitous inflictions of pain, no revengeful 
penalties. Complete life being the end of morality, and the con- 
ditions it insists upon being such as make possible this complete 
life to all members of a community, we cannot rightly abrogate 
these conditions, even in the person of a criminal, further than is 
needful to prevent greater abrogations of them. Freedom to 
fulfil the laws of life being the thing insisted on, to the end that 
the sum of life may be the greatest possible, it follows that the 
life of the offender must be taken into account as an item in this 
sum, and that we must permit him to live as completely as con- 
sists with social safety. It is commonly said that the criminal 
loses all his rights. This may be so according to law, but it is 
not so according to justice. Such portion of them only is justly 
withheld as cannot be given without danger to the community. 
Those exercises of faculty and consequent benefits which are 
possible under the necessary restraint cannot be equitably denied. 
If any do not think it proper that we should be thus regardful of 
an offender’s claims, let them consider for a moment the lesson 
which nature reads us. We do not find that those divinely- 
ordained laws of life by which bodily health is maintained, are 
suspended in the person of the prisoner. In him, as in others, 
good digestion waits on appetite. If he is wounded, the healing 
process goes on with the usual rapidity. And in his recovery 
from disease, as much effect is expected from the vis medicatriz 
nature by the medical officer, as in one who has not transgressed. 
His perceptions yield him guidance as they did before he was 
imprisoned, and he is capable of much the same pleasurable 
emotions. When we thus see that the beneficent arrangements 
of things are no less uniformly sustained in his person than in 
that of another, are we not bound tw respect in his person such 
of these beneficent arrangements as we have power to thwart? 
are we not bound to interfere with the laws of life no further than 
is absolutely needful? If any still hesitate, there is another 
lesson for them which has the same implication. If we break any 
one of those simpler laws of life out of which, as we have shown, 
the moral laws originate, the punishment inflicted on us is that 
necessitated by the transgression—just that, and no more. If 
careless of your footing, you fall, the consequent bruise, and pos- 
sibly some constitutional disturbance entailed by it, are all you 
have to suffer: there is not the further gratuitous penalty of a 
cold or an attack of smallpox. If you have eaten something 
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which you know to be indigestible, there follow certain visceral 
derangements and their concomitants, but for your physical sin 
there is no vengeance in the shape of a broken bone or a spinal 
affection. The sufferings, in these and other cases, are neither 
greater nor less than flow from the natural working of things. 
Well, should we not with all humility follow this example? Must 
we not infer that similarly a citizen who has transgressed the con- 
ditions to social welfare ought to bear the needful penalties and 
restraints, but nothing beyond these. Is it not clear that neither 
by absolute morality nor by nature’s precedents are we warranted 
in visiting on him any pains besides those involved in remedying 
the evil committed? To us it seems manifest that, if society 
exceeds this, it trespasses against the criminal. 

Those who think, as many will probably do, that we are tending 
towards a mischievous leniency, will find that the next step in 
our argument disposes of any such objection; for while equity 
forbids us te punish the criminal otherwise than by making him 
suffer the natural consequences, these, when rigorously enforced, 
are quite severe enough. 

Society having proved in the high court of absolute morality 
that the offender must make restitution or compensation, and 
submit to the restraints requisite for public safety, and the 
offender having obtained from the same court the decision that 
these restraints shall be no greater than the specified end requires, 
society thereupon makes the further demand that, while living in 
durance, the offender shall maintain himself; and this demand 
absolute morality at once endorses. The community having taken 
measures of self-preservation, and having inflicted upon the 
aggressor no punishments or disabilities beyond those involved in 
these necessary measures, is no further concerned in the matter. 
With the support of the prisoner it has no more to do than before 
he committed the crime. It is the business of society simply to 
defend itself against him, and it is his business to live as well 
as he can under the restrictions society is obliged to impose on 
him. All he may rightly ask is, to have the opportunity of 
labouring, and exchanging the produce of his labour for neces- 
saries; and this claim is a corollary from that already admitted 
that his actions shall not be restricted more than is needful for 
the public safety. With these opportunities, however, he must 
make the best of his position ; he must be content to gain as good 
a livelihood as the circumstances permit, and if he cannot employ 
his powers to the best advantage, if he has to work hard and fare 
scantily, these evils must be counted among the penalties of his 
transgression—the natural reactions of his wrong action. 

On this self-maintenance equity sternly insists. The reasons 
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Prison Ethics. 
which justify his imprisonment, equally justify the refusal to 


furnish him with any other sustenance than he earns. He is 
confined that he may not further interfere with the complete 
living of his fellow-citizens—that he may not again intercept 
any of those benefits which the order of nature has conferred on 
them, or any of those they have procured by exertion and. good 
conduct. And he is required to support himself for exactly the 
same reasons—that he may not interfere with others’ complete 
living—that he may not intercept the benefits they earn. For, if 


from the public stores, and indirectly from the pockets of all 
tax-payers. And what isthe property thus abstracted from 
tax-payers? It is the equivalent of so much benefit earned by 
labour. It is so much means to complete living. And when 
this property is taken away—when the toil has been gone through, 
and the produce it should have brought is intercepted by the 
tax-gatherer on behalf of the convict—the conditions to complete 
life are broken ; the convict commits by deputy a further aggres- 
sion on his fellow-citizens. It matters not that any such ab- 
straction is made according to law. We are here considering the 
dictum of that authority which is above law, and which law 
ought to enforce. And this dictum we find to be that each in- 
dividual shall take the evils and benefits of his own conduct— 
that the offender must suffer, as far as is possible, all pains entailed 
by his offence, and must not be allowed to visit part of them on 
the innocent. In brief, unless the criminal maintains. himself, 
he indirectly commits a further crime ; instead of restitution, he 
makes further aggression ; instead of repairing the breach he has 
made in the conditions to complete social life, he widens this 
breach. He inflicts on others that very injury which the restraint 
imposed on him was.to prevent. As certainly, therefore, as such 
restraint is warranted by absolute morality, so certainly does 
absolute morality warrant us in refusing him gratuitous support. 
. These, then, are the requirements of an equitable penal 
‘system :—That the aggressor. shall make restitution or compen- 
sation ; that he shall be placed under the restraints requisite for 
social security; that neither any restraints beyond these, nor 
‘any gratuitous penalties, shall be inflicted on him; and that 
‘while living in confinement or under surveillance he shall main- 
tain himself. We are not prepared to say that such dictates may 
‘at once be fully obeyed. Already we have admitted that the 
‘deductions of absolute expediency must, in our transition state, 
‘be qualified by the inductions of relative expediency. We have 
pointed out that in rude times the severest criminal codes were 
justified by: morality, if without them crime could not be re- 
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pressed and social safety insured. Whence, by implication, it 
follows that our own methods of treating criminals are warranted, 
if they come as near to those of pure equity as circumstances 

ermit. That in sundry respects any system now feasible must 
fall short of the ideal sketched out, is very possible. 1t may 
be that the enforcement of restitution or compensation is in many 
eases impracticable. It may be that on some convicts penalties 
more severe than abstract justice demands must be inflicted. 
And on the-other hand, it may be that entire self-maintenance 
would entail on the wholly unskilled criminal a punishment too 
grievous to be borne. But any such immediate shortcomings do 
not affect our argument. All we insist upon is, that the com- 
mands of absolute morality shall be obeyed as far as possible— 
that we shall fulfil them up to those limits beyond which experi- 
ment proves that more evil than good results—that, ever keeping 
in view the ideal, every change we make shall be towards its 
realization. 


But now we are prepared to show that this ideal may be in 
great part realized at the present time. Actual experience in 
various countries, under various circumstances, has shown that 
immense benefits result from substituting for the old penal 
systems, systems that approximate to that above indicated. Ger- 
many, France, Spain, England, Ireland, and Australia, send 
statements to the effect that the most successful criminal dis- 
cipline is a discipline of decreased restraints. And further, 
the evidence proves the success to be greatest where the nearest 
approach is made to the arrangements prescribed by abstract 
justice. We shall find the facts striking, and some of them even 
astonishing. 

When M. Obermair was appointed Governor of the Munich 
State Prison,— 


“he found from 600 to 700 prisoners in the jail, in the worst state 


of insubordination, and whose excesses, he was told, defied the harshest 
and most stringent discipline ; the prisoners were all chained together, 
and attached to each chain was an iron weight, which the strongest 
found. difficulty in dragging along. ‘The guard consisted of about 
100 soldiers, who did duty not only at the gates and around the.walls, 
but also in the passages, and even in the workshops and dormitories ; 
and, strangest of all protections against the possibility of an out- 
break or individual invasion, twenty to thirty large savage dogs, of the 
bloodhound breed, were let loose at night in the passages and courts 
to keep there watch and ward. According to his account the place 
was a perfect Pandemonium, comprising, within the limits of a few 
acres, the worst passions, the most slavish vices, and the most heartless 
tyranny.’ 
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M. Obermair gradually relaxed this harsh system. He greatly 
lightened the chains, and would, if allowed, have thrown them 
aside ; the dogs and nearly all the guards were dispensed with, 
and the prisoners were treated with such consideration as to gain 
their confidence. Mr. Baillie-Cochrane, who visited this prison 
in 1852, says the prison gates were 
‘Wide open, without any sentinel at the door, and a guard of only 
twenty men idling away their time in a guard-room off the entrance- 
ae None of the doors were provided with bolts and bars ; the 
only security was an ordinary lock, and as in most of the rooms the 
key was not turned, there was no obstacle to the men walking into the 
passage... .. Over each workshop some of the prisoners with the 
best characters were appointed overseers, and M. Obermair assured me 
that if a prisoner transgressed a regulation, his companions generally 
told him ‘es ist verboten’ (it is forbidden), and it rarely happened 
that he did not yield to the opinion of his fellow-prisoners. . . . . 
Within the prison walls every description of work is carried on; the 
prisoners, divided into different gangs and supplied with instruments 
and tools, make their own clothes, repair their own prison walls, and 
forge their own chains, producing various specimens of manufacture 
which are turned to most excellent account—the result being, that 
each prisoner, by occupation and industry, maintains himself; the 
surplus of his earnings being given him on his emancipation, avoids his 
being parted with in a state of destitution.’ 

And further, the prisoners ‘associate in their leisure hours, 
‘ without any check on their intercourse, but at the same time 
* under an efficient system of observation and control’—an arrange- 
ment by which, after many years’ experience, M. Obermair 
asserts that morality is increased. ‘ 

And now what has been the result? During his six years’ 
government of the Kaisers-lauten (the first prison under his care), 
M. Obermair discharged 132 criminals, of which number 123 
have since been admirably conducted, and 7 have been recom- 
mitted. From the Munich prison, between 1843 and 1845, 298 
prisoners were discharged. ‘Of these, 246 have been restored, 
‘ improved, to society. Those whose characters are doubtful, but 
* have not been remanded for any criminal act, 26 ; again under 
* examination, 4; punished by the police, 6 ; remanded, 8 ; died, 
‘8.’ This statement, says M. Obermair, ‘is based on irrefutable 
* evidence.’ And to the reality of his success we have the testi- 
mony not only of Mr. Baillie-Cochrane, but of the Rev. C. H. 
Townsend, Mr. George Combe, Mr. Matthew Hill, and Sir John 
Milbanke, our Envoy at the Court of Bavaria. 

Take, again, the case of Mettray. Every one has heard some- 
thing about Mettray, and its success as a reformatory of juvenile 
criminals. All which is here required is to point out how nearly 
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the successful system there pursued conforms to the first prin- 
ciples above enunciated. 

Note first that this ‘Colonie Agricole’ is ‘ without wall or en- 
closure of any sort, for the purposes at least of confinement ; 
and except when for some fault a child is temporarily put in a 
cell, there is no physical restraint. The life is industrial; the 
boys being brought up to trades or agriculture as they prefer, and 
all the domestic services being discharged by them. ‘They all 
do their work by the piece ;’ are rewarded according to the judg- 
ment of the chef d'atelier, and a portion being placed at the dis- 
posal of the child, the rest is deposited in the savings-bank at 
Tours. ‘A boy in receipt of any money has to make payment 
‘for any part of his dress which requires to be renewed before 
‘the stated time arrives at which fresh clothing is given out ; 
‘,... on the other hand, if his clothes are found in good con- 
‘dition at such time, he receives the benefit of it by having the 

‘money which would have been laid out in clothes placed to his 
‘account.’ Two hours per day are allowed for play. Part- 
singing is taught, ‘and if a boy shows any turn for drawing he 
‘ receives a little instruction in it. . . . Some ofthe boys also are 
‘ formed into a fire-brigade, and have rendered at times substan- 
‘ tial assistance in the neighbourhood.’ In which few leading 
facts do we not clearly see that the essential peculiarities are— 
no more restraint than is absolutely necessary, self-support as far 
as possible, extra benefits earned by extra labour, and as much 
gratifying exercise of faculties as the circumstances permit. 

The ‘intermediate system’ which has of late been carried out 
with much success in Ireland, exemplifies in a degree the prac- 
ticability of the same general principles. Under this system 
prisoners working as artisans are allowed ‘such a modified 
* degree of liberty as shall in various ways prove their power of 

* self-denial and self-dependence, in a manner wholly incompatible 

* with the rigid restraints of an ordinary prison.’ An offender 
who has passed through this stage of probation, is tested by em- 
ployment ‘on messenger’s duties daily throughout the city, and 
‘also in special works required by the department outside the 
‘ prison walls. The performance of the duties of messengers 
‘ entails their being out until seven or eight in the evening, unac- 
“companied by any officer; and although a small portion of 
‘ their earnings is allowed them weekly, and they would have the 
*‘ power of compromising themselves if so disposed, not one in- 
‘ stance has as yet taken place of the slightest irregularity, or 
* even the want of punctuality, although careful checks have been 
‘ contrived to detect either, should it occur.’ A proportion of 
their prison earnings is set aside for them in a savings-bank, 
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and to this they are encouraged to add during their period of 
partial freedom, with a view to subsequent emigration. The 
results are, ‘in the penitentiary the greatest possible order and 
‘ regularity, and an amount of willing industry performed that 
“cannot be obtained in the prisons; employers to whom pri- 
soners are eventually transferred, ‘have on many occasions re- 
“ turned for others in consequence of the good conduct of those at 
‘ first engaged ;’ and according to Captain Crofton’s pamphlet of 
1857,. out of 112 conditionally discharged during the previous 
year, 85 were going on satisfactorily, ‘9 have been discharged 
“too recently to be spoken of, and 5 have had their licences re- 
“voked. As to. the remaining 13, it has been found impossible 
‘to obtain accurate information, but it is supposed that 5 have 
‘ left the country, and 3 enlisted.’ 

The ‘mark system’ of Captain Maconochie, is one which more 
fully conforms to the principle of self-maintenance under restraints 
no greater than are needful for safety. The plan is to join with 
time-sentences certain labour-sentences—specific tasks to be 
worked out by the convicts. ‘No rations, or other supplies of 
‘ any kind, whether of food, bedding, clothing, or even education 
‘ or indulgences, to be given gratuitously, but all to be made ex- 
“changeable, at fixed rates, at the prisoners’ own option, for 
‘ marks previously earned ; it being understood, at the same time, 
* that only those shall count towards liberation which remain over 
‘and above all so exchanged ; the prisoners being thus caused to 
* depend for every necessary on their own good conduct ; and their 
‘ prison offences to be in like manner restrained by corresponding 
* fines imposed according to the measures of each.’ The use of 
marks, which thus become a form of money, was first introduced 
by Captain Maconochie in Norfolk Island. Describing the 
working of his method, he says— 


‘ First, it gave me wages and then fines. One gave me willing and 
progressively-skilled labourers, and the other saved me from the neces- 
sity of imposing brutal and demoralizing punishments. .. . . My 
form of money next gave me school fees. I was most anxious to en- 
courage education among my men, but as I refused them rations gra- 
tuitously, so I would not give them schooling either, but compelled 
them to yield marks to acquire it. . . . . I never saw adult schools 
make such rapid progress. . . . . My form of money next gave me 
bailbonds in case of minor or even great offences; a period of close 
imprisonment being wholly or in part remitted in consideration of a 
sufficient number of other prisoners of good character becoming bound, 
under a penalty, for the improved conduct of the culprit.’ 


Even in the establishment of a sick club and a burial club, 
Captain Maconochie applied ‘the inflexible principle of giving 
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nothing for nothing.’ That is to say, here as throughout, he 
made the discipline of the prisoners as much like the discipline of 
ordinary life as possible ; let them experience just such good or 
evil as naturally flowed from their conduct, a principle which he 
tightly avows as the only true one. What were the effects that 
followed ? All have heard of the extreme debasement of Norfolk 
Island convicts, and on a preceding page we have described some 
of the horrible sufferings inflicted on them. Yet, starting with 
these most demoralized of criminals, Captain Maconochie ob- 
tained highly favourable results. ‘In four years,’ he says, ‘I 
‘discharged 920 doubly-convicted men to Sydney, of whom only 
£20, or 2 per cent., had been re-convicted up to January, 1845; 
while,.at the same time, the ordinary proportion of Van Diemen’s 
Land men otherwise trained was 9 per cent. ‘Captain Macono- 
‘chie,’ writes Mr. Harris in his Convicts and Settlers, ‘ did more 
‘for the reformation of these unhappy wretches, and ameliora- 
‘tion of their physical circumstances, than the most sanguine prac- 
‘tical mind could beforehand have ventured to hope. - Another 
witness says, ‘a reformation far greater than has been hitherto 
‘effected in any body of men by any system, either before or after 
‘yours, has taken place in them.’ ‘As pastor of the island, and 
‘for two years a magistrate, I can prove that at no period was 
‘there so little crime,’ says the Rev. B. Naylor. And Thomas 
H. Dixon, Chief Superintendent of Convicts in Western Aus- 
tralia, who partially introduced the system there in 1856, asserts 
that not only was the amount of work done under it extraor- 
dinary, but that ‘even although the characters of some of the 
‘party were by no means good previously (many of them being 
‘men whose licences had been revoked in England), yet the trans- 
‘formation which in this and all other respects they underwent 
‘was very remarkable indeed.’ If such have been the results, 
though the method has been very imperfectly carried out (for 
the Government all along refused to give any fixed value to 
the marks as a means to liberation), what might not be expected 
if its motives and restraints were allowed their full influence ? 
Perhaps, however, of all evidence the most conclusive is that 
afforded by the prison of Valencia. When, in 1835, Colonel 
Montesinos was appointed governor, ‘the average of re-com- 
‘mittals was from 30 to 35 per cent. per annum—nearly the same 
‘that is found in England and other countries in Europe ; but 
‘such has been the success of his method, that for the last three 
‘years there has not been even one re-committal to it, and for the 
‘ten previous years they did not, on an average, exceed 1 per cent.’ 
And how has this marvellous change been brought about? By 
diminished restraint and industrial discipline. The following 
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extracts, taken irregularly from Mr. Hoskins’s Spain as It is, will 
prove this :-— 

‘When first the convict enters the establishment he wears chains, 
but on his application to the commander they are taken off, unless he 
has not’ condueted himself well.’ 

‘There are a thousand prisoners, and in the whole establishment I 
did not see above three or four guardians to keep them in order. They 
say there are only a dozen old soldiers, and not a bar or bolt that 
might not be easily broken—apparently not more fastenings than in 
any private house.’ 

‘When a convict enters, he is asked what trade or employment he 
will work at or learn, and above forty are open to him. . . . . There 
are weavers and spinners of every description; . . . . blacksmiths, 
shoemakers, basketmakers, ropemakers, joiners, eabinetmakers, making 
handsome mahogany drawers; and they had also a printing machine 
hard at work.’ 

‘The labour of every description for the repair, rebuilding, and 
cleaning the establishment, is supplied by the convicts. They were 
all. most respectful in demeanour, and certainly I never saw such a 
good-looking set of prisoners, useful occupations (and other considerate 
treatment) having apparently improved their countenances. . .. . 
And besides a ‘garden for exercise planted with orange trees,’ there 
was also a poultry yard for their amusement, with pheasants and 
various other kinds of birds; washing houses, where they wash their 
clothes; and a shop, where they can purchase, if they wish, tobacco 
and other little comforts out of one-fourth of the profits of their 
labour, which is given to them. Another fourth they are entitled to 
when they leave; the other half goes to the establishment, and often 
this is sufficient for all expenses, without any assistance from the 
Government.’ 

Thus the highest success, regarded by Mr. Hoskins as ‘ really 
a miracle,’ is achieved by a system most nearly conforming to 
those dictates of absolute morality on which we have insisted. 
The convicts are almost, if not quite, self-supporting. They are 
subject neither to gratuitous penalties nor unnecessary restric- 
tions. While made to earn their Jiving, they are allowed to 
purchase such enjoyments as consist with their confinement; the 
avowed principle being, in the words of Colonel Montesinos, to 
‘ give as much latitude to their free agency as can be made con- 
*formable to discipline at all.’ And thus they are (as we found 
that equity required they should be) allowed to live as satisfac- 
torily as they can, under such restraints only as are needful for the 
safety of their fellow-citizens. 

To us it appears extremely significant that there should be so 
close a correspondence between @ priori conclusions and the 
results of experiments tried without any reference to such con- 
clusions. On the one hand, neither in the doctrines of pure 
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equity with which we set out, nor in the corollaries drawn from 
them, is there any mention of criminal reformation ; our concern 
has been solely with the rights of citizens and convicts in their 
relations to each other. On the other hand, those who have 
carried out the improved penal systems above described have had 
almost solely in view the improvement of the offender; the just 
claims of society and of those who sin against it having been left 
out of the question. Yet the methods which have succeeded so 
marvellously in decreasing criminality are the methods which 
most nearly harmonize with the requirements of abstract justice. 
May we not, in this mutual confirmation, see clear proof of a con- 
formity with the divinely ordained principles of things ? 

That the most equitable system is the one best calculated to 
teform the offender may indeed be deductively shown. In the 
first place, the internal experience of every one must prove to 
him that excessive punishment begets, not penitence, but indig- 
nation and hatred. So long as an aggressor suffers nothing 
beyond the evils that have naturally resulted from his own mis- 
conduct—so long as he perceives thaf his fellow-men have done 
no more than was needful for self-defence—he has no excuse for 
anger, and is led to contemplate his crime and its punishment as 
eause and effect; but if gratuitous sufferings are inflicted on 
him, a sense of injustice is produced. He regards himself as an 
Injured man; he cherishes animosity against all who have 
brought this harsh treatment upon him; glad of any plea for 
forgetting the injury he has done to others, he dwells instead on 
the injury others have done to him. Thus nurturing a desire for 
revenge rather than atonement, he re-enters society not better 
but worse, and if he does not commit further crimes, as he often 
does, he is restrained by the lowest of motives—fear. In the 
second place, observe that this industrial discipline, to which 
criminals subject themselves under a purely equitable system, is 
the discipline they especially need. Speaking generally, we are 
all compelled to work by the necessities of our social existence. 
For most of us this compulsion suffices; but there are some 
whose aversion to labour is too great to be thus overcome. Not 
labouring, and needing sustenance, they are compelled to obtain 
it in illegitimate ways, and so bring on themselves the legal 
penalties. ‘The criminal class being thus in great part recruited 
from the idle class, and the idleness being the source of the 
criminality, it clearly follows that a successful discipline must 
be one which shall cure the idleness. The natural compulsions 
to labour having been eluded, the thing required is that the 
offender shall be so placed that he cannot elude them. And this 
is just what is done under the system we have advocated. Its 
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action is such that men whose natures are ill-adapted to the con- 
ditions of social life are, by their own deeds, brought into a 
position in which a better adaptation is forced upon them by the 
alternative of starvation. In the third place, let us not forget 
that the discipline which absolute morality dictates is salutary, 
not only because it is industrial, but because it is voluntarily 
industrial. 

As we have shown, equity requires that the confined criminal 
shall be left to maintain himself—that is, shall be left to work 
much or little, and to take the consequent plenitude or hunger. 
When, therefore, under this sharp but natural spur a prisoner 
begins to exert himself, he does so by his own will. The process 
by which he is thus gradually led into habits of labour is a pro- 
cess by which his self-control is strengthened ; and this is what 
is wanted to make him a better citizen. It is to no purpose that 
you make him work by external coercion; for when he is again 
free, and the coercion absent, he will be what he was before. 
The coercion must be an internal one, which he shall carry with 
him out of prison. It avails little that you force him to work ; 
he must force himself to work. And this he will do only when 
placed in those conditions which equity dictates. 

Here, then, we find yet a third order of evidences. Psychology 
supplies important supports to our conclusion. The various 
experiments above detailed, carried out by men who had no 
political or ethical theories to propagate, have established facts 
which we find to be quite concordant not only with the deduc- 
tions of absolute morality, but also with the deductions of mental 
science. Such a combination of different kinds of proof cannot, 
we think, be resisted. 


And now let us try whether, by pursuing somewhat further the 
method thus far followed, we see our way to the development of 
certain improved systems that are coming into use. 
Equity requires that the restraints put upon the criminal shall 
be as great as are needful for the safety of society, but not 
greater. In respect to the quality of the restraint, there is little 
difficulty in interpreting this requirement; but in deciding on 
the duration of the restraint there is considerable difficulty. No 
obvious mode presents itself of finding out how long a trans- 
gressor must be held in legal bondage to insure society against 
further injury from him.. <A longer period than is necessary 
implies an actual injustice inflicted on the offender; a shorter 
period than is necessary implies a potential injustice to society. 
And yet, without good guidance, one or other of these extremes is 
almost sure to be fallen into. 
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At present the length of penal sentences is fixed in a manner 
that is wholly empirical. For offences defined in certain technical 
ways, Acts of Parliament have assigned transportation, imprison- 
ment, or penal servitude, having durations not greater than so 
much nor less than so much; these partially determined periods 
having been arbitrarily fixed by legislators under the promptings 
of moral feeling. Within the assigned limits the judge exercises 
his discretion, and in deciding on the time over which the re- 
straint shall extend, he is swayed partly by the special quality of 
the offence, partly by the circumstances under which it was com- 
mitted, partly by the prisoner's appearance and behaviour, and 
partly by the character given to him; to which add, that the 
conclusion he arrives at after consideration of these data depends 
very much upon his individual nature—his moral bias and his 
theories of human conduct. Thus the mode of fixing the dura- 
tion of penal restraints is from beginning to end little else than 
guessing. And how ill this system of guessing works we have 
abundant proofs. ‘Justices’ justice,’ which illustrates it in its 
simplest form, has become a byeword; and the decisions of 
higher criminal courts are open to severe criticism in respect 
alike of undue severity and undue lenity. Daily do there occur 
cases of extremely trifling transgressions visited with imprison- 
ment of considerable length; and daily do there occur cases in 
which the penalty imposed is so inadequate that the offender, 
time after time, commits new crimes when time after time dis- 
charged from custody. 

Now the question is, whether in place of this purely empirical 
method which answers so ill, equity can guide us to a method 
which shall more correctly adjust the periods of restraint to the 
requirements of each case. We believe it can. We believe that 
by following out its dictates we shall arrive at a method that is 
ina great measure self-acting, and therefore less liable to be 
vitiated by the errors of individual judgment or feeling. 

Already we have seen that were the requirements of absolute 
morality consulted, every transgressor would be compelled to 
make restitution or compensation. Throughout a considerable 
tange of cases this would itself involve a period of restraint 
varying more or less accurately with the magnitude of the offence. 
It is true that when the malefactor was a person possessing ample 
means, the making restitution or compensation would usually be 
to him but a slight punishment. But though in these compara- 
tively few cases the regulation would fall short of its object in 
so far as its effect on the criminal was concerned, yet in the im- 
Mense majority of cases—in the cases of aggressions committed 
by the poorer members of the community—it would act with 
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efficiency. It would involve periods of detention that would be 
longer or shorter according as the injury done was greater or less, 
and according as the transgressor was idle or industrious. And 
although between the injury done by an offender and his moral 
itude there is no constant and exact proportion, yet the 
greatness of the injury done affords, on the average of cases, a 
better measure of the discipline required than do the votes of 
Parliamentary majorities and the guesses of judges. 

But our guidance does not end here. An endeavour still fur. 

ther to obey the commands of justice will carry us still nearer 
to a correct adjustment of discipline to delinquency. When, 
having enforced restitution, we insist upon some adequate gua 
rantee for the future safety of society, and content ourselves with 
any guarantee that is sufficient, we by implication open the way 
to a self-acting regulator of the period of detention. Already 
our laws are in many cases satisfied with certain securities fot 
subsequent good behaviour. Already it is manifest that this 
system tends to separate the more vicious from the less vicious; 
seeing that on the average the difficulty of finding securities is 
great in proportion as the character is bad. And what we pro- 
pose is, that this system, now confined to particular kinds of 
offences, shall be made general. But let us be more specific. 

A prisoner on his trial calls witnesses to testify to his previous 
character—that is, if his character has been tolerably good. The 
evidence thus given weighs more or less in his favour according 
to the respectability of the witnesses, their number, and the na 
ture of their testimony. Taking into account these several ele- 
ments, the judge forms his conception of the delinquent’s general 
disposition, and assigns him a proportionate length of punish 
ment. Now, may we not fairly say that if the current opinion 
respecting a convict’s character could be brought directly to bear 
in qualifying the statutory sentence, instead of being brought 
indirectly to bear, as at present, it would be a great improvement? 
Clearly the estimate made by a judge from such testimony must 
be very inferior in accuracy to the estimate made by the pri- 
soner’s neighbours and employers. Clearly, too, the opinion 
expressed by such neighbours and employers in the witness-box 
is less trustworthy than an opinion which entailed on them serious 
responsibility. The desideratum is that a prisoner’s sentence 
shall be qualified by the judgment of those who have had life 
long experience of him, and that the sincerity of this judgment 
shall be tested by their readiness to act upon it. 

But how is this to be done? Very simply. When a convict 
has fulfilled his task of making restitution or compensation, let 
it be possible for one or other of those who have known him to 
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take him out of confinement on giving adequate bail for his good 
behaviour. Always premising that such an arrangement shall be 
possible only under an official permit, to be withheld if the pri- 
soner’s conduct has been unsatisfactory, and always premising 
that the person who offers bail shall be of good character and 
means, let it be competent for such a one to liberate a prisoner 
by being bound on his behalf for a specific sum, or by becoming 
responsible for any injury which he may do to his fellow-citizens 
within a specified period. This will, doubtless, be thought a 
startling proposal. Not only, however, shall we find good rea- 
sons to believe it might be safely acted upon, but we shall find 
facts proving the success of a plan that is obviously less safe. 

. Note, in the first place, that under such an arrangement the 
liberator and the convict would usually stand in the relation of 
employer and employed. Those to be thus conditionally released 
would always be ready to work for somewhat lower wages than 
were usual in their occupation ; and those who became bound for 
them would not only have this economy of wages as an incentive, 
but would be in a manner guaranteed by it against the risk un- 
dertaken. In working for less money, and in being under the 
surveillance of his master, the convict would still be undergoing 
a mitigated discipline. And while, on the one hand, he would 
be put on his good behaviour by the consciousness that his 
master might at any time cancel the contract and surrender him 
back to the authorities, he would, on the other hand, have a 
remedy against his master’s harshness in the option of returning 
to prison, and there maintaining himself for the remainder of 
his term. 

In the next place observe that the difficulty of obtaining such 
conditional release would vary with the gravity of the offence 
that had been committed. Men guilty of heinous crimes would 
femain in prison, for no one would dare to become responsible 
for their good behaviour. Those convicted a second time would 
femain unbailed for a much longer period than before, seeing 
that having once inflicted losses on those bound for them, they 
would not be soon again offered the opportunity of doing the 
like ; only after a prolonged period of good behaviour testified 
to by prison officers, would they be likely to get another chance. 
Conversely, those whose transgressions were not very serious, and 
who had usually been well conducted, would readily obtain reco- 
gnizances; while to venial offenders this qualified liberation 
would come as soon as they had made restitution. To which 
add, that when innocent persons were pronounced guilty, as well 
as in the not unfrequent cases of solitary misdeeds being com- 
mitted by those of really superior natures, the system we have 
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described would supply a remedy. From the wrong verdicts of 
the law, and its mistaken estimates of turpitude, there would be 
an appeal; and long-proved worth would bring its reward in the 
mitigation of grievous wrongs. 

Let us not forget the further advantage that there would by 
implication result—a long industrial discipline for those who 
most needed it. Speaking generally, diligent and skilful workmen, 
who were on the whole useful members of society, would, if their 
offences were not serious, soon obtain employers to give bail for 
them. Whereas members of the especially criminal class—the 
idle and the dissolute—would remain long in confinement ; since, 
until they had been brought by the discipline of self-maintenane 
under restraint, to something like industrial efficiency, no em- 
ployer would be tempted to become responsible for them. 

We should thus have a self-acting test, not only of the length 
of restraint required for social safety, but also of that apprentice 
ship to labour which many convicts need; while there would be 
supplied a means of rectifying sundry failures and excesses of 
our present system. May we not, in short, say that the plan 
would practically amount to an extension of trial by jury? At 
present the State calls in certain of a prisoner's fellow-citizens to 
decide whether he is guilty or not guilty: the judge, under 
guidance of the penal laws, being left to decide what punishment 
he deserves, if guilty. Under the arrangement we have described. 
his decision would admit of modification by a jury of the con 
vict’s neighbours. And this natural jury, observe, while it would 
be best fitted by previous knowledge of the man to form @ 
opinion, would be rendered cautious by the sense of grave re: 
sponsibility: inasmuch as any of its number who gave a conditional 
release, would do so at his own peril. 

And now mark that all the evidence forthcoming to prove the 
safety and advantages of the ‘intermediate system,’ proves still 
more conclusively the safety and advantages of this which we 
would substitute for it. What we have described is nothing mor 
than an intermediate system reduced to a natural instead of a 
artificial form, carried out with natural checks instead of artificial 
checks. If, as Captain Crofton has experimentally shown, it i 
safe to give a prisoner conditional liberation on the strength 0 
good conduct during a certain period of confinement, it is 
evidently safer to let his conditional liberation depend not on 
on good conduct while under the eyes of his jailors, but also o 
the character he had earned during his previous life. If it is safe 
to act on the judgment of officials whose experience of a convict 
behaviour is comparatively limited, and who do not suffer penalties 
when their judgments are mistaken ; then, manifestly, it is safef 
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(when such officials can show no reason to the contrary), to act 
on the judgment of one who has not only had better opportunities 
of knowing the convict, but who will be a serious loser if his 
judgment proves erroneous. Further, that surveillance over con- 
ditionally-liberated prisoners which the ‘intermediate system’ 
exercises, would be still better exercised, when, instead of going 
to a strange master in a strange district, he returned to some 
master in his own district; and under such circumstances, it 
would be easier to get such information respecting his after- 
career as is found desirable. Add to which that if, on the recom- 
mendation of the officers, Captain Crofton’s prisoners obtain 
employers ‘who have on many occasions returned for others, in 
consequence of the good conduct of those at first engaged ;’ 
still better might we expect the system to act when, instead of 
the employers having ‘ every facility placed at their disposal for 
satisfying themselves as to the antecedents of the convict,’ they 
were already familiar with his antecedents. 

Finally, let us not overlook the fact that this course is the only 
one which, while duly consulting social safety, is also entirely 
just to the prisoner. As we have shown, the restraints imposed 
on a criminal are warranted by absolute equity only to the extent 
needful to prevent further aggressions upon his fellow-men ; and 
when his fellow-men impose greater restraints than these, they 
trespass against him. Evidently then, when a prisoner has worked 
ong out his task of making restitution, and, so far as possible, undone 
the wrong he had done, society is, in strict justice, bound to 
accept any arrangement which adequately protects its members 
against further injury. And if, moved by the expectation of 
profit or other motive, any citizen sufficiently substantial and 
trustworthy, will take upon himself to hold society harmless, 
society must agree to his proposal. All it can rightly insist upon 
is, that the guarantee against contingent injury shall be adequate ; 
which, of course, it never can be where the contingent injury is 
of the gravest kind. No bail could compensate for murder or 
manslaughter ; and therefore in these, and other extreme crimes, 
society would rightly refuse any such guarantee, even if offered, 
which it would be very unlikely to be. 


Such, then, ig our code of prison ethics. Such is the ideal 
which we ought to keep ever in view when modifying our penal 
system. Again we say, as we said at the outset, that the realization 
# of such an ideal wholly depends upon the advance of civiliza- 
@ tion. Let no one carry away the impression that we regard all these 
purely equitable regulations as immediately practicable. Though 
4 they may be partially carried out, we think it highly improbable, 
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or rather impossible, that they should at present be carried out 
in full. The number of offenders, the low average of enlighten- 
ment and morality, the ill-working of administrative machinery, 
and above all, the difficulty of obtaining officials of adequate in- 
telligence, good feeling, and self-control, are obstacles that must 
long stand in the way of carrying out a system so complex as 
that which morality dictates. And we here assert, as emphatically 
as before, that the harshest penal system, utterly bad though it 
may be in the abstract, is yet ethically justified, if it is as good 
as the circumstances of the time permit. However great the 
cruelties it inflicts, yet if a system theoretically more equitable 
would not be a sufficient terror to evil-doers, or could not be 
carried out from lack of officers sufficiently judicious, honest, and 
humane—if less rigorous methods would entail a diminution of 
social security, then the methods in use are extrinsically good, 
though intrinsically bad : they are, as before said, the least wrong, 
and therefore relatively right. 

Nevertheless, as we have endeavoured to prove, it is immensely 
important that, while duly considering the relatively. right, we 
should keep the absolutely right constantly in view. True as it 
is that in this transition state our conceptions of the ultimately 
expedient must ever be qualified by our experience of the proxi- 
mately expedient, it is not the less true that the proximately ex- 

edient cannot be determined unless the ultimately expedient is 
own. Before we can say what is as good as the time permits, 
we must say what is abstractedly good ; for the first idea involves 
the last. We must have some fixed standard, some invariable 
measure, some constant clue; otherwise we shall inevitably be 
misled by the endless suggestions of immediate policy, and wander 
away from the right rather than advance towards it. This con- 
clusion is, we think, fully borne out by the facts we have cited. 
In other cases, as well as in the case of penal discipline, the 
evidence shows how terribly we have erred from obstinately re- 
fusing to consult first principles and clinging to an unreasoning 
empiricism. Though, in the history of the world, grievous evils 
have occasionally arisen from the attempt suddenly to realize 
absolute rectitude, yet a greater sum total of evils has arisen 
from the moré usual course of ignoring absolute rectitude. Age 
after age effete institutions have been maintained far longer than 
they would else have been. Equitable arrangements have been 
needlessly postponed ; and recent experience in criminal discipline 
shows that in consequence of this perversity we are even now 
persevering in a system that is no longer relatively right, and 
are thus not only failing to reform our criminals, but inflicting 
heavy costs upon ourselves. | 
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Ant. III.—(1.) Les Contemplations. By Victor Hueco. 2 Vols. 
(2.) La Légende des Siécles : Premiére Série. Histoire —Les Petites 
Epopées. By Victor Hveo. 

(8.) Poésies Nouvelles. By A. pz Musser. 


Ir is easy to say fine things of poets, but it is more difficult to 
aecount for the varying influence of their works. We do not 
suspect our neighbour in town, who is secretary to a great 
sewerage company, of keen sympathy with Mr. Tennyson. We 
meet him in his daily omnibus journey, a precise and business- 
laden man. We talk to him about shares and financial mys- 
teries, in which we too have a laborious interest. He is a 

actical, hard-working Englishman, who takes only one month’s 

liday in the year. His name is Thompson. Our astonish- 
ment was great one spring afternoon when we met Thompson on 
the brow of a Sussex hill, radiant as if he had just discovered a 
goldfield. Thompson in a reverie! His keen grey eyes were 
full of distant light, and he was quite unconscious of acquaint- 
ance with us. We were, however, glad to see his abstraction, for 
it suited our mood. Next day we made out the farmhouse where he 
lodged, and with a familiarity which London intercourse had never 
suggested, while waiting for him in his room, we turned over a 
book or two on his table. We found pre-eminent Mr. Tennyson's 
poems, in which several of our favourite passages were strongly 
underscored. He came in while our surprise was at its 
climax, and in a moment our old acquaintance ripened into 
friendship intimate enough to speak of feeling and impression, 
though still in that shy fashion Englishmen use when they allude 
to their emotions. We discussed, however, the keen pleasure 
we had found in watching the Sussex landscape. We recalled 
the cloud-shadows flitting up the fields, and the sudden gleams 
that struck the gorse thickets with double gold. We quoted 
our favourite poet now and then, when we sought to express 
how our senses grew alert to the throb of the glad earth whose 
accumulated life and motion made us half unconscious of our 
own. We acquitted Thompson of intentional slight to us 
the day before, when we found that he, the secretary of a 
sewerage company, had wandered, freed from the weight of 
memory and dreaming like ourselves, to the source of the stream 
whose silver ribbon had led him unresistingly. In truth, the 
address of a London acquaintance would have strangely startled 
him, lost as he was in the sense of pleasant sound from the 
reedy shallows and the murmur of bees, that muffled the faint 
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discord of far-off rooks. Thompson still vibrated with the 
emotion of vague delight that had spurred him to leave the lower 
levels and climb the chalk cliff above. He did not tell us, but 
we knew by sympathetic experience, that he had lain entranced 
on its carpet of aromatic thyme, and gazed into the mysteries of 
the blue distance, until, he hardly knew why, they became pain to 
him. We, too, had felt the measureless Heaven weigh upon us 
as we perceived in sad reality the discord that jarred our soul 
in presence of the spring-time harmonies. Yet we learnt to 
agree with Thompson that the hour spent on that cliff taught us 
deeper thought and quicker love. We came down from it re- 
assured of the book-truth, that seeming discords have their due 
office in the symphony of creation; and our hearts were opened 
to the revelation around us of unfathomable wisdom and faultless 
law. We doubt not that Thompson will return to London a 
stronger man, to do his work with a more trusting faith; and 
while he is among the ‘squares and streets, Mr. Tennyson’s 
poems will often be referred to by him as the best mirror of 
God's manifested beauty extant in this generation. 
The union of the poetic with the practical life in Thompson is 
not, we conceive, uncommon in this cotton-spinning but Teutonic 
Britain. His double existence was revealed to us by an accident; 
but we have reason to believe that many a hard-headed worker 
among us, many a man whom his intimates know only as intensely 
practical, has artistic tastes that help to make his life of aspiring 
toil and ‘self-help’ what it is. 
The distinguishing characteristic of a thorough-bred English- 
man is his acceptance of Duty under whatever aspect she present 
herself. He is content to take his place in the order of Provi- 
dence. Though there may be puzzling difficulties in ‘ Fate,’ he 
has simply to do his best. This temper carried into his relations 
with the external world, predisposes him always to see the good 
in it. He trusts society. He loves Nature, whether she be in 
rough or tender mood. He embraces Religion, which justifies to 
him the acts of God. He accepts such Poetry as fulfils her 
true office of imaging to him the beauty of God. It is not a 
mere coincidence that England should be the missionary of re- 
ligion throughout the world, while she can also show a nobler 
line of poets than any other nation. The parallel facts have 
their roots in the same national characteristic—the reverent 
instinct of law. The true Englishman has inborn respect for 
order—Divine, national, and social; nor less, though the develop- 
ment of this sense has been later, for natural and artistic law. 
He dwells on their connexion, where it is proved, and not on the 
discrepancies, which have yet. to be explained. We need not, 
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then, account by reasons of sentiment or scholarship—Thompson 
has not much of either,—for his love of In Memoriam, and his 
unwearying interest in the Idylls of the King. Mr. Tennyson's 
power over him lies mainly in his assertion of the golden chain 
wherewith the ‘whole round earth’ is ‘every way bound about 
the feet of God.’ The great poet uses the profoundest truths of 
science to link man and nature again in the harmonies which 
once made a paradise of earth. He reconstructs concord between 
the Sussex landscape and Thompson’s heart, and shows him the 
beauty that is also law. For Mr. Tennyson can combat the lie 
which says that matter with all its attributes is evil, without falling 
into the contrary lie of Pantheism, which has, without his knowing 
it, perhaps, scared so many Thompsons from the relief of natural 
beauty. It is his appreciation of order which endears Mr. 
Tennyson to Englishmen, and which enables him to preach the 
Christ after the straitest sect of believers, yet without that 
dogmatism which is the mere spectrum of law, and equally 
cramps the conclusions of reason and the creations of the imagi- 
nation. 

We are not engaged in a review of Mr. Tennyson's works; yet, 
rising from the study of French poetry, we are impelled to 
honour him with a fresh sense of his greatness. Of the living 
poets with whose productions we are acquainted, he alone com- 
mands the love of those in every section of thought who desire 
to reconcile the newest discoveries of the mind and the experience, 
with the intuitions of a Christian imagination, and who love to 
have modern breadth of thought clothed in a perfection of language 
that Chaucer, Spenser, or Dryden would alike acknowledge to be 
English undefiled. Would Thompson have taken Aurora Leigh 
with him from his desk in London to his farmhouse in Sussex ? 
We bow courteously to Mrs. Browning, we value her more highly 
than do nine-tenths of our critics, yet her utterances are those 
only of a very transient philosophy, which meantime does not 
express itself in the Anglo-Saxon tongue, or reflect the Anglo- 
Saxon life. Can we suppose Mr. Arnold’s polished revival of 
classic art, or Mr. Monckton Milnes’ vers de société would have 
been found on my friend's oaken table. They are for well- 
furnished boudoirs, where they may prove useful correctors to the 
spasmodic school; though, after all, that mission is no longer 
urgent. The late wars cured our appetite for the eccentricity 
which marks inert nationality, much as dyspeptic dreams haunt 
the idle man. The blue lights of our hysterical merveilleux 
paled before the eastern sunburst of British courage and faith ; 
while Mr. Tennyson, as was fitting, earned growing popularity 
through Peace exhibitions, Crimean endurance, and Indian terror. 
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His poetry was a beacon-fire that shone brighter for national 
gloom, while it pointed us on our course. It is calm and pure, 
as becomes a flame that, fed by the richest products of the land, 
mounts to its source and its object in ‘ love still tending upwards.’ 
However widespread his influence among the very English, we 
do not expect unlimited sympathy in our appreciation of Mr. 
Tennyson from all our readers. The class of persons among us 
who are still partly shadowed by the Manichean heresy, cry avaunt 
to his sensuousness; objecting to his creations, as their fore- 
fathers did to the painted glass in our cathedrals. A large 
portion of ‘good society’ finds him cold, and, though half- 
ashamed to admit the fact, prefers for its light reading Lucile to 
In Memoriam. If our friend Thompson does not appreciate the 
sparkle of La Marquise, and has little sympathy with Owen 
Meredith’s Palingenesis, young Lord Alberic Fitzmogyn, who has 
just inherited his mother's immense fortune, and with it bought 
the Clere estates, makes the Wanderer his chief companion. 
We know Lord Alberic, and have heard his French clocks at 
midnight in his manor-house of Clere, and read his French books 
while surrounded by a /duze worthy of Monte Christo, but that was 
shrined in an antique English hall beyond M. Dumas’ powers of 
description. Alberic Fitzmogynis very young, and enjoys to the 
full a ‘blighted career’ and ‘sad satiety; but we have a high 
opinion of his talents, and predict for him an ultimate success 
in sanatory and reformatory pursuits. Meantime in the summer 
we spent at Clere, his friends and estate and comforts were 
of small consolation to him. Scorning their attractions, he often 
came to our room and held cynical discourse in the strain of Mis- 
anthropos, and even quoted, with his excellent French accent, some 
of M. de Musset’s philosophy of hopelessness—delight of the 
jeunesse dorée on both sides the Channel. Now, why does 
Alberic, who is a far more clever fellow than Thompson, prefer the 
lower poet? Because, being at discord with himself, he finds 
companionship in the railer at discords; while Thompson, 
obedient to the circumstances of his life, loves the rebuilder of 
its shattered law. 

Owen Meredith describes well the pain of wasted power and 
the dissipation of the heart. He pleases those who have felt the 
fever of insufficiency, and desire to quench it in the ocean of 
excess; but he aims at constructing no form of better life, as 
Mr. Tennyson does. Instead of forging for us armour of proof 
in which we may pass safely the slippery valley of emotion, and, 
traversing the enchanted ground of beauty, be the wiser for its 
lessons, Owen Meredith entangles us in the enigma of our pas- 
sions, and weaves for us garlands of roses, in each of which, as 
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Our National Dislike of French Poetry. vig 
the leaves drop off, he mockingly points out to us a death’s- 
head 


We should not dwell so long on the distinctions between 
poets of such different rank and Mr. Tennyson, if they did not 
shadow the yet wider gulf between the modern schools of French 
and English poetry; and many of Owen Meredith’s faults and 
some of his beauties are caught from the ‘ romanticists’ who are 
now despotic leaders of the Gallic taste. We are not at present 
criticising his merits, and if we blame as French in tone, and 
sometimes in style, his cynical exhibition of social wrong, he must 
not therefore think us insensible to his appreciation of landscape, 
and his poignant satire. We know that his descriptions of the 
meagre and selfish passions which have their origin and end in 
luxury and idleness, made charming as they are by well-bred 
language, please the young Alberics and Augustas who have 
little else to do but to nurse the like emotions; but their abrupt 
antitheses of man’s heart and man’s life, their rebellion overnight 
against conventionalisms to which next morning they become 
slaves, are too foreign to English manners to take rank in the 
court of English poetry. ‘Very French’ is an epithet which, 
though somewhat vague, is not unfrequent; and though the well- 
thinking people who employ it with most emphasis have some- 
times least definite meaning in their assertion, there is an undoubted 
and deserved censure in the phrase when applied to the imagina- 
tive literature of our neighbours. We acknowledge the difficulty 
of a calm and impartial judgment on the poetry of a variety of 
race as distinct from our own as the agreeable poodle is different 
from the honest watch-dog. Yet as Monsieur’s levities and Mon- 
sieur’s yells incite more than one of our minor mastiffs to stand 
on his head and howl, we will endeavour to judge the cause of 
Towzer v. Fan-fan, and to give a reason for our application of 
the expression ‘ very French’ in an injurious sense to the poetry 
of our otherwise fascinating friends. Popular opinion is no 
mean authority in the trial of the imagination, and we are na- 
tionally as contemptuous to the Frenchman now, after peace and 
brotherhood, as in the days of our hottest hatred. Let us see if 
the vox populi can in this instance be defended, and if the French 
muse really deserves Saxon reprobation. 

The twin streams that flowed from the Langue d’Oil have widely 
and steadily diverged; and if we glance at the course one has 
followed, we shall find little cause for wonderment at the dis- 
repute which has haunted her. Confined in the cisterns of an. 
alien antiquity, she could not mirror the life of Northern Chris- 
tianity ; for centuries she stagnated within the artificial limits of 
classicalism. She lost, as a result, the beauties of reflection, the 
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heritage only of such fountains as preserve the motion and purity 
of natural life.. The hour came that she should overflow the 
barriers of academic taste. The Revolution of ’89 broke down 
her restraints as effectually as all other French proprieties. Can 
we love her better since, losing herself as she does in lawless 
chaos, without the unity of purpose which can alone confer 
beauty on art, without depth except of mud, or sparkle except 
of scum? It is true she lends sap to monstrous growths of 
pithless jungle; she provides covert for the passions of her vo- 
taries; but she is a joy to no living thing, though a powerful 
attraction to the inexperienced who have upon them the thirst of 
life. We are far from wishing boastfully to compare the course 
of our poetry, yet we cannot but see how it has kept pace with 
our nation’s growth. Through its history the sound of hope 
has ever come from the voice of our great leaders. Her ‘ paroles 
dans Vépreuve,’ unlike M. Hugo’s, are not angry invective against 
authority, but steady prophecy of the wider circle that contains 
all existing limitations. Do our readers know Chaucer's Good 
Counseil, which is said to have been written on his death-bed ? 
We quote it as an example of the spirit in its birth that attained 
its noblest stature when Milton ‘justified the ways of God to 
man,’ and which Mr. Tennyson now represents when he shows 
to us the whole creation moving in reference to ‘some far-off 


Divine event.’ Very contrary to M. Hugo’s advice is the fol- 
lowing :— 


‘Flee fro the pres, and duelle with sothfastenesse, 
Suffice the thy good, though it be small, 
For horde hath hate and clymbyng tikelnesse, 
Pres hath envye, and well is blent over alle, 
Savoure no more than the behove shalle, 
Rede wel thyself, that other folk canst rede, 
And trouthe thee shal delyver it ys no drede.’ 


Our readers will note the trustfulness and obedience to Divine 
government which underlies this summary of action. Respect 
for law is the key-note of the English nature and the guide of 
the English imagination. Therefore our poetry has preserved its 
course through revolution and war, through trouble and through 
prosperity, in increasing power; a river that obeys its impulse 
to the ocean, reflecting heaven not the less that it mirrors as 
it flows the country it has blessed, and whose blessing it has 
received. Pers 

_It is difficult to define the causes of the contrasting develop- 
ment of the French and English imagination. There are some 
who .find in political conditions a reason for it, but these are 
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M. de Musset’s Cynicism. 17 


ouly the result of social tendencies; and again, the social ten- 
dencies are traceable to national character, moulded of course in 
its turn by the reflex action of society and law. We mean by 
national character that common quality which we describe when 
we say that Lord Palmerston and Tom Sayers are thoroughly Eng- 
lish; and in the corresponding national character of Frenchmen, 
whether of the Faubourg St. Germain or the Faubourg St. An- 
toine, we shall find, we think, the solution of that great puzzle, 
their poetic literature. French science we respect, French manu- 
factures we must have. French society is inimitable. Why can 
we not take to our hearts French epics? Difference of tongue is 
not the stumbling-block. Byron and Moore, Shelley and Walter 
Scott, have taken our neighbours by storm. How many of our 
readers, always excepting Alberic Fitzmogyns, cherish Victor 
Hugo or delight in Lamartine? Yet there are treasures of vocal 
and scholarly wealth among the French ‘romanticists’ unsur- 
passed in some instances by our writers who have taken similar 
subjects for their verse. Why, when French prose is a necessity 
to us, do we pooh-pooh French poetry? A hundred years ago 
our indifference to the Henriade was ascribed to that gross bar- 
barism with which Shakspeare had so infected us, that not Mil- 
ton’s majesty nor Pope’s exactness could restore our vitiated taste. 
But now that the culbute génerale has inaugurated the wildest 
novelties of metre as of matter among the representatives of 
Racine and Voltaire, why do we still stand aloof? Are we blinded 
with excess of light? Let us be reverent and cosmopolitan at 
once, and, leaving the leading-strings wherein our great masters 
habitually hold us, we will endeavour to do justice to the modern 
school of poetry in France. 

M. Hugo is now undeniably its chief; for the welcome M. de 
Musset earned by his grace and trenchant precision of style will 
not, we imagine, win for the subjects of his eloquent verse a per- 
manent success. His wild revolt against all that Christianity 
since its leaven first worked in the world has accomplished, how- 
ever gilded by the arts of civilization, will have, we would hope, 
only a transient influence. He was a brilliant meteor, but his 
fires were born of corruption. <A wild portent in the troubled 
world of France, he flashed gorgeous light around his track ; 
yet it revealed little more than the foul places of the demi- 
monde over which it hovered. We do not wonder at his tempo- 
rary power, for he exemplified, even more excitingly than Byron, 
the union of beauty and evil, which is the favourite mystery of 
sensuous intellect. We who have Mr. Tennyson's Vision of Sin 
written for our learning, recoil from M. de Musset’s metaphysics 
of crime with a greater pain than from any brutality of his pre- 
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decessors. We acknowledge the merits of his language, which 
is like Mr. Tennyson’s in its freedom from rhetorical flourish or 
the neologism so prevalent in the writings of his fellow-romanti- 
cists; but the pathos with which he links vice and the highest 
aspirations of our exiled souls together, the strain in which he 
combines the yearning of a fallen angel with a scepticism only 
possible to man, impress us almost with terror. We do not, we 
think, use too English a tone when we censure his revolt against 
law, and compare it disadvantageously with that patient faith in 
the compensations of good, which makes even those of our master 
poets who are most sensitive to suffering most trustful of its 
uses. 

But M. de Musset is only one of a school whose prominent 
feature is its rebelliousness. Insurrection against the unities 
seems to have entailed war with all order, moral or artistic; and 
freed from the despotism of classical forms, the French imagina- 
tion flings itself into the lawlessness of its present career. Both 
its slavery to the antique and its present libertinage appear to us 
to have the same root, which is discoverable if we cast a glance 
upon the national characteristics of a Frenchman pur-sang. He 
loves to define, he is discontented with uncertainties, but acute 
in measuring the measurable ; for instance, he gives birth to 
encyclopedism that is conclusive on every branch of knowledge, 
and he is ready with constitutions and projets de loi for every 
nation under heaven that seems to require mending. Theories 
are his delight, and he is brilliant in hypothesis. There are, of 
course, negations to all this positivism. Our neighbour chafes 
against the undefined, and therefore in affairs of faith he vibrates 
between scepticism and superstition. He is eminently rebellious 
except to his own logic, but its inferences he imposes inexorably 
on those who do not jump with him to bis conclusions. What 
he cannot demonstrate he despises, what is above a syllogism 
he dreads or detests. We could enumerate a dozen examples of 
this mental constitution. For instance, Frenchmen are prompt 
in action because they see no alternative to what they have once 
decided; they love society because in conversation ideas are 
defined. Visible results being always their aim, they are neat in 
their adaptation of artistic conception to their manufactures. 
They spend their thoughts on the externals of life because they 
do not perplex. Their grand feats of action represent to them the 
sum of existence, and therefore glory is their highest good. They 
incline to believe in Destiny, and call Providence the ‘logic of 
circumstance ;' differing in this most widely from the Englishman, 
who is true to the law of obedience, though he cannot express its 
conditions in any neat formula. 
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To see how this over-faith in the Ego influences the poetry of 
the ‘ great nation,’ we have but to notice the antagonism to God 
which is innate in minds that only love what they can compre- 
hend, and the equal antipathy to Nature, that becomes monstrous 
to the Frenchman because she presents facts often irreconcileable. 
We must expect from him a narrow measurement of man’s rela- 
tions with either, being, as they are, not precisely computable in 
decimals. 

A hard world, then, for poets, is la belle France, where God, and 
nature, and man’s relations with the heaven above and the earth 
below, are repulsive topics ; for these are,and must be, thé subjects 
of the noblest poetry. From the Iliad, which created for the 
Greeks a theology, and the Divina Commedia, wherein Dante 
treated of sin, retribution, and regeneration, to our own school of 
modern English poetry, the aim of imaginative art has been to 
reconcile not only man, but also inanimate nature, in the Divine 
and perfect harmony. When Providence is pleased to gift a 
Frenchman with intuitions that are, after all, not controllable by 
logic, he grows up exotic to his people; and, if he is not over- 
borne by circumstance, he must perforce wage unceasing war 
with his nation and his own habitual ideas. This war has hitherto 
resulted in the imitative slavery of classicalism and the chaos of 
the existing romanticism. We acknowledge there is improve- 
ment, however, in the wild revolt that dates from ‘89, for of all 
eating poisons imitation is the most fatal to poets. It is an hypo- 
crisy of the imagination. It will produce agreeable forms, and, as 
we ‘have seen, the Gallic mind enjoys correct form. It even 
exalted purity of style above truth of thought, until forms and 
styles, political, social, or poetic, were swept away in the great 
lurch of Europe before she settled on her new course. And it 
was time ; for, under the old régime, if Trissotin conformed to the 
axioms of the Académie, he surpassed Shakspeare. We almost 
welcome the anarchy which released oppressed poets as well as 
corvéable peasants. The freed owvriers struck their hardest at 
the restraints of society, and the verse-makers at the restraints of 
art. Why should sans-culottes utter their inspirations in Alexan- 


drines, or refrain from slang, if it helped them to a rhyme? A © 


bas le roi! a bas Vaugelas! The French museentered on anew 
life, Madame Etiquette flung her hair loose on the storm. She 
is indifferent to her dress, and careless of her gestures as any 
prophetess ; but are her sayings oracles? She declaims power- 
fully in sometimes beautiful cadence, she is a Pythoness in all 
but inspiration ; in short, she is a great actress. Intellect and 
daring energy give her words force that rouses our wonder, while 
her reckless defiance of authority excites our passions. But is 
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this poetry? Mr. Tennyson shall answer for us, who thus 
describes the poet's mission— 


‘He saw through life and death, through good and il, 
He saw through his own soul 
The marvel of the everlasting will, - 
An open scroll.’ 


until by his means— 
‘ Truth was multiplied on truth, the world 
Like one great garden showed, 


And through the wreaths of floating dark upceurled 
Rare sunrise flowed.’ 


Yet how vague must this be to the French lover of certainty. 
‘What is truth ?’ he will ask, and wait not for an answer. Never- 
theless, in the representation of truth, that is, of the perfect real 
which under our present disabilities we call the ideal, lies the 
whole difference between art and manufacture. If the sculptor 
has not a conception of ideal perfection to be carved out of his 
block of marble, he is simply a stone-cutter. The artist in verse 
who has no vision of beauty, no ‘faculty divine,’ is.a very idle 
man who spoils prose. His verse, be it ever so musical, ifit has 
no higher aim than time or tune, might as well be filled up in the 
fashion of French chansonniers, with laridondaine and miriton 
miritaine. Our English poets have taught us that their aim, 
consciously or unconsciously, is the re-construction of intellectual 
beauty, which they ‘ feel after, if haply they may find it ;’ and here 
on the threshold of the world where dwell the ‘forms of things 
‘ unknown, the greatest masters of French verse have stumbled. 
Its ‘ airy nothings’ cannot be caged in a proposition. We can 
never say of the beautiful that it has three angles equal to two 
right angles, or make an exhaustive analysis of good. We stand 
on the shore of truth and borrow cupfulls of its measureless 
waters for our necessities, but we cannot survey it by any trigo- 
nometry, or plumb it by any patent mechanism. Yet beauty, and 
good, and truth, which together form the unity of the perfect, 
are the objects of all poetry deserving the name. Here is a 
dilemma for the artist who is the born slave of necessary fact, the 
worshipper by prescription of inexorable logic. The works of 
M. Victor Hugo, who ranks deservedly highest of French versi- 
fiers, prove his perplexity, witnessing, as they do, the struggle of 
his imagination with his conclusions. 

We do not judge him from the productions of his youth—within 
a year he has put forth two volumes which are eloquent of all 
we have said. In the Légende des Siécles he has evidently 
assembled his convictions; he has expressed them in rugged, 
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yet eloquent language peculiarly his own. We do not deny that 
these E:popées are a noble contribution to European literature, 
and in some passages of their historical pictures he has probably 
soared higher than any living Frenchman can aspire to do—we 
will give them fitting attention presently—but in the meantime 
if we seek in M. Hugo's latest and most laboured work for some 
indication of his ideal, some sketch of that beautiful which all 
artists strive after, we find little that can be a ‘joy for ever.’ 
M. Hugo does not shrink from his office as priest of Art; he vies 
with Dante and Milton, and presents to us a visionary Paradise as 
compensation for present evil. As cunning painters do, he even 
darkens the foreground of his picture to a most unnatural black- 
ness, that the distant light may be enhanced. We English, who 
revere law, and find daily fresh food for awe and admiration in 
the Divine conduct of the universe, feel utter astonishment, 


‘then a desire to laugh, and finally sorrow, in our contemplation 


of M. Hugo’s ideal millennium, Plein Ciel. M. Hugo's plan for 
the restoration of fallen humanity is simple. The law of gravity 
is to be reversed, and the wrong and suffering of this furrowed 
world is to be cured by aerial navigation. The supreme dream 
of the chief French poet's imagination is a frantic reversal of 
cosmical order. In this nineteenth century he renews the gross 
materialism of the Babel folly which aimed at emancipating man- 
kind from the conditions which reason and experience alike con- 
vince us are ‘ very good.’ We Anglo-Saxons can hardly conceive 
that M. Hugo—thinker, scholar, and brilliant declaimer—should 
advertise a quackery of the soul a thousandfold more flagrant 
than any panacea for the body. Can the vehemence of M. 
Hugo’s rapture invite us to venture our future in his weight- 
less ship, which, containing all that remains of the human race 
after a deluge that is to close the story of the earth, and— 


‘ 


rompant tous les terrestres neuds, 

Volante, et franchissant le ciel vertigineux, 
Réve des blémes Zoroastres, 

Comme effrénée au souffle insensé de la nuit, 

Se jette, plonge, enfonce et tombe, et roule et fuit 
Dans le précipice des astres !’ 


No English school-girl in her senses, however fresh from con- 
templation of the monsters on the celestial globe, would place 
her paradise in a balloon that jibs and plunges among the ‘sur- 
prised constellations, even though she might hope to witness how— 


‘ Androméde étincelle, Orion resplendit ; 
L’essaim prodigieux des Pléiades grandit 
Sirius ouvre son cratére ; 
NO. LXIIL. G 
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Arcturus, oiseau d’or, scintille dans son nid ; 
Le Scorpion hideux fait cabrer au zénith 
Le poitrail bleu du Sagittaire.’ 

We would not, in our review of M. Hugo's chef-d'euvre, the 
Légende des Sidcles, begin by criticising its weakest, though most 
ambitious section, if his Pletn Ciel did not remarkably prove the 
hidden reefs of national character on which French poets have 
hitherto made shipwreck. His endeavour to create a better uni- 
verse than that which contains the island of Jersey, and to picture 
a better state of being, under the conditions of which no Napoleon 
should keep him away from Paris, presents extreme instances of 
that lawlessness of the imagination which so often co-exists with 
scepticism. Yet M. Hugo must have faith. It is a necessity to 
him, for his artist nature exclaims— 


*Tout des que nous doutons devient triste et farouche ;’ 


but as the God of Revelation cannot be grasped by his logic, 
he wastes his powers in the creation of phantoms. A parallel 
instance of idolatrous atheism is given to us in the earlier works 
of Shelley. Between him and M. Hugo there is somewhat in 
common; but ere Shelley’s death, he was rapidly learning the 
harmony of those seeming discords which so jarred on his sensi- 
tive and impetuous boyhood. We love to think that his perversity 
was more against names and formulas than against essential law ; 
for his visionary schemes are based on the ethics, if not the 
dogmas, of Christianity. M. Hugo struggles to originate a purely 
Hugoese revelation, reminding us in this of the Eastern myth he 
has himself versified ; where Eblis, given by Allah all the mate- 
rials to create, succeeds only, after vast effort and much turmoil 
of flame and smoke, in producing from his infernal laboratory— 
a spider. The wings of the eagle, the breast of the lion, the 
horse’s head, and the tiger’s muscle—all the most perfect forms 
of the animal world are at his disposal, and the result is a dis- 
agreeable insect. The French poet has a mastery of description 
and power of painting perhaps superior even to Shelley's. Nature 
seems to crouch before him as a quelled panther. He compels 
her to do his bidding, to enhance his dramas and terrify his 
audience. She obeys him as a familiar spirit obeys a wizard. 
Her forests creep, her rocks shudder in his grasp, and the result 
is—Plein Ciel! To go on with the myth of the spider. Eblis, 
when his work was done, held up in triumph for the inspection of 
Allah the creature he had made, and Allah looked upon it, and, 
bathed in the brightness of his glance, the noxious thing was 
transfigured. Its body changed and grew to be a sphere of glory; 
its legs lengthened into rays of light, and it became the sun. So 
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in Mr. Tennyson's hand, a blade of grass yields beauty that M. 
Hugo's Titanic power cannot obtain from a universe in his cru; 
cible. We need hardly supply the reason, and tell our readers 
that it is so because Mr. Tennyson touches the mysteries of the 
concrete with reference to ‘the hands that reach through nature ;’ 
while M. Hugo, baffled by the problem of order in disorder, of the 
finite co-existent with the infinite, flings himself in revolt against 
the Power that is; for instance, in his poems published in 1856, 
he tells us that in the beautiful earth he has so intimately studied 
he can only see a 
* Monde effrayant 
Devant qui le songeur, sous l’infini ployant, 
Léve les bras au ciel et récule terrible.’ 
We find the same agony of struggle between imagination and 
logic confusing M. de Lamartine’s sentimental wailing, and 
strongly marking M. de Musset’s slightest poems with the pain- 
fal cynicism mental discord always produces in sensitive hearts ; 
but in M. Hugo's mature utterance of vehement passion, we detect 
its presence still more unmistakeably. He is too imaginative not 
to perceive that there is some solution to the riddle of the painful 
earth other than his logic can express, but he will not bow to the 
incomprehensible. He therefore turns on all that is with baffled 
anger, and rails equally at Napoléon le petit as at the British 
Channel, whose ‘ horrewr morne’ is to him, 
‘ Faite de cécité, de stupeur et de bruit.’ 


He spends his faculties in creating chimeras of thought, out of 
space and out of time, as chaotic as all such visions must be 
which, for a preliminary, depose the Divine Ruler. M. Hugo, as 
we might expect, seeks in Pantheism repose ; but if his inexorable 
logic refuses Christianity, his experience is equally incredulous 
of the beneficent ‘wnica substantia. As exiled patriot, can he 
be satisfied with Pan any more than with the Pope, or content 
with any creed that does not promise him a compensating reversal 
of all that is? Besides, no poet can, without renouncing the 
first principles of his art, merge the Ego in the All; or, in other 
words, shiver in pieces the mirror on which he is to reflect the 
creations of his fancy. M. Hugo steers a course of his own 
amid these contradictions. He accounts for his misfortunes by 
the existence of a malignant deity, against whom it is the mission 
of man—i.e., M. Hugo—to rear his protesting and melancholy 
front. 


‘Le mal c’est la matiére,’ 


is the last revelation of M. Hugo’s state of mind: a Manichean 
announcement we hardly expected from a writer who elsewhere 
G2 
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ascribes all evil to tyranny and priestcraft, and promises us 
liberté, vie, et foi, sur la dogme détruite. 

‘We need not multiply. proof that M. Hugo is no prophet; we 
have little hesitation in decrying his art as false, and his verse as 
wanting the quality so necessary to poetry, of truthfulness, 
whether in its pictures of society or its descriptions of Nature. 
It is vivid in epithet and almost wearisome in the strength and 
emphasis of its eloquence, but its highest charms are of the 
theatre. We are presented with illusion instead of reality, and 
the ears of the groundlings are split with outcries that are not 
passion, any more than the stage side-scenes which do duty for 
forests and rocks, resemble the true aspect of landscape. Yet 
we do not deny M. Hugo’s keen and powerful imagination. The 
struggles in which it has involved his life are everywhere apparent 
in his career. He judges of politics with the egotism of a seer 
manqué, and of history as a man might estimate a rainbow, whose 
sight was only sensitive to red. His logic is riven by his poetic 
faculty, which, in its turn, is distorted by his logic. The conflict 
apparent in every line of his verse fatigues. We wonder at its 
antitheses as at the feats of the gladiator, until wearying of the 
false art which tours de force always imply, we long for the 
slightest ballad that would tell us something true. 

We do not pretend to examine minutely M. Hugo’s voluminous 
publications. We abstain from notice of his dramas, though in 
them we think he is more successful than in the lyric art, to 
which is peculiarly necessary that confidence in his ideal which 
M. Hugo’s philosophy will not allow him to enjoy. In the Lé- 
gende des Siécles are all the materials by which to judge of his 
earlier poems ; fur this, his latest publication, is the most complete 
picture of his thought and experience that he has yet given to 
the world, while it has been welcomed at Paris as a chef-d' ceuvre 
of the romantic school. We will not endeavour to explain the 
purpose of these ‘petites epopées. We might ‘vex the poet's 
mind with our shallow wit,’ and remain not the less unintelligible 
to the prosaic reason. Their author shall himself introduce 
them. ‘Les poémes qui composent ces deux volumes ne sont 
‘done autre chose que des empreintes successives du profil hu- 
‘main, de date en date, depuis Eve, mére des hommes, jusqu’a la 
‘Révolution, mére des peuples ; empreintes prises tantét sur la 
‘barbarie, tantot sur la civilisation ; presque toujours sur le vif 
‘de histoire. . . . Du reste, ces poémes, divers par le sujet, 
‘mais inspirés par la méme pensée, n’ont entre eux d'autre neud 
‘qu'un fil, le grand fil mystérieux du labyrinthe humain, le 
Progrés.’ 

By this attempt to prove between them a logical connexion we 
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think M. Hugo has injured the effect of his historical pictures. 
He puts force on his genius by harnessing her to a philosophic 
record that is to explain the whole condition of man, past, 
present, and to come. We turn with foreboding from the hint 
in his preface that even the extensive panorama of the ages from 
Adam to the Day of Judgment is only a section of his criticism 
of history, having further reference to vast though as yet shadowy 
performances which will instruct us of ‘la fin de Satan, and 
‘Diew. Let us not speculate on the nature of M. Hugo's 
poetry of ‘the unknowable ;’ in these ‘légendes, at least, he 
draws rein in the ‘bouche d'airain’ of the last trump. If he is 
antediluvian, he is fortunately not pre-Adamite, and we start 
thankfully with ‘le sacre de la femme, a scene from Edenic 
nature, that heads the long procession of Hebrew and Arabic 
stories which M. Hugo gives us to exemplify human existence 
‘d Eve a Jésus.’ We Englishmen dislike improvements on our 
Bible, and it is therefore against the grain, if we admire any of 
the paraphrases of Old Testament events with which M. Hugo 
has chosen to link the centuries before Christ. The remorse of 
Cain has supplied him, however, with a dramatic ‘situation’ that 
he has not failed to enhance by the machinery of terror which he 
so well understands. We think the description of the murderer's 
fear, which cannot be appeased by the encircling devotion of his 
family, is the best of M. Hugo's pre-Christian paintings. We 
commend as a piece of ingenious stage effect the haunting ap- 
parition always present to Cain’s conscience of a vast reproachful 
eve. It is more suited to M. Hugo's genius than the Oriental 
idyll, ‘Booz endormi,’ or the myth in which he endeavours to 
teach us that goodness is power. Nor is he successful in his 
treatment of Daniel in the lions’ den. Four monsters unknown 
to naturalists utter at great length the darkest of leonine sayings. 
They decide on their treatment of the prophet only after a dis- 
cussion which but needed beer and pipes to be worthy of German 
professors, and our readers will observe how little influence the 
command of their Maker had on their conclusions. A liberty of 
philosophy that we are accustomed to among men grows repulsive 
in the mouths of beasts. M. Hugo tried an experiment dangerous 
to our respect for his subsequent utterances, and we are warned 
to find in the scene from the story of Balaam which he versifies, 
something of the same indifference to revelation. The ass, be- 
cause it is an ass,is conscious of the angel in the way; the 
philosopher, because he is a philosopher, hears not the voice of 
the divine messenger. M. Hugo omits the moral most English- 
men know by heart of the son of Beor’s rebellion, which made 


him slow to believe the heavenly vision. The French poet else- 
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where assures us that he has studied the Bible, but to study it is 
different from that possession of it which so largely helps our 
greatest writers. Even in a purely literary point of view, the loss 
of such an habitual standard of diction is irreparable—how irre- 
parable we are afresh convinced, when we find the most thinking 
and picturesque, and probably the most earnest of French poets, 
dealing as M. Hugo does with inspired history. He knows the 
Bible well enough to use it as a magazine of legends which he is 
free to wrest to his own purposes of thought. Need we describe 
the painful discord such use of Holy Writ creates, not less when 
he puts sentiment into the mouth of Christ than when he writes 
his florid description of the world before the Fall? We trace in 
the cloying accumulation of her popular beauties as little sym- 
pathy with Nature as in her final annihilation, which is pre-sup- 
posed in M. Hugo's ideal millennium. Thompson's Sussex down 
3s, we conceive, more like Eden than the French poet's gigantic 
hothouse. The simplest relation of what he saw from the 
windows of his Jersey house would have had at least the reflected 
beauty of God’s handiwork which we miss in the heaped con- 
fusion of M. Hugo's ‘abime d’éblouissement.’ He thinks he 
knows better. Despising all that is, lex scripta and lex non scripta, 
he takes wing for chaos, as we perceive by his intimacy with ‘l'in- 
‘forme se mouvant dans le noir, and the ‘hydre dont les nuits 
‘ sont les pales vertébres.’ It is not wonderful that one who is 
familiar with such phantoms should see history in light somewhat 
obscured by their presence—indeed, altogether distorted by the 
shadow of a supreme evil. Released from the restraints which 
Biblical history imposed even on him, M. Hugo gives rein to his 
sombre imagination and paints for us, as the legend of the 
eighteen centuries since Christ, scene after scene of desolation. 
He shows us Rome in her imperial riot, and borrows gloom from 
the satires of Juvenal, that is not relieved by the struggling 
yet intense ray of early Christianity, which preserved society in 
that its most vicious phase from utter corruption. He exhibits 
to us the kingdoms of Islam, when the religion of the sword had 
lost its early blossoms of temperance and self-control, and was 
bearing the loathsome fruits of mad cruelty and sensual des- 
potism. M. Hugo’s unvaried tale of unmitigated suffering and 
unchecked wrong is hardly tragic, however horrible, because we 
feel it is false to God and man; yet it is not burlesque, as a lesser 
poet's might have been, because M, Hugo paints blood so truly 
that we must needs feel instinctive horror, even while we criticise. 
We turn gladly from the shambles of Rome and of Islam, and 
seek in the fourth section of the Légende des Siécles for the 
relief which its title seems to promise. Surely we may hope 
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some light will fall on the figures in ‘ Le cycle hérotque Chrétien. 
In this portion of his work we find eminently the best specimens 
of M. Hugo's power. His dramatic genius has freer play in the 
shadowy dark ages than when it is cramped by facts revealed or 
attested. We know so little of the worthies who laid the founda- 
tions of modern Europe, and what we do knowis so extraordinary, 
that we cannot dispute M. Hugo's portraiture of them any more 
than we dispute Mr. Ruskin’s sketch of what griffins are really 
like. In the vague traditions of paladin manners there are inex- 
haustible materials for terrible effects and melodramatic situa- 
tions, and M. Hugo’s unearthly nature that, as in some of Edgar 
Poe's tales, creeps with sentient horror, makes to them suitable 
background. If our readers are acquainted with M. Gustave 
Doré’s etchings, they will recall the ‘ hateful, horrible, monstrous, 
not-to-be-told’ life that haunts his treatment of trees and rocks, 
cloud and water, and which would well illustrate the feeling of 
M. Hugo's landscapes. 

The first of the poems in the heroic Christian cycle is strongly 
marked by this wizard power, which distinguishes M. Hugo, 
whether he conjure before us the gargoyles of Notre Dame or the 
phantoms of outre monde. He tells us the story of Kanute, who 
mounts the throne of Denmark after the murder, unseen by any 
but God’s eye, of his aged and imbecile father. The northern chief 
gains by his conquests over the heathen of the Baltic, during a long 
and prosperous reign, the title of saint, and he goes to his grave 
attended by an escort of adulating priests, who declare that they 
see him in a vision sitting by the right hand of God. But when 
bishops and courtiers have left him in the solitude of the tomb, 
he rises from his stone coffin, and taking his sword, goes forth 
into the night to explore the mysteries of the unseen. He 
questions the worn and tormented mountain Sevo of God's 
dwelling-place, but Sevo knows it not. He then cuts for himself 
a shroud of snow from the mountain's side, and wanders on past 
the northern ice and mists to the mouth of night, and in the 
place of silence and utter darkness he stands, a naked soul be- 
fore the entrance of the Infinite. He cries aloud, ‘ C’est la tombe 
au-dela ; c'est Dieu, but the night makes no reply. Still he goes 
on, wrapped in his white shroud, till 


‘ Tout 4 coup, sur son livide voile 
Il vit poindre et grandir comme une noire étoile ; 
L’étoile s’élargit lentement, et Kanut, 
La t&tant de sa main de spectre, reconnut 
Qu’une goutte de sang était sur lui tombée : 
Sa téte, que le peur n’avait jamais courbée, 
Se redressa ; terrible, il regarda la nuit, 
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Et ne vit rien ;.l’espace était noir; pas un bruit ; 
‘En avant!’ dit Kanut, lévant sa téte fiére ; 
Une seconde tache auprés de la premiére 
Tomba, puis s’élargit ; et le chef Cimbrien 
Regarda l’ombre épaisse et vague, et ne vit rien ; 
Comme un limier & suivre une piste s’attache, 
Morne il reprit sa route; une troisiéme tache 
Tomba sur le linceul. I] n’avait jamais fui; 
: Kanut pourtant cessa de marcher devant lui, 
Et tourna du cété du bras qui tient le glaive ; 
Une goutte de sang, comme a travers un réve, 
Tomba sur le suaire et lui rougit la main; 
Pour la seconde fois il changea de chemin, 
Comme en lisant on tourne un feuillet d’un registre, 
Et se mit & marcher vers la gauche sinistre ; 
Une goutte de sang tomba sur le linceul ; 
Et Kanut recula, frémissant d’étre seul, 
Et voulut regagner sa couche mortuaire ; 
Une goutte de sang tomba sur le suaire ; 
Alors il s’arréta livide, et ce guerrier, 
Bléme, baissa la téte et ticha de prier ; 
Une goutte de sang tomba sur lui. Farouche, 
La priére. effrayée expirant dans sa bouche, 
Il se remit en marche, et lugubre, hésitant, 
Hideux, ce spectre blanc passait ; et par instant, 
Une goutte de sang se détachait de l’ombre, 
Implacable, et tombait sur cette blancheur sombre. 
Il voyait, plus tremblant qu’au vent le peuplier, 
Ces taches s’élargir et se multiplier ; 
Une autre, une autre, une autre, une autre, 6 cieux funébres ! 
Leur passage rayait vaguement les ténébres ; 
Ces gouttes dans les plis du linceul, finissant 
Par se méler, faisaient des nuages de sang ; 
Il marchait, il marchait ; de l’insondable voite 
Le sang continuait 4 pleuvoir goutte 4 goutte, 
Toujours, sans fin, sans bruit, et comme s’il tombait 
De ces pieds noir qu’on voit la nuit pendre au gibet.’ 


Thus he staggered on in doubt and fear until he came to a 
closed door under which streamed mysterious radiance, while from 
behind pealed the hosannas of the saved. But Kanute looked 
upon his shroud and trembled. And so it is that he flies ever 
from the dawn that heralds God, and wanders through the night 
scared from heaven by the rain of blood which falls on him when 
he would turn towards its light. 

We doubt if M. Hugo would have invented this fearful retri- 
bution for any but a king. Kings, and occasionally princes, play 
the réle of stage ruffian or stage villain in all his historic scenes. 
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Kanute is but the leader of a troop that runs riot in crime. The 
governing classes are painted in sombre colour that is too mono- 
tonously laid on. Even the justiciars to avenge their vices, are 
gloomy spectres of right, mere sinewy automata, who cross the 
stage, ‘striking great blows,’ it is true, but without the human virtue 
or the faith which adorn Mr. Tennyson's Arthur, or the Galahad 
of medieval romance. M. Hugo has, we, however, admit, given 
us noble spectres, and he has not shrunk from the probable reali- 
ties of knight-errantry, whose apostles must have had rather the 
haggard air of long endurance and privation than the graces of 
Ivanhoe and his fellows. M. Hugo gives us a truer impression 
of the Rolands and Ogiers than has been painted since Ariosto 
clothed them with Italian graces, and Spenser used them as 
typical forms, a service from which they have been hardly freed 
since in England. We almost excuse M. Hugo's representation 
of the evils that infested the chivalric era, since they summoned 
the avengers of wrong, whom he thus introduces to us. 


La terre a vu jadis errer des paladins ; 

lls flamboyaient ainsi que des éclairs soudains, 
Puis s’évanouissaient, laissant sur les visages 

La crainte, et la lueur de leurs brusques passages ; 
Ils étaient, dans des temps d’oppression, de deuil, 
De honte, ot l’infamie étalait son orgueil, 

Les spectres de l’honneur, du droit, de la justice ; 
Ils foudroyaient le crime, ils souffletaient le vice ; 
On voyait le vol fuir, ’imposture hésiter, 

Blémir la trahison, et se déconcerter 

Toute puissance injuste, inhumaine, usurpée, 
Devant ces magistrats sinistres de l’épée ; 
Malheur a qui faisait le mal! Un de ces bras 
Sortait de l’ombre avec ce cri: ‘ ‘Tu périras !’ 
Contre le genre humain et devant la nature, 

De VPéquité supréme ils tentaient l’aventure ; 
Préts 4 toute besogne, 4 toute heure, en tout lieu, 
Farouches, its étaient les chevaliers de Dieu.’ 


M. Hugo skilfully prepares us for the need of these impromptu 
executioners in the poem Le Jour des Rois, which tells how four 
princes of the Pyrenean fastnesses, on Twelfth-day, a.pD. 860, deso- 
lated the burghs and homesteads of the plains below; but from 
its butcheries we pass gladly to the most generally and deservedly 
admired of M. Hugo's sketches of knight-errantry. Aymerillotis 
the one patch of sunshine in the selva selvaggia of his mediseval 
history. Respect for Charlemagne has, we suppose, checked for 
once in it M. Hugo's railing, though he cannot help a passing 
scowl at the bones that bleach in Roncesvalles. He describes 
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the great emperor returning from the great defeat with the scanty 
and shattered troop of warriors who have survived it. From the 
crest of the Pyrenees he sees gleaming in the distance the fair 
town of Narbonne, girt with walls whose gates are each defended 
by two towers, and guarded by thirty principal forts. Sleepless 
archers watch every embrasure, and a garrison of twenty thousand 
more are ready to relieve them. Three subterranean passages 
secure the help of countless Paynims, or the retreat of the belea. 
guered infidels, and on the roof of the citadel a diamond shines 
that can dazzle him who looks upon it at three miles’ distance. 
Charles longs for this choice city of Narbonne, and commends 
the adventure of its capture to his barons one by one. But all 
excuse themselves. The grey-bearded Naymes, Dreux de Mont 
didier, the Count of Ghent, even the old eagle of war, Eustache 
de Nancy, refuse the hopeless enterprise, too broken for such a 
paladin dream. Charles flashes anger and scorn upon them, 
and longs for those he has lost at Roncesvalles, dismissing the 
silent and shamed knights with bitter reviling. But suddenly a 
handsome stripling steps from the ranks and says, ‘ Que 
Monsieur St. Denis garde le roi de France.’ The emperor looks 
keenly at the boy who spoke so quietly, and he sees a youth fair 
and gentle as a maid, serenely confident, though he had no shield 
or plume to mark degree, serious as a sentinel, and calm as Our 
Lady. ‘ What wilt thou ?’ the emperor asks, and the young man 
simply answers, ‘To have it said of me, I took Narbonne.’ 


‘ Le Gantois, dont le front se relevait trés-vite, 
Se mit a rire et dit aux reitres de sa suite : 
‘Hé! c’est Aymerillot le petit compagnon !’ 


— ‘ Aymerillot,’ reprit le roi, ‘dis nous ton nom.’ 


—‘Aymery. Je suis pauvre autant qu’un pauvre moine; 
J’ai vingt ans, je n’ai point de paille et point d’avoine, 
Je sais lire en Latin, et je suis bachelier. 

. Voila tout, sire. Il plut au sort de m’oublier 
Lorsqu’il distribua les fiefs héréditaires. 
Deux liards couvriraient fort bien toutes mes terres, 
Mais tout le grand ciel bleu n’emplirait pas mon cceur. 
J’entrerai dans Narbonne et je serai vainqueur. 
Aprés je chatierai les railleurs, s’il en reste.’ 

Charles plus rayonnant que l’archange céleste 
S’écria: ‘Tu seras, pour ce propos hautain, 
Aymery de Narbonne et comte palatin, 
Et 1’on te parlera d’une fagon civile. 
Va, fils 
Le lendemain Aymery prit la ville.’ 


We protest against the trickery of art employed by M. Hugo 
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in the sudden fall of the curtain, which gives theatrical effect to 
so many of his pieccs, but in Aymerillot we pardon it the more 
readily for the quiet energy of the whole poem. It is free from 
the fallacies, social or philosophical, which turn so much of 
M. Hugo’s splendid verse to aimless rant, and it is in itself a 
charming episode of a golden age, wherein his imagination has for 
once played as it listed, free from modern Gallicism of thought. 
There are lines of hazardous energy in Le Petit Roi de Galice, and 
the long tale of Eviradnus would supply us in its pages alone 
with examples of M. Hugo's strength and weakness, but we must 
not linger overthem. We will pass on to his last great medieval 
picture, which has won in France applause that we echo in 
moderation. 

Ratbert, the representation of Italy in the thirteenth century 
as conceived by M. Hugo, is a tragedy in all but form. It is 
embellished with a magnificence of description that is at once 
simpler and more imposing than the minute touches of Eviradnus, 
or the glaring antithesis of M. Hugo's other dramatic sketches. 
It opens with a catalogue of Italian nobles who form the court of 
the barbarian Cesar, and whose suggestive names M. Hugo uses 
with rhetorical art familiar to all writers who know the influence 
of sound. The rapid touch with which he individualizes each 
false and cruel member of the emperor's council is excellent, and 
we know instinctively that no good can come of its deliberations. 
The servile barons, from avarice, or fear, or statecraft, unite in 
pressing on Ratbert the advice he wishes; while the Church, re- 
presented by the ambitious bishop Afranus, finds good ethical 
reasons for executing the imperial project of spoiling of her fief 
Isora, the child-heiress of Final. Gifts are lavished on the obse- 
quious courtiers; Afranus is promised a cardinal’s hat, and the 
court disperses to meet again at Final. Ratbert the Emperor, 
safe in the terror he inspires, travels with a slight guard, and 
meets only one check in his march. Oufroi, Baron of Carpi, 
refuses him entrance to his town, and lectures him on his evil 
government in a style too modern to suit the antique cast of 
the rest of the poem. When all is said, ‘Bien parlé,’ observes 
Ratbert, with a smile; but he whispers in the ear of Afranus, who 
travels with him. ‘ Laisse moi l'inviter 4 souper, dit l’évéque,’ who 
afterwards completes his hospitality by composing for the plain- 
spoken baron a laudatory Latin epitaph. The next act opens in 
the vast old castle of Final, that rises in grey majesty above the 
Bay of Genoa. We have seen the result of Oufroi’s mistrust ; now 
we are shown what followed the loyal confidence of Fabrice, 
Marquis of Albenga, grandfather and guardian of the fair child who 
is heiress of the great fief of Final. M. Hugo has devoted himself 
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to observation of childish character, and his Livre des Méres ig 
a charming proof with how great success he tan describe the grace 
and innocence of childhood. We therefore are not surprised to 
find in the young Isora of this tragedy a gem of poetic painting, 
She flits across the gloom of her fate like a living ray of sunshine, 
Her grandfather is worthy of his charge, and for once M. Hugo 
has drawn for us a noble gentleman, albeit of radical politics, in 
the honourable veteran who, after a life of good service for his 
country, devotes its remains to the care of his little grandchild, 
A vast treasure lies in the vaults of the castle, of which Fabrice 
alone knows the secret way, but he recks chiefly of his daughter 
buried there, and of her child Isora. He uses his heavy sword 
only to guard her, as she wanders among the towers of her castle 
hunting butterflies, and has no thought of treachery; but the 
hoards of Final are a bait that attracts Ratbert, and one day a 
herald brings from him a gift of toys for Isora, and announces 4 
visit of state from him to his fair cousin. 

Fabrice orders a splendid welcome, and heedless of omen ot 
warning, prepares high festival. Isora is clothed in holiday suit, 
and while the old marquis caresses her little hands and tells her of 
her dead mother, and of the young King of Arles, he is half in tears 
with pain of memory, yet pleasure at the honour done to the child. 
At evening the kites and ravens flock from gibbet, and foun- 
dering ship, and dead men’s bones, and roost on every tower of 
Final, for an emperor sups there. 

Those who would judge of M. Hugo's power to excite horror, 
will find it used with terrible effect in his description of the im- 
perial feast at Final. The wild revelry of drunken debauch 
mingles with the steam of wholesale massacre. The frantic laugh 
of evil, worse than its darkest frown, sounds from an orgy of men 
and women, whose vice gathers impetus as from the ground rise 
fumes of tepid blood that mix with fumes of wine. The slaughter 
of the betrayed household just completed leaves free Ratbert’s 
attendants to pour his wine into goblets stained with their bloody 
fingers, while from the dying and the feasting go up cries of 
mirth or anguish in one wild discord. 

In this scene M. Hugo wrings from French alexandrines a 
rugged force they do not generally possess. We marvel at the 
skill with which he pours the new wine of passionate description 
into the classical form, and stormy music is struck from a lan- 
guage that in more orthodox hands is rather expressive of time 
than of tune. Some passages of Ratbert quite condone the de- 
fiance of the Académie that he professes. If we dislike the scenes 
M. Hugo chooses, we do justice to their portraiture, and he is 
never more powerful than when he sacrifices the proprieties of 
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heroic verse to his dramatic instincts. That he can wonderfully 
represent human emotion, we see in the scene which follows the 
emperor's banquet. A herald breaks on the riot of wine and of 
blood with proclamation that Fabrice is a traitor. A silence fol- 
lows, and the old man, his hands tied behind him, is brought to 
be judged by Ratbert. A sword is held over him by the heads- 
man, who waits for the nod of the emperor. Ratbert delays in 
hopes that he can wring from Fabrice the secret of the hid treasure ; 
but no menace, no torture, no bribe, can move the Marquis 
dAlbenga to speak. 


‘Eh bien ! tu vas pleurer, dit le fauve empereur.’ 


Even in that court a shudder is felt as a barrow, covered by a 
shroud, is wheeled into the hall. The little feet of a child trail 
from it, and when the black cloth is drawn aside, the pale corpse 
of Isora is there. She has been strangled. Her convulsed hand 
still grasps the toy she had been playing with. We commend to 
our readers the pathetic passage which expresses the mingled 
tage and despair of her unhappy guardian. He tears from the 
torture boot his shattered foot, and, breaking through the evil 
crowd, he flings himself on his dead treasure. His anguish is 
given by M. Hugo with an extreme simplicity, yet a concentrated 
power, that is admirable, and we seem almost to hear the sobs of 
the wretched old man in his first burst of alternate grief and 
fury. The angry speech which follows, we think, breaks the illu- 
sion by its long-winded declamation against Ratbert and the 
world in which Ratberts flourish. The emperor's cynicism loses 
effect when he finally signs to the executioner to cut off the head 
of Fabrice so that it may fall upon the corpse of Isora, and the 
miraculous retribution of the conclusion destroys to a great de- 
grec the intense realism of the tragedy. An invisible sword 
strikes Ratbert at the instant of D’Albenga’s execution, and his 
head disappears in a gouffre d’effroi, much as it might in a stage 
trap-door. M. Hugo does not know the limit of his powers when 
he endeavours to impress us by a narration of the vision which 
appeared the same night to Heraclius the Bald, abbot of Joug 
Dieu. Digging for recreation in his garden, he saw an archangel 
wipe his sword upon the clouds. But archangels and clouds are 
not properties of M. Hugo’s theatre. He does not understand 
their management, and when he would be most exalted he -only 
impresses us afresh with his lack of that reverence through which 
true poets must approach, as by a porch, the spiritual courts. 


M. Hugo advances into the fuller light of modern history and 
thought, we find his poetry more and more torn by the anta- 


With Ratbert the tales of the Middle Ages conclude; and as_ 
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gonisms of French logic with a Divine government. He ushers 
the birth of modern Europe by Le Satyre, a pantheistic exalta- 
tion of nature. We do not pretend to say how far M. Hugo 
believes what he writes; we are inclined to think that his philo- 
sophy is inextricably confused by his fancy, and that both are 
often betrayed by his rhetoric. We therefore will not dwell on 


petition of typical form. His long poem, in which he appears to 
welcome a return to Paganism, has in abundance the flaws 
inherent in Parisian worship of nature, however magniloquently 
it is conducted, and however gorgeous its ceremonial. Before 
we become hopelessly adrift in the puzzles of Maintenant, how- 
ever, we catch eagerly at the dramatic scene entitled La Rose de 
UInfante, if it is only to note the clever painting of the lugubrious 
despot, Philip II. He glides in the background of a slight court 
incident with a vividness of portraiture as if one of Velasquez 
figures had found semi-life and wandered dreaming through the 
Escurial. M. Hugo's chronic hatred of kings gives force to his 


doubt if he can at any time inform himself with the spirit of an age. 
If the Spanish monomaniac be well drawn, what shall we say of the 
contemporaneous Aventuriers dela mer? Shades of Raleigh and 
Drake! howare you represented in a ditty that sings the hazards and 
enjoyments of third-rate Levantine pirates. As suitable correc- 
tion we would sentence M. Hugo to daily study of Mr. Kingsley’s 
Ode to the North-easter, and a trip to Lundy Island ina Bideford 
boat, accompanied by the author of Westward Ho! who might 
instruct him in the vikingism of the sixteenth century. M. Hugo 
could not, however rough the weather, return in a more bitter 
mood than that in which he penned the poem which denounces 
the Swiss mercenaries who built up the power of Austria in later 
days. It is perhaps very eloquent, but we are never affected by 
political alexandrines. Harangues, though they be Demosthenic, 
done into verse, are neither prose nor poetry, and, like all hybrids 
of art, are unpleasant. A world of heroic couplets—and, doubt- 


one stanza from Lilliburlero or from Béranger’s Roi d'Yvetot ; 
but every one to his business, and M. Hugo's, doubtless, is dra- 
matic. In the section of his legend styled Maintenant, he 
gives us one more group, clearly chiselled from nature, and not 
from the monstrous lay figures of his own invention. Les 
Pauvres Gens is of another order of creation than all we have 
hitherto examined in these volumes. Did he study the details of 
this almost flawless story in the very fisherman’s hut he so well 


his interpretation of that movement in art which is called the 
renaissance, when expression of ideal form took the place of re- 


delineation of them, from their crimes to their shoe-ties; but we ]- 


less, M. Hugo could supply them—would never do the work of J 
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ints ? We fancy the incident he has versified must have really 
iappened, and that M. Hugo had the good taste to preserve it 
fom injury of sentiment or reflection in the original simplicity 
hat we fear no outline of ours can do justice to. 

We are shown the interior of a hut by the sea-shore, poorly 
farnished, but proof against the storm which batters at the door. 
By the flickering of a dying fire we see the glimmering lines of 
he kitchen dresser and the nets that are hung to dry. In the 
far corner is a bed by which a woman prays and watches and 
gows pale, thinking of her husband out alone at sea, while next 
the fire five little children, a nest of souls, sleep together on a 
mattress. The family is barely supported by the unceasing toil 
of father and mother—he at sea, and she doing her part at home. 
She listens sadly to the beat of the angry waters on the cliff, and 
thinks of her barefooted children and their scanty fare of rye 
bread until she trembles and weeps before the gloom of the future 
md the dangers of the night. Taking her cloak and lantern, 
she goes out to watch for the light of her husband’s boat. It is 
not yet dawn, and the sky is darkened by rain, so that before she 
js aware she comes on a wretched hovel, the home of a widow 
who, she knows, has been sick. No light is to be seen in it, though 
the door is unfastened and the tiles of the battered roof are blown 
awry. She knocks, but there isno answer; and while she shivers 
outside she thinks of the greater misery within. ‘ How she 
sleeps she exclaims; but at last the door gives way, and she 
goes in. The rain drops fall through the roof as through a sieve, 
and beyond is a fearful thing—a woman’s livid corpse, unstraight- 
ened, with stiffened feet and open mouth, as if she had yielded 
her spirit with a cry. She is scantily covered, for her last move- 
ment has been to spread her cloak and gown over her two chil- 
dren sleeping by her side, lest the cold of her death might waken 
them. They are quiet while the storm rocks the hut and the rain 
beats into the glazed eyes of their dead mother. Jeannie trembles 
as she returns hurriedly to her own cottage; she runs like a thief 
by the cliff which is whitening in the dawn, and sits down, pale 
and sorrowful, to wait her husband’s coming. She dreads him, 
and waits like a criminal for his step. Lost in thought, she does 
not hear him until he opens the door and comes in cheerful with 
the cheerful morning light. He has toiled in vain, and torn his 
net; but he asks her pleasantly how she had spent the hard, wild 
night. She stammers out the story of her neighbour's death, her 
poverty, and her deserted orphans. 


‘L’homme prit un air grave, et, jetant dans un coin 
Son bonnet de forgat mouillé par la tempéte : 
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— Diable! diable! dit il en se grattant la téte, 
Nous avions cing enfants, cela va faire sept. 

Déja, dans Ja saison mauvaise, on se passait 

De souper quelquefois. Comment allons nous faire ? 
Bah! tant pis! ce n’est pas ma faute. C’est l’affaire 
Du bon Dieu. Ce sont 14 des accidents profonds. 
Pourquoi done a-t-il pris leur mére a ces chiffons ? 
C’est gros comme le poing. Ces choses la sont rudes. 
Tl faut pour les comprendre avoir fait ses études. 

Si petits! on ne peut leur dire: Travaillez. 

Femme, va les chercher. S’ils se sont réveillés, 

Tis doivent avoir peur tout seuls avec la morte. 

C’est la mére, vois-tu, qui frappe 4 notre porte ; 
Ouvrons aux deux enfants. Nous les mélerons tous, 
Cela nous grimpera le soir sur les genoux. 

Tis vivront, ils seront frére et sceur des cinq autres. 
Quand il verra qu’il faut nourrir avec les notres 

Cette petite fille et ce petit gargon, 

Le bon Dieu nous fera prendre plus de poisson. 

Moi, je boirai de l’eau, je ferai double tache. 

C’est dit. Va les chercher. Mais qu’as-tu? (a te fiche? 
D’ordinaire, tu cours plus vite que cela. 


— Tiens, dit-elle en ouvrant les rideaux, les voila!’ 


Why does M. Hugo vainly philosophize when in his artist 
moments he can create scenes such as this? Why must we 
follow him to his Vingtiéme Siecle from this momentary rest? 
This restless Titan wills to pile Ossa on Pelion, and drags us 
toiling up the monstrous growth of his new world that is made 
out of fragments of the old, heaped in ghastly confusion. Amid 
the mud volcanoes he gives us for fountains, and the general 
topsy-turvyness of things animate and inanimate, we are doubly 
grateful for some resting-place, some human creature, even a 
fisherman, that is not standing on his head. But M. Enceladon 
insists on progress. He finds that there is no remedy for the 
obstinacy of governments and the bonds of dogma, but in a new 
deluge. He pictures for us ‘pleine mer,’ that must precede the 
reward of ‘plein ciel.’ He vents his hatred to steam-packets by 
concentrating in a Leviathan— 
* — tout le vieux monde 
Apre et démesuré dans sa fauve laideur.’ 


And the solitary object floating on the waste of waters is the 
wreck of what we presume M. Hugo means to be the Great 
Eastern— 


C’est la tout le passé grandeur, 
Horreur.’ 
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M. Hugo reverses the Laws of Gravity.—Result. 


Elsewhere he calls the water-logged hulk of his fancy an ‘ euf 
de Titan,’ and certainly he has hatched an ark as monstrous as 
the submerged world over which it floats, armed with two thou- 
sand cannon, and having masts as high as the dome of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. It is deserted. There is no Noah to perpetrate the 
evils of law and order, 


‘ Regardez le haut!’ 


We confess we are surprised at the vision to which M. Hugo 
points us. ‘The aerial ship, of which we before spoke, as the 
French poets dream of the future, sails through the sky, and on 
it is embarked mankind. Some greater than Newton having, 
during the twentieth century, we suppose, observed an apple lift 
itself from the ground, has found out how to reverse the law of 
gravity. Henceforth allis easy. Having got rid of weight, 
matter becomes pure. Emperors find their legitimate place 
among the ‘ larves d'enfer,’ and M. Hugo finds a new Paris—how 
much better than a New Jerusalem—in the clouds. Twenty- 
eight pages are devoted to this apocalypse. Does not its climax 


more than justify our remarks on French romanticism ? What is - 


she, ‘cut from love and faith, but some wild Pallas from the 
brain of demons ?’ That the rebellion of the intellect tends to 
anarchy of thought, the history of the human mind bears abun- 
dant witness, but nowhere do we find such chaos as in poetry 
that revolts against the organization of the universe, for she 
cuts away the foundations of her very being as an art. Instead 
of vindicating unity, she creates confusion ; by her falsification of 
it she destroys that faith in the idea! which is her life. She 
puts disorder in the order which it is her office to declare, and 
makes discord of the harmonies which she professes to combine. 
Her officiating robes of verse, however splendid, cannot long 


conceal that she is a false priestess, and profanes instead of | 
serving the shrine she pretends to honour. When she uses her . 


wand to gratify her egotist anger, personal or political, she loses 
power except to offend. When she childishly contradicts truth 
revealed or discovered, she can but amuse or disgust. For only 
when poetry learns of truth can she teach of beauty, only when 
she obeys good can she permanently sway the fallen race that 
yet has not forgotten to cry, ‘ Who will show us any good?’ with 
an intensity it gives to no other aspiration. 

Will M.de Musset, at once Cynic and Epicurean, be its prophet? 
Will M. Hugo show us good, who can only imagine it in the re- 
versal of all faith, all hope, and all charity, except to Satan? We 
acknowledge the finish of M. de Musset’s verse, and the rugged 
splendour of M. Hugo's rhythm; we appreciate the dramatic 
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power of the one, the wit and satire of the other; but we turn 
with pain from art degraded to conceptions worthy only of ‘ the 
ape and tiger,’ or spent in the excesses of lawless fantasy. 
Before M. Hugo can rank among great poets he must cease to 
be French in his bigotry to French conclusions. He must learn 
by ‘faith that comes of self-control’ the truths that it is the office 
of poetry to embody in a sacrament of the beautiful. 

Shall Thompson exchange his ‘Tennyson’ for the Légende des 
Siécles. Can he, coming down from his Sussex hill, find delight 
in hearing ‘ Le mal c'est la matiére,’ or return to his labour 
cheered by the prospect of M. Hugo's Vingtiéme Siécle. To 
judge of the antagonism between false and true art, we have but 
to conclude this article on M. Hugo's latest publication by re- 
ferring our readers to the noble expression of trust and obedience 
to law with which our representative poet prefaces the most 
thoughtful of his works. We beg them to compare M. Hugo's 
criticism of the human race with the opening poem of In 
Memoriam. Need we anticipate the verdict? We trust that not 
only our Thompsons but our Alberic Fitzmogyns will endorse it, 
for such poetry is the heartbeat of England. 


Arr. IV.—(1.) The West Indies and the Spanish Main. By Ax- 

tHony TrRoLLoPE. London: Chapman and Hall. 1859. 

(2.) Jamaica Lights and Shadows. By Ricuarp H111, Esq., Mem- 

ber of her Majesty’s Privy Council of Jamaica. Kingston: Ford 

and Gall. 1859. 

(3.) Slavery and Freedom in the British West Indies. By Cuar.zs 
Buxroy, M.A.,M.P. London: Longman and Co. 1860. 

(4.) Parliamentary Returns, 1857-59, on the West Indies. 

(5.) Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica. By P. H. Goss, A.LS., 

assisted by Ricuarp H111, Esq., Cor. M.L.S. London: Longman 

and Co. 1851. 


THERE have been many curious speculations as to the latitude 
and longitude of the ‘ still vexed Bermoothes. When Shake- 
spere wrote his immortal Tempest, that wondrous gem of many 
wondrous gems, the Bermudas were getting to be known and to 
be talked of in this country, and possibly the geography, clima- 
tology, &c., of the three hundred and sixty-five islets that make 
the group then so called, now the Bermudas, was discussed in 
such learned societies as existed. In Cromwell's time, when 
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certain republicans who were too fast even for him, and were 
therefore shipped off at the expense of the Commonwealth to 
those islands, the West Indies were becoming known as desirable 
British possessions. Andrew Marvell, Milton’s assistant Latin 
secretary, describes ‘Xaymaque,’ the ‘land of springs,’ now Jamaica, 
as one of the ‘ richest settlements in America.’ And he sings in 
true poetic strains of its loveliness, as he imagines what would 
be the feeling of a party of emigrants approaching the shores 
of those islands ;—and certainly no sight is lovelier than the rich 
green hills, backed by the dark mountains, and crowned with 
palms and aloes, the small houses which lurk in modest unpreten- 
tiousness on the slopes and in the valleys, the sugar estates with 
their tall chimneys on the plain, the busy wind and water mills, 
the leaping goats, the deep blue sea out of which this land of 
beauty seems to rise as if by magic, the strange birds overhead, 
the fierce unclouded sky, and the gaily-coloured dresses of 
the people,—these sights entrance the stranger, as, touching at 
Montserrat, most probably his first peep of land since the white 
cliffs of England were last seen, he sails by island after island 
until he reaches Trinidad, that Paradise of beauty. Thus writes 
Andrew Marvell 


‘ Where the remote Bermudas ride, 

In ocean’s bosom unespied, 
From a small boat that rowed along 
The listening winds received this song :— 
‘What should we do but sing his praise, 
Who led us through the watery maze, 
And to an isle so long unknown, 
But yet far kinder than our own; 
Where the huge sea-monsters rack, 
That lift the deep upon their back. 
He lands us on this grassy stage, 
Safe from the storm’s and prelates’ rage ; 
He gives us this eternal spring, 
Which here enamels everything ; 
He sends to us the fowls in care 
In daily visits through the air ; 
He hangs in shade the orange bright, 
Like lamps of gold in a green night; 
And in pomegranates does enclose 
Jewels more rich than Ormus shews ; 
He makes the figs our mouths to meet, 
And throws the melons at our feet ; 
And apples, plants of such a price, 
No tree could ever bear them twice ;— 

4 He cast—of this we ever boast— 
The Gospel pearl upon this coast, 
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And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple where to praise His name.’ ’ 


Nor is Marvell’s description overdrawn. Mr. Gosse says, 
‘I can name some of the prominent objects that helped to make 
‘up the picture; but the picture itself, the thousand things that 
‘ cannot be enumerated—birds, insects, flowers, trees, the tone of 
‘ the whole; the sunlight, the suffused sky, the balmy atmosphere, 
‘ the variety of the foliage, the massive light and shadow, the 
‘ dark green openings in the forest, all new, rich, and strange ;— 

‘ all this I cannot hope to convey.’ 

Yet here, ‘where every prospect pleases,’ is the ‘ still vexed 
Bermoothes.’ From the days of Pitt, and Fox, and Burke, and 
other giants of those times, the West Indies have been specially 
chosen battle-fields to fiercely antagonistic rivals). The Montagues 
and the Capulets never engaged in sterner fights than have been 
fought, not always on paper or in Parliament, but in personal en- 
counter, pistols and seconds duly provided, over the celebrated 
‘West Indian Question.’ Historic words these, for it is a ‘question’ 
even now what true deliverance shall be made concerning those 
islands, which must have in them no small span of life, or they 
never could have survived until this year of grace. 

But so many and so curiously complicated have been the issues 
at stake, so many the passions necessarily excited as conflicting 
interests became jeopardized, that we cannot be surprised at the 
acetous fermentation that for years has risen over this West Indian 
controversy. Defenders of, and antagonists to, the institutions 
once popular in those islands near ‘the Mexique Bay,’ must not 
throw stones at each other for loss of temper. And even now, 
though the slave trade is abolished, and slavery has died out, and 
twenty-four years of freedom have supervened, we need not wonder 
that honourable gentlemen nota few are ‘ far as the poles asun- 
der’ in their estimate of the emancipated population of the West 
Indies. We do not wish to make the black man an angel or a 
devil, but we will try, setting down ‘naught in malice,’ to arrive 
at just conclusions respecting the results of that act of tardy 
justice which gave freedom to 800,000 of our fellow-creatures and 
fellow-subjects in those Greater and Lesser Antilles. Certain 
islands in that archipelago are a part of this empire by very 
ancient right. By great struggles were they acquired; amidst 
strange vicissitudes have they been maintained as integral por- 
tions of our colonial dependencies; and by a national sacrifice, 
that future ages will pronounce sublime, we placed nearly a mil- 
lion of people in such new relations to this country, that their 
present social condition is a worthy study both for the statist and 
the philanthropist. 
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We are anxious to do the West Indian party full justice. Dif- 
fering as we must from that body, we believe these differences to be 
very much the result of educational bias and of prejudices created 
by self-interest. But if we have made a fanatical mistake through 
unwise philanthropy in the West Indies, if we have reduced a 
race of very useful sugar-growers to ‘ funny’ and to ‘lazy animals,’ 
as Mr. Trollope asserts in his clever but misleading book, and if 
barbarism and squattism and bankruptcy are now in the ascen- 
dant in the West Indies, may it not be as well to go back to what 
Mr. aemope admits ‘was the devil's ordinance in the days of 
slavery 

We feel that the whole question must be 3e-ovened, , With, 
Mr. Buxton, in his admirable book, we S89 


‘Taking no thought, for the nonce, of* hinia amity, morality, “Ohne. 
tianity—looking to the pocket alone—has emancipation answered, or 
been a blunder? Good, and kindly meant as it undoubtedly was, is 
the world the worse off for it, or the better off for it? Did the 
philanthropists ruin the West ‘Indies, or did they save them from 
imminent, irretrievable ruin, and set them on the road to a prosperity 
at once sound and splendid? Let that be the test of the great expe- 
riment of 1834. Has it plunged the former slave colonies “into hope- 
less ruin ?—then never mind its nobleness, let it stand condemned.’ 


Three distinct epochs mark West Indian history; the times 
past of the slave trade, of slavery, and the time present of perfect 
freedom. ‘The first epoch expired in 1807; the second in 1838 ; 
and the third continues to the present day. These sociological 
changes have not occurred without painful results of a temporary 
character, amidst which material interests of the highest value 
have been perilled, and often sacrificed. Very freely, and with 
sadness we admit, for we have seen it, alas! too often, that ‘the 
‘ owners of West Indian property have gone through a period of 
‘ deep distress ; that many and many a family once blessed with 
‘ opulence has sunk into utter poverty, while hundreds of others 
‘have had their fortunes shattered, if not destroyed.’ No one 
who has travelled through the West Indies can deny this; Mr. 
Trollope, who skipped through them all, and did the Spanish 
Main also, in six months, asserts this strongly—and he is correct. 
The question is, and it is a very grave one, were we commercially 
right or commercially wrong when we broke ‘ every yoke, and let 
the oppressed go free,’ to become ‘ squatters,’ as Mr. Trollope 
says, or to enjoy ‘the gainful results of their own industry, 
according to Mr. Hill? ‘This, as we have said, necessitates the 
re-opening of the whole question, and we begin. 

As early as 1564 Queen Elizabeth sent vessels to Africa to 
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purchase natives and ‘ to convey them as slaves to be sold to the 
Spaniards ; and, strangely enough, the first vessels engaged in 
this unwise and wicked traffic were named the Solomon, the 
Tiger, the Swallow, and the Jesus. James the First, that ‘ most 
high and mighty prince,’ took this trade under his special pro- 
tection, and granted the first charter of monopoly to English 
ships for slave-trade purposes. Charles the First followed the 
example. Cromwell fostered this trade carefully, and many 
of the famed Commonwealth men became wealthy planters 
and owners of slaves in our colonies. James the Second. 
renewed the charter, gnd appointed his brother, the Duke of 
» York, : President of; the ‘ Royal African Company,’ specially 
- fermed- for slave-trading purposes, and which, by stealing first, 
and selling .afterwaris, Samboes and Quashibas, laid the foun- 
dation of the-fortunes of many a noble house. In:the reign of 
‘William the Third, Parliament unanimously voted that ‘ the slave 
‘* trade was highly beneficial to this kingdom, and to the planta- 
‘tions dependent thereon.’ But the reigns of the Georges saw 
this accursed traffic doomed. Ugly things were whispered about 
this trade and its concomitants. People were slow of heart to 
believe the tenth part of what the ‘ bird in the air’ carried across 
the Atlantic. In 1780 the question was compulsorily brought 
before the House of Commons; and from that day to 1807 (how 
long a time it takes to effect a great reform) the battle of human 
rights was steadily fought on the floor of that House, as all such 
battles have been fought, with many temporary defeats, but with 
ultimate triumph. But during those palmy days of African de- 
portation, which, Mr. Trollope says, ‘was a devil’s ordinance, 
although the slaves ‘were comfortably housed, well fed, and 
kindly treated,’ it came to pass that the people perished miserably, 
in spite of feeding, kind treatment, and good houses, and also that 
the planters were bankrupt. , 
Strange things continued to be said about the West Indies. 
Some calledit a paradise, others a hell. Wilberforce asserted that 
‘12% per cent. of the slaves perished in the middle passage; 
._ £43 more before the day of sale, only a week or two after the day 

‘ of landing ; and 4 more in the seasoning, that is, nearly 50 per 
‘ cent. ;' and in words worthy of immortal renown he added, ‘ I from 
‘this time resolve that I will never rest till I have effected the 
‘abolition of this trade.’ And he did not rest; and he lived until 
this noble work was done. 

But then, as now, opinions strangely differed. One Mr. Norris 
asserted in the House that ‘the apartments of the slaves were 
‘ fitted up as much for their advantage as circumstances will allow. 
‘ The right ankle of one was indeed connected with the left ankle 
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‘of another, but only by a small iron fetter; and if they were 
‘turbulent, by another on the wrist. They have several meals 
‘aday; some of their own country provisions, with the best sauces 
‘of the African country, and, by way of variety, meals of pulse, 
‘ &c., according to European taste. . . . After breakfast they are 
‘allowed water to wash themselves, while their apartments’ 
{euphemism for barracoons) ‘are perfumed with frankincense. 
‘ After this the men play and sing, while the women and girls make 
‘fancy ornaments with beads, with which they are plentifully sup- 
‘plied.’ This Arcadia the Vandal Wilberforce resolved to destroy. 
The bluff Duke of Clarence, our sailor king, ‘ had been in every 
‘island in the West Indies, and had conversed with the people 
‘ themselves ; and the result of all his observation and all his in- 
‘ quiries was a most clear and positive conviction on his mind that 
‘there was not the least foundation in fact for the charge which 
‘had been brought against the planters: of ill-treatment of their 
‘slaves. Admiral Barrington ‘had seen the slaves everywhere, 
and they were so happy, that he really envied their condition.’ 
Alderman Newnham, of London, protested, with his hand on his 
heart and his feelings in his pocket, that, ‘if the African slave- 
‘trade were abolished, London would present a scene of ruin and 
‘bankruptcy from one end to the other.’ General Gascoigne, 
rushing to the rescue, declared that it ‘ would result in the loss of 
the empire immediately.’ Mr. Dalziel ‘implored the House to 
‘pause ere they put an end to a trade which would utterly ruin 
‘Liverpool.’ And the Earl of Westmoreland assured the Lords, 
the same night the Duke of Clarence spoke as above, that ‘it was 
‘to the existence of the slave trade, and to that alone, that their 
‘ lordships were actually indebted for their being now sitting [sic] 
‘in that House.’ 

Nevertheless, in this Elysian state of things the people perished. 
Indulgence and frankincense could not save them from the grave. 
It is hard to get at the figures of those days, seeing there was then 
no Horace Mann. But this may be relied on. The number of 
negroes annually imported into the British West Indies averaged 
38,000; yet Mr. Hill, than whom we cannot have a higher 
authority, states that from 1761 to 1768 ‘the excess of deaths 
‘over births and importations was 25,000; from 1768 to 1774 
‘the decrease was 11,000; and from 1774 to 1787 the de- 
‘crease was 20,000.’ In one island alone, ‘ Jamaica, 15,000 
slaves perished in nineteen years; so said Wilberforce in the 
House of Commons. In twenty-six years, according to ‘ official 
documents laid before the House of Commons,’ 56,000 people 
disappeared or ‘ perished,’ in those beautiful West Indian islands, 
under the ‘ frankincense’ and ‘apartment’ system so poetically 
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eulogized by Mr. Norris. Still, old notions are hard to be rooted 
out. When Mr. Wilberforce made this startling and awful state- 
ment, Lord Penrhyn, who then owned, and whose descendents do, 
we believe, now, some lovely estates in the parish of Clarendon, 
Jamaica, residing in Belgravia or elsewhere, but not on his estates, 
‘assured the House that it was absurd to suppose that men whose 
‘ profit depended on the health and vigour of the African natives 
‘ [sic], would distress and torment them.’ No, my lord, you would 
not; but you and thousands of others were absentee proprie- 
tors, and knew nothing ‘of what your agents abroad were doing. 
But even then the slave trade did not pay. If it be true that 
freedom has ruined the West Indies, as is again and again asserted, 
they must have been ruined many times, and have chorused after- 
wards, as in the old song— 


‘When we fell down, we aye got up, 
And so will we yet.’ 


Lord Penrhyn, in those palmy days of golden prosperity, im- 
plored the House not to complete the ‘ ruin of Jamaica by abolish- 
‘ing the slave trade ; for such was the present state of the West 
‘Indian proprietary, that there were then upwards of seventy millions 
‘of mortgages upon their estates.’ So that in the days when 
African importations were all but unlimited, and the African 
natives were so humanely treated, and planters were supposed to 
roll in wealth, the people died off in the fearful ratio given above, 
and the West Indian nabob was a self-confessed bankrupt. The 
course of this world is so framed that gain and wrong-doing can- 
not long go hand in hand. The historian Bryan Edwards,* writing 
in 1792 ofthe sugar-planters generally, said, ‘ Many there are who 
‘have competences that enable them to live with economy in Eng- 
‘land ; but the great mass are men of oppressed fortunes, consigned 
‘by debt to unremitting drudgery in the colonies.’ In November that 
same year the Jamaica House of Assembly published this alarm- 
ing statement of the prosperity of the island: ‘ During the last 
‘twenty years one hundred and seventy-seven estates in this island 
‘have been sold for debt; ninety-two more are in the hands of 
‘ creditors, and executions have been lodged in the marshal’s office 
* for 22,500,0001. sterling ;’ (oh, you dear old slave trade, could 
you not keep the planters on their legs?) ‘Twenty years after 
(1812) the Journals of the House of Assembly state that ‘ estate 
‘after estate had passed into the hands of mortgagees and cre- 
‘ditors absent from the island, until there were whole districts 

* And Bryan Edwards was a planter and resident proprietor himself, and his 


estate, Bryan Castle, is still so called, and the desk at which he wrote his history 
affectionately shown by the children of his slaves. He was a humane man. 
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‘and whole parishes in which there was not a single resident pro- 
‘prietor of a sugar plantation.’ So much for ‘ prosperity’ under 
the slave trade. Itis evident that did not pay. ‘Two millions 
and a half more pounds lent on mortgage to proprietors in a state 
of ‘ prosperity ’ than we paid for the emancipation of the whole 
population. 

But why were not these islands prosperous when the importa- 
tions of Africans were at the rate of 38,000 a year? We must go 
to statistics for the reply. We regret the necessity, because Mr. 
Trollope ‘utterly disbelieves in them ;’ and we hesitate to use the 
word Baptist— because, being a rose-water gentleman, he ‘ hates 
the Baptists as he hates poison ’—otherwise we might perhaps get 
towards an understanding. Let us go elsewhere. In 1797, Lord 
Seaford, then Mr. Ellis, moved an address to his Majesty, ‘ that 
‘the negroes throughout all the British West Indies should have 
‘secured to them the certain immediate and active protection of 
‘law.’ The motion was negatived by a large majority. We want 
sugar ; we don’t want to hear about the ‘ African natives,’ they are 
aservile race. Nevertheless, the West Indian was a bankrupt 
because he had violated wantonly the laws upon which his pro- 
sperity depended. Under the 8 William III. cap. 3, two enact- 
ments for the happy slaves oo that make one ‘ blush and 
hang one’s head for shame.’ e give a specimen or two of this 
Draconian, or ‘ devil's ordinance.’ ‘Any slave that shall offer 
‘any violence, by striking or otherwise, to any white person shall 
‘suffer death, or any other punishment two justices and three 
‘freeholders may see fit ;—‘any slave that shall have any mis- 
‘chievous weapon in his house, shall suffer death, dismemberment, 
‘or any other punishment ;’—‘ any slave attempting to destroy 
‘white people shall suffer death by hanging, or by such other way 
‘or means as may seem most convenient ;'*—‘ if any person shall 
‘killa slave stealing or running away, such person shall not be 
‘held liable to any action or damage whatever ; and soon. Truly 
this ‘ was the devil’s ordinance.’ Mr. Hill adds, ‘ under the words 
‘death or any other punishment were devised tortures of several 
‘kinds, and that remarkable slow killing of persons, left to die 


‘by starvation enclosed within a frame composed of iron bands - 


‘fitted close to the body and limbs, and suspended on a gibbet. 
‘An iron frame which has enclosed a woman may now be seen in 


* We give a specimen or two from documents collected in Jamaica :—‘ Joe, the 
property of the Right Hon. Viscountess Dudley and Ward, for having a gun 
in his possession, and intending to kill the white people, to be hanged as soon as 
possible.’ ‘ Cato, for running away thirty days, to have his left leg cut off below his 
knee immediately.’ ‘Sam, for running away thirty days, to have a large piece of 
his nose cut off and fifty lashes on his naked back.’ That was Mr. Trollope’s 
‘civilization ;’ of the ‘prosperity’ we shall speak elsewhere. 
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‘the museum of the Society of Arts, Kingston.’ The unhappy 
victim lived or lingered in it nine days before death put an end 
to her fiendish torments. 

These were the days of the slave trade: and under sucha 
system necessarily the people died off fast and dreadfully in spite 
of importations. There are no figures to help us to even 
a remote approximation to the per-centage of deaths. The cry 
of blood went up to God and sued for vengeance, and it came 
out of the bloodshedder’s estate. Death to the slave, and bank 
tuptcy to the slaveholder, was God's ‘ ordinance ;' and so with 
seventy millions of mortgages in one island alone, the slave trade 
expired. Freedom, then, had not ruined our colonies: but ruined 
they were in spite of 38,000 Africans a year, with rich frank- 
incense and the best sauces, and in 1807, when the doom of this 
infernal traffic was sealed, the noble Duke of Norfolk, ‘ congra- 
‘tulated the House of Peers on having performed one of the 
‘most glorious acts that had ever been done by any assembly of 
‘any nation in the world.’ And thus, in bankruptcy, ended the 
slave trade epoch of the British West Indies. 

Slavery only remained—a peculiar institution, full of sugar 
and other results, giving, it was said, limitless wealth to the pro- 
prietors. In 185% Mr. Trollope tells us this with great posi- 
tivity. So this question, like the other, has to be re-opened? 
It was sixteen years after the last vessel from the Guinea coast 
landed its last cargo in Jamaica, that Mr. Canning proposed his 
three celebrated resolutions, recognising progressively amelio- 
rating enactmentsas a preparation for altogether abolishing slavery 
in the British colonies. ‘The reforms in the laws for the regula- 
— of the slaves urged upon the West Indian Legislatures were 

ese 

1. The establishment of a protector and guardian of slaves. 

2. The admission of the evidence of slaves in a court of 
justice. 

3. The giving to slaves a power, under certain regulations, of 
purchasing their freedom. 

4. The legalizing the marriages of slaves. 

5. Granting to the slaves a legal right of property, and esta- 
blishing banks for their savings. 

6. Prohibiting the separation of families by sale. 

7. The abolition of the driving whip and of the flogging of 
women, and the modification of punishment. 

These suggestions are indications sufficient to guide us into 
the true character of slavery. No statesman would have proposed 
such measures but from a sense of their absolute necessity. It 
was thus that the manhood of the African was in English his- 
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tory, for the first time, recognised. It was the first toll of the 
knell which was to ring its dismal monotone over the terrors of 
slavery, and all the shattered and impudent fallacies by which 
that outrageous villany had been so long attempted to be 
upheld; and it was also the first step towards rescuing our West 
Indian possessions from the hopeless bankruptcy into which they 
were madly plunging. Now, when a gentleman like Mr. Trollope 
steps forward, and with an ‘ Io triumphe’ shout declares on his 
honour, ‘ that Jamaica was once a land of wealth, rivalling the 
‘East in its means of riches—nay, excelling it as a market for 
‘capital and a place where money might be turned, and that it 
‘is now a spot on the earth more poverty-stricken than any other; 
* (so much is known to almost all men) ; and that this change was 
‘brought about by the manumission of the slaves, which was com- 
‘pleted in 1838, of that also the English world is generally 
‘aware ;—we must appeal to the ‘hated statistics’ for the refu- 
tation of this bold and fallacious statement, and we hope to be 
successful in establishing an entirely opposite conclusion. 

The above are hard words—strong assertions. We have seen 
that during the days of the slave trade the West Indies were in 
a hopeless condition, financially. What were they in the 
days of slavery? Under the ‘devil’s ordinance,’ when the slaves 
were well fed, well housed, and comfortably treated, they ought, 
as the result of marrying and being given in marriage, to have 
increased in numbers, as they do in other countries. But in 
1817, and not before, population returns were demanded. People 
here, in this persistent country, said, ‘ We don’t want frankincense, 
‘we want figures; we hear the people are dying of slavery, as 
‘they once died of the slave trade, and that you are again in a 
‘state of bankruptcy. We don’t care whether almighty sugar 
‘rules the market or not, but there is a smell of blood we don't 
‘like, and we want to know, and we will know, where it comes 
‘from. You West Indians, don't talk about feelings; give us 
‘our figures.’ A very reasonable, and because reasonable a very 
terrible demand. We got the figures, and here they are; they 
sealed the fate of slavery, so that out of evil came the highest 
good. Here is a tabular view of the ‘Slave Population in the 
Sugar Colonies of Great Britain.’ 
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Amount of 
the Slave | Decrease Increase Cwts.of Sugar|Rate percent, 
Colony.” | Population | from 1817 to| from 1817 to | Increase and 

to 1829, J 7 Kingd om, decrease, 
Antigua . .| 29,839 868 od 173,820 0°266 
Barbadoes  . 81,902 5,996 299,190 0-610 
Berbice . . 21,319 1,633 one 86,814 0°755 
Demerara. . 69,467 12,037 ie 835,940 1°500 
Dominica. .| 15,392 sds 11 56,319 0°071 
Grenada . . 24,145 2,515 ose 218, 470 0°870 
Jamaica . .| 322,421 18,024 eon 1,423, 437 0°465 
Montserrat . 6,262 131 27,238 
9,259 192 dba 518,48 0°180 
St. Christopher 19,310 100 ene 127,094 0°066 
St. Lucia . . 13,661 1,942 86,807 1:090 
St. Vincent . 23,589 1,228 qe 258, 285 0°525 
Tobago . .| 12,556 2,803 90,623 | 
Tortola . . 5,399 143 ase 22,211 0°265 
Trinidad . . 24,006 6,168 ose 394,448 1:977 

678,537 | 47,784 | 6,007 


What had been the rate of decrease in previous years it is im 
possible to tell, but the above figures reveal an awful tale of the 
inevitable results of slavery. A ‘protector and guardian of 
slaves’ is needed with a vengeance. Nearly 50,000 people 
perishing clean off the face of the earth in twelve years, not by 
famine, or pestilence, or sword, but by the sheer inhumanity of 
man. And yet Mr. Trollope calls this reckless destruction of 
capital ‘ prosperity.’ 

But it must be observed that in all our colonies the decrease in 
population was in proportion to the quantity of sugar made. 
We used to hear of the jubilee seasons of crop time, and how 
sleek and fat the negro became with unlimited cane to eat and 
liquor to drink. Benevolent Monk Lewis thought so until he 
went out to look after his own estate; he ‘was certain his 
‘manager was a most humane and intelligent man ;’ his ‘ father 
‘had always filled his letters with the most positive orders for 
‘the good treatment of the slaves; and ‘ had chosen a first-rate 
‘agent.’ ‘I had the satisfaction to find that the cart-whip had 
‘not been used more than twice in a year, and then only very 
‘ slightly, and for some flagrant offence.’ But Monk Lewis talked 
with the people as well as ‘ busha’ (overseer), and heard to his 
heart's deep and true grief (for no more humane man ever lived), a 
tale of awful suffering, ‘and found out how abominably the 
‘ poor creatures had been ill-used.’ ‘I expected to find my estate 
‘a perfect paradise. I found it a hell upon earth.’ He found his 
‘humane and intelligent agent with eight bookkcepers, wreaking 
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‘their will on the wretches under them, and treating them with 
‘atrocious brutality.. Monk Lewis did what he could on his 
estate ; expressed his ‘ extreme anxiety for the abolition of the 
cart-whip, for the myth of ‘twice a year and very slightly’ had 
disappeared as he went about with the drivers,’ and established a 
humane system on his estate; but it was a question of ‘ sugar or 
your life,’ and in ‘one week the production of sugar fell from 
‘thirty-three hogsheads a week down to thirteen.’ No wonder 
at mortality such as above ; even Mr. Trollope admits ‘ the slaves 
died early.’ 

But, again, with the exception of Dominica, where in twelve 
years the increase of population nearly reached to one a year /* 
take Barbadoes ; there, and there only, do we find a contrast to 
all the other islands. And why? Simply because it has always 
had a resident proprietary. It calls itself ‘ little England ;’ so let 
it; we are not ashamed of our child, even though she be a little 
self-consequential. They never made sugar there out of the 
blood of the slaves. Never. Mr. Trollope says, ‘it is a very 
‘respectable little island, and it makes a great deal of sugar. 
‘After all, Barbadoes is and should be respected among the 
‘islands. It owes no man anything, pays its own way, and never 
‘makes a poor month.’ For twelve years Jamaica killed her 
slaves at the rate of one slave to every four ewts. of sugar she 
exported ; Demerara killed one and a half to every twelve cwts. 
she exported ; while Barbadoes made a steady increase of popu- 
lation at the rate of 0°610 to every 3°65 cwts. she exported to 
this or other countries. These things, not being done in a corner, 
could not be kept secret. From British home to home there were 
fireside talks that slavery was as bad as the slave trade. Men 
and women held their breath as they heard from across the At- 
lantic the whispers of authenticated atrocities. They asked if it 
was possible such things could be done by man to man. No- 
thing but brandings, burnings, hangings, beheadings, mutila- 
tions, and dismemberments. ‘They found that it was possible, and 
actually done. As they spoke of tyranny to Spain and Portugal 
and France, the taunt came back, 


‘ You have among you many a purchased slave, 
Which, like your asses, and your dogs and mules, 
You use in abject and in slavish parts, 

Because you bought them.’ 


And Shylock was right. For no crime, we were killing the 
African race, and should soon have had unpeopled colonies. And 
s0 rose up the loud cry from this country which awoke those great 


* In Great Britain we double our population every half-century. 
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men Wilberforce, Buxton, Brougham, Stephen, Sturge, and 
others, who prayed that their right hand might forget its cun. 
ning, and their tongue cleave to the roof of their mouth, if they 
for one moment paused until, be the consequences in sugar, rum, 
&e. what they might, they had utterly extirpated the slavery 
ordinance from the British West Indies. The Colonial Legislatures 
opposed them, and this roused their English blood to persistent 
determination, or we might have slavery existing now. The 
Jamaica House of Assembly negatived the substitution of some 
other punishment for the cart-whip by a majority of 28 to 12; 
and the clause prohibiting the flogging of women (always done 
naked) was summarily rejected. And so the fight went on till 
1884. We need not recount the particulars: they are so recent 
as to be well remembered. But during those years the West 
Indians felt that watch and ward was being kept over them ; and 
the punishments of slaves being less frequent and severe, it came 
to pass that although in 1817 the slave population of our West 
Indies was only 678,537, in 1834 it had risen to 800,000, the 
number for which compensation was paid. We need not say a 
word about that hybrid period called apprenticeship, which lasted 
from 1834 to 1838, during which many of the horrors of slavery 
were revived with such barbarity, especially the flogging of 
women, that the British Parliament brought it to an end two 
years before its intended term had expired. 

The question is, during those days of slavery, were the West 
Indies in a state of financial prosperity ? Mr. Trollope again and 
again asserts they were; but that emancipation has produced 
universal ruin, bankruptcy, and decay: first, because the planters 
were cheated into insufficient compensation, ‘the price they got 
‘for their slaves being as nothing compared with those slaves’ 
‘actual value’ (p. 92); secondly, because, since freedom, the 
negroes have been lazy, and have become squatters. ‘ The negroes’ 
* idea of emancipation was and is emancipation, not from slavery, 
* but from work. To lie in the sun and eat bread-fruit and yams 
‘is his idea of being free. And I say that Jamaica, as it now 
‘ exists, is still under.a devil's ordinance’ (p. 92). Hard words 
again,—requiring some attention. 

First, as to the wealth and prosperity. We shall now see that 
during slavery, just as in the days of the slave trade, the planting 
interest was hopelessly insolvent. Throughout our colonies the 
estates were mortgaged to British capitalists as deep as they 
could be. The proprietor of the estate was proprietor only by 
name in nine cases out of ten. The large English and Scotch 
mercantile houses were the real proprietors. To them the planter, 
bound hand and foot, paid five and six per cent. interest for 
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money advanced ; consigned all the produce of his estate to them 
to be conveyed home in their vessels at their rate of freight, so 
that he could not go into the market and get his sugars, &c., 
brought home cheaper ; and then he had all the estates’ supplies 
furnished by these houses and sent to the West Indies—of course 
in their ships, and at their rate of freight ; for doing which they 
charged their commission. Hand over hand the tyrant mort- 
gagees held the proprietor. Generally it was estimated that fif- 
teen per cent. was paid to the mortgagee before the proprietors 
received a farthing. No wonder that they were overwhelmed with 
debt. Four-fifths of the estates in Jamaica alone were mortgaged 
for more than they were worth; and the same was the case in the 
other colonies. ‘ Between 1833, when the St. Lucia Encumbered 
‘Estates Act came into operation, and 1844, seventy-six sugar 
‘estates were sold; the whole number being only 101.’* Mr, 
Bigelow, as quoted by Mr. Buxton, says, ‘ The island of Jamaica 
‘was utterly insolvent. Bankruptcy was inevitable. The Eman- 
‘cipation Act did not cause, but only precipitated a result which 
‘was inevitable. It compelled a balance to be struck between 
‘the debtors and creditors, which revealed, rather than begat, the 
‘poverty which no effort can conceal.’ 

Nor was this all. One more element besides debt was needed to 
complete the ruin of these fine islands. In the olden time, on many 
estates the proprietor himself resided; but in later years absen- 
teeism was the rule of the West Indian proprietary. To represent 
the proprietor (and it was supposed to protect his interests), there 
was first the ‘ planting attorney,’ who resided in the West Indies, 
but not on the estate; in fact, he could not, as he generally had 
five or six, or even more estates to look after. Under these 
salaried bailiffs, the nabobs of the West, who rolled in wealth, and 
tevelled in their carriages, their women, and their wine, was the 
overseer (busha) ; under him a staff of bookkeepers ; under them a 
staff of head-men or drivers ; and yet with mortgages, debts, and all 
this delegated responsibility, the money passing through all these 
hands before it could reach the proprietor 5000 miles distant, 
sugar estates were expected to pay. They did not pay in the 
days of the slave trade, much less could they pay in the days of 
slavery. Many years ago, we wrote from the West Indies these 
words :— 


‘It is impossible that estates can pay as long as the present system 
continues ; absenteeism is bad enough in Ireland, but the Irish land- 
lord can speedily cross the Channel and look after the property he has 


* Buxton, p. 36. 
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entrusted to the care of his steward. In addition to this, an Irish 
steward is steward only of one estate. Here the steward or planting 
attorney of Lord A. is also steward of five, six, and sometimes of ten 
or eleven estates, many miles asunder. In this parish, where there are 
upwards of 26,000 people, three attorneys manage everything, are lords 
of the soil without any stake in it, and control all parochial matters 
with absolute authority. The estates under their care are seldom 
visited, and when visited it is not for residence or inspection, but to 
receive the overseers’ report, and to go through the formality of count 
ing the cattle. Whether the estates pay or not, however impoverished 
the absentee proprietor may become, the attorney suffers nothing ; he 
pays himself under all circumstances, and will ultimately buy the pro. 
perty whose value he has depreciated.’ 


We were once present, with other gentlemen, on an estate 
where we had an appointment to meet the proprietor. Astounded 
at decreasing crops, he came out, without writing to any one, to 
see with his own eyes what was the matter. He found what Monk 
Lewis found, ‘a hell upon earth.’ ‘Where are my cattle?’ ‘ Lent 
to a neighbouring attorney. —‘ Where are my waggons?’ ‘ Lent 
to another attorney.—‘ What is the state of the plantation? 
‘Very bad indeed.’ Round the room were hung pictures of the 
vilest Parisian type. He made a clean sweep of the leeches, and 
drove them all relentlessly away. He remained on his estate, 
was there last year, and that estate has since trebled its produce, 
and is now in a most flourishing condition. We know another 
estate, one of the loveliest paradises on earth, belonging to a 
family of highest position in this country, where, unknown to 
the proprietor, a stately mansion had been built for the attorney, 
with paved stables, &c., and it was charged to ‘sundries, loss of 
cattle,’ &c. We are tender in touching on these matters, and 
will not say more. We have that to say, if compelled, which 
would not be credited, or which could not be read. No wonder 
these estates drifted into bankruptcy, what with first mortgages, and 
then attorneys, who, as Mr. Buxton says, ‘cared more for their 
‘bottle and ‘brown girl, or girls, and who lived in Jamaica for the 
‘ sake of the plunder they could get,’ the proprietor went to the dogs. 
With Carlyle, the ‘ chief hater of the philanthropists,’ we say— 


‘Great is Bankruptcy; the great bottomless gulf into which all. 


falsehoods, public and private, do sink disappearing; whither from the 
first origin of them they were doomed. For nature is true, and nota 
lie. No lie you can speak or act but it will come, after longer or 
shorter circulation, like a bill drawn on Nature’s reality, and be pre- 
sented there for payment with the answer, ‘ No effects.’ Honour to 
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penkraptey | ever righteous on the great scale, though in detail it is 
go cruel! Under all falsehoods it works unweariedly mining. No 
falsehood, did it rise heaven high, and cover the world, but bankruptcy, 
one day, will sweep it down, and make us free of it.’ 


So freedom came, and found the planters in 1834 under slavery, 
what they were in 1807 under the slave trade—hopelessly bank- 
rupt, helplessly mortgaged. Yes: but it is said, we invested 
twenty millions in the West Indies when we emancipated the 
slaves ; we threw all that capital into the colonies, and how do 
you account for their subsequent ruin? We reply, the twenty 
nillions never went to the West Indies—not twenty thousand we 
apprehend: it stayed in London, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Bristol ; 
it paid off the mortgages, and the mortgagees, seeing there was a 
bad time coming, washed their hands clean of the West Indians 
and let them swim or sink as best they could ; and when, in addi- 
tion to all the magnificent improvidence referred to above, in 1848, 
through the abolition of the sugar duties, sugar sank from an 
average of 49s. to 23s. 5d. per cwt., the cup of the planter was 
full, and the old régime was destroyed for ever. The supply of 
capital ceased, although the supply of labour continued, not to 
the same extent, but quite sufficient for commercial prosperity ; 
but there was no money to pay wages. ‘That was the simple 
fact. Few West Indians will deny it. The goose was killed that 
laid the golden egg: alas for the goose, and also for those who 
had hitherto eaten the egg! Retribution is the logic of crime. 

And now for the people. Mr. Trollope asserts that ‘ the 
‘darkee is a lazy, do-nothing, thieving fellow, who will not work, 
‘and will only steal ;’ and that ‘ the negro’s idea of emancipa- 
‘tion was and is emancipation not from slavery but from work ;° 
and then more strongly asserts that ‘ emancipation has produced 
idleness and sensuality, rather than prosperity and civilization ;’ 
and that ‘these happy negro gentlemen will not work more than 
‘three days a week, nor for above six hours a day, but are in 
‘Paradise as long as they can lie in the sun, and eat yams.’ When 
a gentleman like the author of Barchester Towers makes 
these assertions, and gets high laudation from a large portion 
of the press, for correctness and for philosophy, it becomes us 
again to examine the statistics of the ‘Past and the Present of 
the West Indies.’ 

We admit that we make nothing like the sugar we used to do, 
and we are glad of it. In the name of humanity we rejoice that 
there is no blood now in the West Indian exports to Mincing- 
lane. The largest sugar crop ever made in Jamaica was in 1805, 
When 150,352 hhds. of sugar, 539,950 puncheons of rum, 
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471 casks of molasses, 412,860 Ibs. of ginger, 940,680 Ibs. of 
pimento, and 24,137,393 Ibs. of coffee, were exported to this 
country. In 1857 the exports had dwindled down to 30,459 
hhds. of sugar, 15,992 puncheons of rum (no return of mo- 
lasses), and 381,157 lbs. of ginger ; but pimento, grown on small 
freeholds by a resident peasantry, had risen to 8,799,748 lbs, 
the highest quotation ever known; and coffee, 7,095,623 Ibs., 4 
higher figure than coffee had reached since 1840. Of course the 
sugar figures look very bad, and the question is, whether we can 
account for this extraordinary diminution in the staple products 
of these colonies upon reasonable grounds ? 

Mr. Trollope states forcibly: ‘For us, thinking as we did, 
‘slavery wasa sin. From that sin we have cleared ourselves, 
* But the mere fact of doing so has not freed us from our diff- 
‘culties. Nor was it to be expected that itshould. The discon- 
* tinuance of a sin is always the beginning of a struggle.” That 
struggle has lasted now nearly a quarter of a century. Taking 
the statistics of blue-books for our guide, let us endeavour 
to ascertain what is the present and prospective condition of 


tion. Mr. Trollope says the negroes ‘ have no religion; ‘ have 
‘made no approach to the civilization of their white fellow-crea- 
’ tures ; they are ‘covetous of notice as a child or a dog;’ they 
are « proud of their offspring, but will sell their daughter's vir- 
* tue for a dollar; they ‘ decline to work after ten o'clock in the 
‘ morning ;’ ‘ they eat their yams without work, and in that pri- 
* vilege they are anxious to be maintained ;’ they are ‘ simply 
‘ skin-polished, shining, oil-fat negroes; they are ‘funny and 
* amusing animals, imitating the whites as a monkey does a man; 
who lie under ‘ their mango-trees and eat the luscious fruit in 
* the sun, and send their black urchins up for a bread fruit, and 
* behold the family table is spread. He pierces his cocoa-nut, 


by bananas, pine-apples.’ 

These also are hard words; and if true, no sugar, no coffee 
ean be raised by such people, and no revenue can be obtained in 
these islands. We will see. Let it be remembered that we ad- 
mit fully the tremendous struggles through which these islands 
have passed, and the sad reverses which have overtaken so many 
families; but are we now done for, ruined ‘lock and stock, 

with no prospective future of brighter days? The answer must 
come from figures, and painful as they may be to peruse, Mr. 
Trollope leaves us no choice, and although he ‘ utterly hates 


to correct conclusions. 


these islands, now alleged to be utterly laid waste by emancipa-| 


* and lo, there is his beverage.’ ‘ He lies in the grass surrounded | 


statistics,’ we trust our readers will confide in them as guides} 
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Mr. Trollope tested by Figures. 


BanaMas.. . . Revenue . . 1848, £27,519. 
Expenditure . ,, 29,796. 
Imports .. ,, 182,748. 
Exports .. ,, 78,892. 
Barbadoes . . Revenue . . 1848, 43,828. 
Expenditure .,, 43,713. 
Imports . . ,, 482,016. 
Exports . . ,, 659,073. 
St. Christopher Revenue - 1849, 10,000. 
Expenditure .,, 7,600. 
Imports - 1855, 96,079. 
Exports .. . , 144,642. 


of imports and exports :— 


Imports, 1845, £526,546. 1855, £899,507. 
» 1857, 797,180. 
Exports, 1845, 1,723,955. ,, 
1,235,497. 
) St. Vincent. Imperfect, like Jamaica. 


Imports, 1849, £152,838. 1850, £167,310. 


1,003,325. 


Exports, ,, 200,895. ,, 172,428. 
Trinidad . 1850, Revenue ‘ £88,660. 
» Expenditure 76,770. 


Imports, 1855, £554,534. 1856, £666,741. 
Exports, ,, 387,999. ,, 574,767. 


Revenue . 1850, £8,816. 

Expenditure. ,, 8,81 9. 
-% 52,579. 
Exports .. ,, 45,654. - 


satisfactory view :— 

Imports INCREASED. 
Bahamas . 1848—1857 .. 
Barbadoes . . 1848—1857 . . 126 
St. Christopher 1855—1857 . . 50 
Jamaica. . . 1845—1857 ; . 53 


St. Vincent . 1849-1857 . . 21 
Trinidad 1855—1857 . . 62 
Tobago . 1850—1857 . . 16 


12 


115 
1857, £32,591 
» 29,457 

» (211,428 
» 140,195 
1857, 82,592 
» 80,970 
» 976,316 
» 1,345,361 
1857, 19,399 
» 18,041 
» 144,582 
» 208,188 


Jamatca. Returns of revenue, &c. imperfect; but these are official 


1856, £961,886 


» 935,086 


1857, £185,208 
» 220,956 


1857, £136,674 
» 107,686 


1857, £800,000 
43 1,073,878 


British Guianamakes an imperfect return, which Governor Wode- 
house ‘ greatly regrets.’ From Tobago we get the following :— 


1857, £12,170 


9,958 
60,424 
76,122 


Of these figures the following is a summary, and we think 
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Imports DECREASED. 


British Guiana 1847—1855 22 per cent. 
Exports INCREASED. 
Bahamas . 1848—1857 - 80 per cent. 
Barbadoes . 1848—1857 
St. Christopher 1855—1857 
St. Vincent 1849—1857 10 s 
Trinidad . . 1855—1857 
Tobago. 1850—1857 
British Guiana 1847—1855 
DECREASED. 
Jamaica . 1845—1856 28 per cent. 


Note, that in the two exceptional cases the exports and imports 
have not decreased together. If one has decreased, the other has 
increased. If the producing power has diminished, which it has 
im consequence of the social progress of the people from field 
labourers to higher occupations, the consuming power has not. 
The manufactory of sugar may have declined, but wealth has not 
diminished. In all the cases, with a single exception (Tobago), 
the increase has been extraordinarily in advance of the increase 
to the population. If we compare these figures with Canada, one 


of the most prosperous colonies of Great Britain, these results 
are more striking still :— 


Canapa . . 1847—1857, Exports increased 152 per cent. 
Imports 121 ” 


Yet Canada is beaten in imports by Barbadoes and in exports 
by Trinidad, the latter island in two years having increased them 
177 per cent. 

But we need not pursue these details. They are dry to look 
at, but most satisfactory in their results. There is no ruin, de- 
cay, or depression here. Everything is progressive, onwards, 
and satisfactory. There has been nothing so stable before in the 
history of the West Indies as this; and, apart from other re- 
turns, they speak of an industrious and a rising population. But 
other material is at hand. We begin with Jamaica, that beggared 
and bankrupt colony, of which, says Mr. Trollope, ‘were it 
* arranged by Fate that my future residence should be Jamaica, I 
‘should certainly prefer the life of a country mouse.’ The 
Governor reports that ‘in the common schools the number of 
‘ scholars presents a considerable increase, being 21,154 as com- 
‘ pared with 16,389 of the previous year.’ In this ‘sensual and 
barbarous’ population, the statistics of rime. are these :— 
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‘During the year 1857, although the population amounts to about 
«380,000 (it was 322,241 in 1817), 162 persons was the total 
‘number brought to trial for crimes and offences of a felonious 
‘ character.’* 

In Trinidad, with a population of 80,000 (in 1851 only 68,600), 
‘there is a general diminution of crime, and we may look with 
‘confidence for such developments as shall meet the temporary 
‘checks to prosperity which extraneous circumstances are apt to 
‘create. In the Cayman Isles, where there is ‘no medical man, 
‘attorney or solicitor,’ among a population of 3200, ‘ serious 
‘crime is almost unknown, minor offences are very few, and the 
‘places of public worship are well attended.’ The Governor of 
Barbadoes, a little island just the size of the Isle of Wight, with 
a population thicker to the square mile than China, reports ‘that 
‘the intercolonial trade has increased from 77,9251. in 1856 to 
*1,000,2321. in 1857.’ In regard to crime, there are 322 pri- 
soners in confinement as against 393 in 1856. In respect to the 
industry of the labouring population, ‘it is a remarkable cir- 
‘eumstance that although land here is held at very high prices, 
‘ranging from 400$ to 700$ per acre, the labourers have acquired 
£10,000 acres; and their sugar crop last year was 7,000 hogs- 
‘heads.’ He adds, ‘It is a fatal error to rest satisfied with the 
‘common allegation that the Creole labourers are notoriously idle, 
‘and inclined to relapse into barbarism. The exceptions are too 
‘marked and too numerous not to render such an assertion a very 
‘unsafe guide for a statesman.’ As it regards schools, ‘ there are 
‘139 schools, having 12,726 scholars in them, being an increase 
‘of 2000 over the preceding year ;' and he adds, ‘ a good under- 
‘standing prevails between the labouring classes and their em- 
‘ployers. From Grenada, with a population of only 30,000, 
we read that ‘there were only 146 prisoners last year, and these 
‘were for petty offences; contentment pervades all classes of 
‘the community, and there is nothing to disturb the internal 
‘tranquillity of the island.’ The Governor of the stormy little 
island of Tobago, subject to almost every tropical vicissitude of 
climate, reports that, ‘although last year’s crop of sugar was 
‘nearly 20,000 cwts. less than the preceding year, this had no- 
‘thing to do with the labouring population, but was entirely 
‘attributable to the loss of canes caused by the long duration of 
‘a very dry season.’ Owing to the adoption of the Metairie 
system of cultivation, by which the labourers participate in the 
profits of the produce, ‘ the country is improved ;’ ‘many estates 

* In this country the returns were in Sept. 1858, 125,424 ‘ Criminal class in 


orgy or 1 in 142 of the population.’ Judicial Statistics, 1858, p. ix. In Jamaica 
is 1 in every 2240 of the population. ‘ 
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have been saved by it from utter abandonment; and as the 
negroes have thereby a stake in the well-being of the colony, it 
has been found possible to withdraw the military altogether, 
leaving its population of 15,679 people to the care of a ‘ few police 
constables. The island is, nevertheless, ‘internally prosperous; 
education is ‘ progressing greatly; and last year, out of nearly 
16,000 people there were—it really is fun almost good enough 
for a picture in Punch—only twelve prisoners, and these included 
‘ two debtors, two prisoners for trial, and one for want of sure- 
‘ ties to keep the peace !’ 

In St. Vincent, ‘the large increase in imports and exports 
already spoken of, ‘is ascribable to increased cultivation and 
prosperity.’ Out of a ‘population exceeding 30,000, only 
twenty-one prisoners were committed for trial, and of these only 
thirteen were convicted. We have nothing like this in any part 
of England. 

From St. Lucia the Governor reports—‘ There is no indispos- 
* tion on the part of the labouring classes to pay for the education 
‘ of their children ; on the contrary, I know no country where so 
‘ large a portion of the expense of educating the children of the 
“ poorer classes is thrown upon themselves.’ There is a ‘ remark- 
‘ able decrease of crime; crimes of an aggravated character are of 
“ rare occurrence, the criminal offences being thefts and assaults. 
The population is 25,307; and they are, says Mr. Trollope, 
“Negro-Gallic, who do little or nothing; while of its capital, 
Castries, he asserts that ‘it is anything but prosperous.’ The 
Governor of the island, however, reports—‘ The colony of St. 
‘ Lucia is enjoying a state of prosperity ; the people are indus- 
‘ trious and contented ; and there are excellent opportunities for 
‘ the investment of capital.’ Utrum horum mavis accipe. 

From British Guiana, Governor Wodehouse sends home a 
slovenly report, culpable to the extreme. One page and a few 
lines, is all that he deems worthy of his salary or the colony. 
Tobago, with ninety-seven square miles, has devoted to its expo- 
sition by the Governor seven pages ; British Guiana, with 76,000 
square miles, has one page and five lines. We must go to Mr. 
Trollope for his account of this rich colony :—‘ It possesses a 
‘clean bill of health, a surplus in the colonial treasury, a thriving 
‘trade, and a happy people, and as the sugar exports are increas- 
‘ing, we may conclude that the evil days have come to their 
‘worst, and that the tables are turned.’ We regret that Mr. 
Trollope should have thought it worthy of himself to scoff at the 
religion of the people of this colony. He was there ‘only a 
fortnight,’ and during that time confesses he sangareed and 
smoked galore. Yet he does not hesitate to say, without one 
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single fact to support him in his extravagant and unjust asser- 
tions, ‘ The negroes greatly prefer to belong to a Baptist congre- 
‘gation’ (there is not a single one in the whole colony), ‘or a so- 
‘called Wesleyan body. They sing, they halloa, they scream, and 
“have revivals. They talk of their ‘dear brothers’ and their 
‘<dear sisters, and in their ecstatic howlings get some fun for 
‘their money.’ A more unfounded assertion could not be penned, 
and while ashamed to quote this wholesale slander, we are more 
ashamed that a literary gentleman should thus attempt to write 
down a whole race of people simply because he hates them. 
Only last year these ecstatic howlers subscribed in this one colony 
$7531. for religious and educational purposes connected with sta- 
tions of the London Missionary Soeiety alone. 

To pursue these details would be tedious; enough has been 
said to justify our position that the West Indies are not ‘ ready 
to vanish away ;' not ina state of decadence ; not in utter pro- 
stration : and that,the losses, the bankruptcies, the fiscal revolu- 
tions which have overtaken them—calamities which we as freely 
admit as we sincerely deplore—are the results not of freedom, nor 
yet caused by the ‘funny animal’ ’yclept a negro, for as Dr. Davy 
says, ‘There never was a greater mistake than to suppose that 
*the negro will not work for hire. No man is more sensitive to 
‘that stimulus, or works more readily, more cheerfully, or ‘more 
‘effectually for the hope of reward.’ Sir George Grey also says, 
(Rep. 1852), ‘It is unjust to make a general imputation against 
‘the negroes of idleness ; for elthough, in common with the in- 
‘habitants of all warm climates, they feel more than those of 
‘cold ones a liking for repose and a sense of enjoyment in it, 
‘there are few races of men who will work harder or more per- 
‘severingly when they are sure of getting for themselves the re- 
‘sults of their labour.’ Every clergyman, missionary, and sti- 
pendiary magistrate of the West Indies, if placed in the witness- 
box on this question, would affirm that the great cause of com- 
mercial and agricultural depression in the West Indies is the 
want, not of labour, but of capital; and that bankrupt propri- 
etors, represented by fraudulent middlemen who have grown rich 
out of the ruin of the owners of estates, planting attorneys who 
generously entertain new comers with limitless liquor, may attri- 
bute the tremendous depreciation of property since 1847—a de- 
preciation lessening every day—not to the idleness of the 
‘pumpkin-headed Quashie,’ but to their own improvidence and 
unwillingness, until recently, to effect improvements in agricul- 
tural husbandry. 

We have said little, and that purposely, upon the social con- 
dition of the emancipated population of the West Indies. One 
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fact concerning Jamaica, the land of misery par eminence as Mr, 
Trollope assures us, ought to be noticed. The House of Assem- 
bly there consists of forty-seven members, of whom eighteen are 
native coloured blacks and whites ; and a Scotch solicitor of high 
standing in that island states, ‘To speak impartially, both from 
‘past and present experience, I most unhesitatingly say that the 
‘talent is with the eighteen coloured members. And Mr. Trol- 
lope himself confesses, notwithstanding they are ‘ sleek, oily, lie in 
the sun,’ and do other black disgusting things, the ‘ coloured 
people’ (Jamaica) ‘do make money, and enjoy it ;—-we suppose 
it comes down from the bread-fruit tree where the black urchin 
climbs for his dinner ; ‘ they practise’ (p. 81), although ‘ education 
‘has not yet done much for them’ (p. 57), ‘as lawyers, as 
‘statesmen, and as doctors in the colony; and though they have 
‘not yet shone brightly as divines in our English Church, such 
‘deficiency may be attributed more to the jealousy of the parsons 
‘of that church than to their own incapacity. But if Mr. 
Trollope had condescended to look into the Church of England, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Independent, or Baptist schools, instead 
of ‘soon becoming used to quick dances and long drinks,’ and 
also with ‘sherry and bitters, which is a very pretty habit in a 
warm country,’ he would have seen and heard men of colour of 
all shades as competent to teach as any in England. We do not 
know much about Mr. Trollope’s religion, but he is evidently 
very familiar with the ‘devil,’ and the ‘deuce, and the myste- 
rious —————— in epithets. Had he gone to church on Sun- 
day, either in Jamaica or in British Guiana, he would have found 
black and coloured ministers of religion, earnest and eloquent, 
cultured and gentlemanly, although it appeared to him they ‘had 
no capacity for religion, and indeed ‘had no religion.’ More 
than that, he would have seen men and women who were en- 
lightened, godly, and respected for virtues, alas! too rarely seen 
among the whites. He might have gone to Spanish Town, and 
seen in her Majesty's council gentlemen, of colour it is true, and 
dark colour also, who in power of eloquence, knowledge of poli- 
tical economy, and pure lives, are not to be surpassed by the 
more favoured white. Yea more, he might have seen, had he 
been a thoughtful student of the idiosyncrasies and tendencies of 
a people rising out of barbarism, and amongst whom a nascent 
civilization rose as rapidly as any nation has ever witnessed,—far 
more rapidly than among the Israelites of old, who after four 
hundred years of bondage required forty years of training in the 
wilderness before their children were fit to enter Canaan; and 
even then made a sorry chapter of Jewish history ;—he might 
haye seen the children of Africa devoting their sons and their 
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daughters to the evangelization of their fatherland ; he might 
have seen the embarcation of swarthy negroes, full of the fervour 
of their race, longing to carry the glad tidings of a Saviour's 
mercy to the doubly-dark tribes of that land of shrouded mystery 
to which white men have been an almost unmitigated curse. 

We will not prolong this article. But we cannot allow a 
clever novelist to become at a leap a self-created judge of men 
and matters to be known only after years of careful investigation. 
Mr. Trollope may be a smart man of letters, but we cannot allow 
him to pronounce dogmatically on questions of human sorrows 
and human rights over which the hearts of the purest and the 
best have wept and groaned in passionate agony. We cannot 
allow the great achievement of this century to be trodden down 
by a moral steeple-chase man, who is very anxious to urge upon 
our notice that in Jamaica, ‘ we had a devil's ordinance in the days 
of slavery, but we have now a devil’s ordinance of another sort’ 
We cannot allow Mr. Trollope to ignore all the statistics, com- 
mercial and social, some of which we have adduced, in order to 
vent his ill-concealed hatred of the negro race. Let any impar- 
tial person study the blue-books before they pronounce decisively 
upon the complicated difficulties connected with slavery and free- 
dom ; and although, as Mr. Dana, in his charming volume, says, 
‘the labour question hangs like a dark cloud over all the islands 
of the West Indies,’ yet, remembering the unmentionable horrors 
connected with the old times, that the African, as the Governor of 
the Bahamas says, ‘never told us that, when he was free, he would 
work for us’'—that the 800,000 people whom we emancipated in 
1838, at a sacrifice of twenty millions, having received nothing 
that would prepare them for freedom, still, in spite of recent 
cruelties, observed its advent as a sacred holiday—that not a 
single breach of the peace or case of drunkenness occurred 
amongst these ‘ animals —that the churches of all the islands were 
filled with devout and thankful worshippers, and he will come to the 
conclusion that since that period, notwithstanding the panic and 
pressure occasioned by the abolition of the sugar duties, to which 
we refer only as a political fact, the colonies without exception 
have gradually, but steadily, made way in all that constitutes 
national progress, if their various governors have not conspired to 
mislead us. With Count Montalembert, part of whose speech in 
the French Chamber of Peers we gladly quote, we affirm ‘ that 
‘the word of the missionary substituted for the whip of the slave- 
‘driver, in the government of the black race, is the most delightful 
‘spectacle and the most blessed revolution which the nineteenth 
‘century has presented to the world ;’ and, in the words of Mr. 
Hill, who, as a native of the West Indies, and occupying one of 
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the highest official positions in the island of Jamaica, we conclude 
_ this contribution towards the settlement of a social and political 
question. 


*'We have moved onward, and have found instruction. We have 
enough to show us we have not run a course without a remotely bene. 
ficent object. "We have made our way through shoals and rocks and 
quicksands, floated on by the current rather than 3 gow: by skilful 
mariners, yet we have at last reached the shore. e find around us 
a land ready for our tillage. The masters who accepted an inheritance 
in the soil with the awful responsibility of commanding their fellow. 
men, and reaping the product of their labour, without paying a reward 
to those who toiled, have passed away. Slavery, that overshadowed 
and blighted everything, has ceased ; liberty sheds its brightness, and 
everywhere nature is green and bountiful. There are other blessings 
besides hoarded money. There are family riches, ‘sons, as plants, 
‘growing up in their youth; daughters, as the polished pillars of a 
‘palace,’ as well as ‘garners filled with all manner of store, and sheep 
‘bringing forth by thousands and by tens of thousands, and oxen strong 
‘to labour;’ and when we have all these, ‘with no breaking in, nor 
going out, and no complaining in our streets,’ with the assurance that 
‘happy is the people that is in such a case,’ it is yet added, that people 
only is truly ‘happy who have God for their Lord.’ May we find this 
happiness ; we have seen the misery of those who said, in days past, 
‘we will not have the Lord to reign over us.’ ’ 


Art. V.—(1.) Memoirs of Major-General Sir Henry Havelock, 
By Joun Marsuman. London: Longmans. 1860. 
(2.) The Good Soldier : A Memoir of Major-General Sir Henry Have- 
lock of Lucknow, Bart., K.C.B. Compiled from authentic Sources, 
By the Rev. W. Owzn. London: Simpkin and Co. 1858. 


Lovis NaPoteon has at last succeeded in converting us shop- 
keepers into a military nation. It was no pleasant thing to the 
Emperor to be told thus much by Lord Elgin, when on his. way 
to China through Paris. On every pavement, in every city and 
town in the land, we jostle smart volunteer riflemen, and we 
cannot take a walk into the country without stumbling on the 
spectacle of militia regiments going through their varions 
revolutions, or perfecting themselves in drill. The infantry in 
our nurseries are becoming dreadfully belligerent, and the wooden 
horses in. which our innocent young Trojans delight are but too 
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probably big with war. We could not answer for it that these 
seemingly harmless gifts, if struck by the—spear, we were going 
to say, but we must pull up and write—yard-measure of some 
cosmopolitan patriot, would not give forth a horrid clang. Still, 
let us hope that our friends of the Peace Society judge us too 
harshly when they predict that we are all about to fall down and 
worship the Juggernaut of military glory, like—we had all but 
let it slip, forgetting that Manchester deems it offensive—our 
neighbours across the Channel. Should there, however, be any 
danger of our national resolve on a stout self-defence, in case of 
need, ultimately degenerating into the contemptible love of war 
for its own sake, we cannot help thinking that the lives of such 
heroes as Wellington, whose only watchword was duty, and above 
all that of Havelock, are the best antidote that can be prescribed. 
They are at all events less likely to foster the unholy and de- 
testable passion than that cultus of Saint Napoleon which seems 
to be the only religion that flourishes in a country that shall be 
nameless. Hence, we heartily welcome Mr. Marshman’s hand- 
some volume, the execution of which proves that the public had 
correctly gauged his admirable qualifications, literary and of 
other kinds, for his arduous and highly responsible task. Mean- 
while, Mr. Owen’s little work came very acceptably indeed, to 
meet the wishes of those who were too impatient to wait for the 
more elaborate performance, and will still prove no bad substitute 
for it in the case of those who cannot afford the more expensive 
luxury. For ourselves, like the canny Caledonian dean, who 
being bid by the king to take his choice between the two dis- 
posable mitres of Bath and Wells, answered with a shrewd 
Scotticism, which is said to have made this sharp clerical genius 
the Lesseps of the two sees, we are for ‘ Baith,’ so we think both 
excellent, and there is, of course, no competition between them. 
Accordingly, since the best compliment you can pay a writer, is 
to avail yourself of his pages, we shall draw at pleasure upon 
these and other sources, as may suit our present purpose. 
What we contemplate in this article is a slight sketch of 
Havelock’s remarkable career. For obvious reasons, it would be 
superfluous to repeat the trite story of its close. Nobody can 
ever forget that noontide of unparalleled achievements in which 
the sun of this ‘ good soldier’ went down. We shall rather 
employ the limited space at our command in briefly indicating 
the path by which this truly just man reached the only con- 
ceivable end of beginnings like his. For, though the last avatar of 
the Christian Krishna, planting his heel on the head of the serpent 
of the Brahmin revolt, burst upon the world at large as a surprise, 
upon those who knewthe man, it did not. These few included some, 
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alas ! whose exalted station forced on them the necessity of know- 
ing him, and rendered inexcusable their ignoring him as they did. 
Many years before might they have placed this great light on the 
candlestick that it might have given light to the whole British 
household. God does not kindle such luminaries to be put 
under the bushel. Let us hope that, should the threatened 
invasion of the island take place, we may not have to hunt up 
any living Havelock—if Heaven has spared us another—after 
London has been handed over to the ‘trois petites heures de 
pillage.’ 

' Henry Havelock—for his country was too tardy in awarding 
him the honores to have a right to call him anything else—was 
born at Bishop Wearmouth, on the 5th of April, 1795. In 
Indian history the acquittal of Warren Hastings and the capture 
of Trincomalee will serve to mark the date ; and in the annals of 
Christianity, in which the great soldier evangelist fills a no less 
conspicuous place, the year of his birth witnessed the formation 
ef the London Missionary Society. The family is probably of 
Norse extraction, at least if we may judge from the name. One 
of the oldest of our national lays sings of ‘ Havelok the Dane,’ 
a famous Viking, who is supposed to have anticipated the Angles 
in occupying our eastern coasts. The domestic tradition does 
not reach quite so high, but stops at King Guthrum, who, after 
being soundly beaten by Alfred at Ethandune, embraced Chris- 
tianity, and was allowed by the conqueror to settle in the 
northern and eastern parts of the island, which were thence styled 
the Danelagh. It affords some slight corroboration of the story, 
that it is in this region we find the hero’s progenitors dwelling 
for several generations up to the time of his birth, although 
shortly afterwards the lares and penates were transferred to 
Ingress Park, near Dartford in Kent, where his two younger 
brothers, Thomas and Charles, were born. It was remembered, 
too, at the thrilling moment when all England was ringing with 
the name of the Deliverer of Lucknow and of India, that the 
corporation-seal of the old Danish town of Great Grimbsy bears 
the effigies of its founder Grime, holding a boy in his arms, with 
the legend ‘ Hafluk’ above. Of course, no great importance is 
to be attached to this shadowy pedigree. All that most will care 
to know is, that Havelock’s grandfather and father were ship- 
builders at Sunderland, and that the latter, after building the 
Lord Duncan, the biggest ship that had as yet left the stocks at 
that port, retired to the south to spend the fortune he had amassed 
im the north. Havelock, therefore, saw but little of Ford Hall, 
the house in which he was born, or of the old Sunderland suburb 
onthe Tyne. Else, who can tell, whether, stirred by the old 
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Norse passion for the sea, he might not have turned out a second 
Nelson? Or would the spell of the Monk of Jarrow have 
mastered him, and have given the predominance to the strong con- 
templative trait in his character which, even at the Charterhouse, 
procured him from his schoolfellows, Connop Thirlwall, William 
Norris, Julius Hare, and the rest, the name of ‘Old Phlos?’ That 
he might have shone as a Christian philosopher cannot be 
doubted. Nor is it unlikely that, had his father allowed him to 
persevere in the study of the law, which he actually commenced 
under the eminent Chitty, and with Talfourd as his companion, 
the prediction of his mother would have been verified, ‘My 
Henry will one day sit on the woolsack.’ As it was, he was fain 
to accept the offer of his elder brother William, just fresh from 
the field of Waterloo, to procure him a commission in, the army. 
Accordingly, at the age of twenty he became a soldier, and 
devoted that coolness of judgment, combined with indomitable 
perseverance, which might have won for him the ermine, and 
that lion-like courage and dashing spirit of enterprise which, at 
the head of a British fleet, would have hoisted the meteor flag of 
England to a prouder position than ever, to the sister service, 
It is this rare union, in a high degree, and in wondrously sym- 
metrical proportions, of those qualities which are wont to dis- 
tinguish respectively the man of thought and the man of action, 
that we so much admire in Havelock. It is only in commanders 
of the school of the other great Puritan captain, Cromwell, that 
we find so much fiery energy under the control of such consum- 
mate foresight and skill, and it is the key to their success. To 
this natural aptitude for military rule was added, in the case of 
the subject of this article, a vast fund of professional knowledge, 
which, from the time of his becoming ensign, and then second 
lieutenant in the 95th, or Rifle Brigade, in 1815, he began dili- 
gently to treasure up, and to which every succeeding year, to the 
last, saw him make constant and valuable accessions. His first 
instructor in military science was an old Peninsula and Waterloo 
hero—Captain, afterwards Sir Harry Smith of Aliwal on the 
Sutlej. To his company the young lieutenant was attached, 
and under his able guidance he entered upon those profound 
studies in Vauban, Lloyd, Templehoff, and Jomini, which filled 
up the eight years spent with his regiment in England, till, 
exchanging into the 13th, through a longing for active service, he 
embarked for the East shortly before the outbreak of the Burmese 
War. 

With this event began his connexion with India, which never 
ceased until, his sultry and dreadful day’s work done, he lay 
down to rest under the scorched and bullet-pierced tree in the 
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compound at the Alumbagh. It is remarkable, too, that it was 
on the voyage out he received that Divine annealing which 
was the Christian athlete's most essential preparation for that 
ninefold agony which, under God, achieved so much. Yet very 
simple, and seemingly commonplace was the manner in which 
he received that ‘ consecration of strength ’ which enabled him to 
save for one-sixth of mankind, and from a fire kindled in Pan- 
demonium with all the subtlety of Belial and all the horrid 
cruelty of Moloch, the unspeakable blessings of civilization and 
the Gospel. This crisis in his inner life, so big with great results, 
is thus narrated in Mr. Marshman’s volume, partly in Havelock’s 
own words :— 


‘The religious impressions induced by his mother’s early instruc- 
tions, and deepened in the Charter-house cloister, in which he and his 
piously disposed schoolmates assembled for devotional exercises, had 

n weakened during eight years of military life in England. The 
influence of the new associations into which he was thrown, had tended 
to deaden his spiritual feelings, and religion had lost much of its 
power on his mind and his spirits. He never yielded to the tempta- 
tion which surrounded him. He was not only strictly moral in his 
conduct, but eminently pure in his principles. He was too high- 
minded to give countenance to those who scoffed at religion and ridi- 
culed its constant professors ; but his religion, bereft of vitality, became 
a formal routine of duty, from which the warmth of holy affection 
was entirely absent. At one time he appears to have been led by the 
recklessness of speculation tothe verge of Unitarianism, and began to 
admit doubts of the divinity of the Saviour. But he was not satis- 
fied with himself; he felt.a longing for some substantial foundation on 
which to rest his religious views and hopes—some solid principles to 
regulate his conduct and animate his soul; and it was during the 
voyage to India that he happily found the object of his search. 
Through the instrumentality of a fellow-passenger he was drawn to a 
more earnest perusal of the Holy Scriptures, and led to an exclusive 
and quickening reliance on the merits of the Atonement. This happy 
change, which brought his soul under the omnipotent influence of 
Divine truth and love, and diffused joy and peace through his mind, 
is thus described by himself :—‘It was while the writer was sailing 
‘across the wide Atlantic towards Bengal, that the Spirit of God 
‘came to him with its offer of peace and mandate of love, which, though 
‘for some time resisted, at length prevailed. Then was wrought that 
‘great change in his soul which has been productive of unspeakable 
‘advantage to him in time, and, he trusts, has secured him happiness 
‘in eternity. The General Kyd, in which he was embarked, conveyed 
‘to India Major Sale, destined thereafter to defend Jellalabad; but she 
also carried out a humble, unpretending man, James Gardner, then a 
* Lieutenant in the 13th Foot, now a retired Captain, engaged in home 
‘missionary work and other objects of Christian benevolence at Bath.’ 
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This excellent person was most influential in leading Havelock to make 
public avowal, by his works, of Christianity in earnest. 

‘ Lieutenant—now Colonel—Gardner, on discovering the state of 
Havelock’s mind, entered into religious conversation with him, and en- 
deavoured to lead his thoughts and inquiries into a right channel. 
Havelock borrowed, in the first instance, the Life of Henry Martyn, 
and read it with great interest. He then perused Scott’s Force of 
Truth, diligently comparing the extracts from the Scriptures with the 
text and context. Thus did Lieutenant Gardner become his evangelical 
instructor, resolving his doubts as they arose, and leading him gradu- 
ally to embrace Christian truth in all its breadth with simplicity and 
affection. Before the voyage terminated, Havelock had added to the 
qualities of the man and the soldier the noble spirit of the Christian ; 
and thus was he accoutred for that career of usefulness and eminence 
which has endeared him to his fellow-countrymen. Vital religion be- 
came the animating principle of all his actions, and a paramount feel- 
ing of his duty to God rectified and invigorated the sense of his duty 
towards man.’ 


Havelock, owing to a break-down in the marine department, was 
not present at the capture of Rangoon, although his abilities and 
acquirements had already become sufficiently known at Fort 
William to have led to his appointment as Assistant-Adjutant- 
General of the attacking expedition. At the city of the Golden 


King he met with the missionary Judson, and here it was that, 
by establishing Christian worship in the great Shoe-Dagon 
Pagoda, he may be said to have commenced his own missionary 
career. He was still a Churchman, and at Calcutta, Archdeacon 
Currie and Bishop Heber had been his chosen instructors and 
religious friends. But, since there was no chaplain with the British 
force, Havelock assembled the pious soldiers of the 13th in the 
Temple of Gaudama, and by the light of the little oil lamps 
stuck in the laps of the pot-bellied images of Boodha, read the 
Scriptures to them, and gave outa hymn. .’ 

The first time he was in actual command in any warlike operation 
was on the 5th of July, 1824, when a party to which he was at- 
tached was sent to carry a stockade which the enemy, who had 
again begun to harass Rangoon, had thrown up in ‘a jungle, 
‘horribly thick and tangled, and most disrespectfully near our 
‘position,’ as he describes it in a letter to his friend Lieutenant 
Gardner. The troops did not support him, but stood wasting 
their powder in an exposed position, instead of rushing forward 
with the bayonet as he ordered them. ‘I had sixteen of my 
‘friends of the 18th killed and wounded,’ he writes, ‘and poor 
‘ Barrett's arm was shot off. After this, my pioneers [Madrassees] 
‘ fairly flung down the ladders and would not budge, though I 
‘ coaxed, harangued, and thrashed them by turns, all under the 
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‘best fire our feeble enemy could keep up, and within pistol-shot’ 
‘of the work. At length, with European aid, I got my ladders 
‘fixed, and carried my point just when darkness rendered the capture 
“useless.” Three days afterwards there was ‘a grand field-day of 
stockades,” and the 13th, with Havelock at his post, led the 
column. But when the rainy season set in, he was laid down 
with a dangerous attack of liver-complaint, and was ordered by 
the medical officers to be shipped back to Calcutta. A subse- 
quent voyage to Bombay happily proved of great benefit to his 
health, after his life had been despaired of at Calcutta; and in the 
following summer we find him in Burmah again, alternately pray- 
ing and fighting at the head of his men, and by both methods 
contributing to the success of the campaign and the achieve- 
ment of the subsequent pence. For, as his ‘biographer re- 
marks :— 


‘Whatever reproach he might incur for his Methodism, it was readily 
admitted that no men were more orderly and steady, and more ready for 
duty, than those who met him to read the Bible and sing psalms. This 
wassingularly exemplified on one occasion duringthe campaign. A sudden 
attack was made on an outpost at night, and Sir Archibald Campbell 
ordered up some men of another corps to support it, but they were 
not prepared for the call after a carouse. ‘Then call out Havelock’s 
saints,’ he exclaimed, ‘ they are always sober, and can be depended on, 


and Havelock himself is always ready.’ The saints got under arms 
with promptitude, and the enemy were at once repulsed.’ 


In short, as Lord Hardinge afterwards said of him, ‘he was 
every inch a Christian, and every inch a soldier; and it was 
because he was both, that the same Governor-General’s strikingly 
sagacious prediction in 1849, that, if ever there should come a 
moment when the fate of British India should tremble in the 
balance, Havelock would be the man to save it, was so singu- 
larly verified in 1857. 

. On peace being made, Havelock was appointed Interpreter at 
Cawnpore, for even before leaving England he had diligently 
studied the Indian languages, and on board ship, during his voyage 
out, had taught Hindustanee. Now, too, commenced his corres- 
pondence with his future kinsman and biographer, Mr. Marshman, 
which did not cease until a few days before his death. The con- 
nexion with the Marshmans naturally became more intimate, 
when in 1827 he was made Adjutant of the depot at Chinsurah, 
about twelve miles above Serampore ; and on the 9th of February, 
1829, he made Dr. Marshman’s daughter his wife. It was a 
genuine soldier's wedding. The marriage ceremony was per- 
formed betimes in the morning, to enable him to be at Calcutta 
by noon, to attend a court of military inquiry for which he had 
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been summoned, and which he would not hear of shirking; and 
he returned by swift boat up the river, in time for the nuptial 
banquet. Meanwhile he had already made his debét as a military 
writer, by giving to the world his Campaigns in Ava, printed and 
published at Serampore in 1828. _ Its classical severity of style, 
and rigid adherence to truth, procured him the title of ‘the 
modern Thucydides ;’ but it may well be believed that the havoc 
made amongst shining but brittle military reputations, by his 
indulgence in the latter dangerous luxury, did not tend to ad- 
vance his prospects of pay and promotion. ‘Is he tired of his 
commission ?’ asked a magnate at the Horse Guards, of his 
brother William, whom he had at first mistaken for the author. 
Nor, we may be sure, did his adoption of Baptist sentiments tend 
to his rapid advancement in regimental rank. We are assured 
that Judson had more to do with this change in his ecclesiastical 
position than the Serampore missionaries, who, on the contrary, 
were shy of entering upon the topic with him. They felt that 
their business was to evangelize the heathen, not to make prose- 
lytes from other Christian bodies. Under the circumstances, how- 
ever, it is not to be wondered at that the son-in-law of Dr. 
Marshman was, soon after his marriage, baptized in the mission 
chapel by the Rev. John Mack. ‘But while,’ as he said, some 
years later, in an Evangelical Alliance speech at Calcutta, ‘he 
‘would part with his Baptist principles only with his life, he de- 
‘clared his willingness to fraternize with every Christian who 
‘held by the Head, and was serving the Redeemer in sincerity 
‘and truth. His Catholic spirit, however, and still less his 
zealous exertions for the promotion of religious liberty in the 
army, did not suffice to disarm the bigotry from which he suf- 
fered much, and was often threatened still more. His earnest 
political liberalism did not mend the matter. But, like his old 
Charterhouse schoolmaster, Dr. Raine, who, he always said, would 
have worn a mitre, had he not been a Whig, he never would shift 
his cloak according to the wind. In 1845, after draining the cup 
of disappointment to the dregs, it was thus he wrote to his friend 
and brother hero, Broadfoot :—‘ You are quite right; in public 
‘ affairs, as in matters eternal, the path of popularity is the broad 
‘ way, and that of duty the strait gate, ‘ and few there be that enter 
‘therein.’ I shall have been half a century in the world if I am 
‘ spared another month, and I end in opinion where I began. Prin- 
‘ ciples alone are worth living for or striving for.’ Ofcourse the dis- 
senting lieutenant was slow in rising in the army; and, especially 
when he took to preaching to his men, like one of Cromwell’s major- 
generals, all sorts of earwigging were constantly going on at head 
quarters, to his prejudice. This was of the more consequence to 
NO. LXIII. K 
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him, because in 1831, owing to the break-up of the establishment at 
Chinsurah, he lost his appointment there, and, with a wife, and a 
little family growing up around him, had nothing to live on but 
his regimental pay, a tithe of which pittance, moreover, he always 
dedicated to religious and charitable objects. Even in India, it 
seems, there are those to be found who think a Nonconformist has 
no right to be eminent in letters, statesmanship, or arms. But, 
besides these, there were too many envious competitors in the 
tussle for promotion, who were interested in keeping Havelock 
back, and who, as in the case of Daniel, could find nothing 
against him ‘ except concerning the law of his God.’ Great was 
the rejoicing and rubbing of hands amongst his enemies, on one 
occasion, when it was reported that one of his Baptist soldiers 
had been found in a state of beastly intoxication, and no less 
edifying their dismay when it turned out a case of ‘the wrong 
man, and that the culprit was a sound Churchman, who ha 
pened to have the same name. It was at the close of the 
inquiry which led to this discovery, that Colonel Sale—not Lord 
W. Bentinck, as Mr. Owen inadvertently states—is reported to 
have said, ‘I know nothing about Baptists; but I know that I 
‘wish the whole regiment were Baptists, for their names are never 
‘found on the defaulters’ roll, and they are never in the congée’-— 
as the lock-up is styled in India. On the other hand, what 
really passed in the interview which Lord W. Bentinck had with 
Mrs. Havelock, on handing her Havelock’s appointment to 
the Adjutancy of the 13th, in 1835, is quite in point, as showing 
how much sectarian prejudice must have had to do with his 
remaining, as he bitterly complained, ‘a neglected lieutenant’ 
for seventeen years. We shall simply quote the account from 
- Mr. Marshman, and shall then gladly quit the unpleasant 
topic. 

‘She was received by Lady William with the cordiality of a friend. 
While engaged in conversation with her, Lord William Bentinck en- 
tered the room with a packet of letters in his hand, and referred to 
the subject of her communication, stating that he was anxious to read 
some letters to her which had been placed in his hands on the matter. 
Perceiving Mrs. Havelock’s perturbation, he said, ‘ Before I allude to 
‘this correspondence, I give you the assurance that I have bestowed 
‘the Adjutancy of the 13th on your husband, because he is unques- 
‘ tionably the fittest man in the corps for it.’ He then proceeded to 
read portions of the letters which had reached him. They were 
written by officers whose ill-will had been roused by Havelock’s re- 
ligious exertions. They described him as a Methodist and a fanatic, 
whose character as an officer was lowered by familiar intercourse 


with the men, and whose strong religious views would prevent him 
from acting with impartiality as Adjutant. Lord William Bentinck 
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said that, from the inquiries he had made, he found that the men who 
were under Havelock’s instructions were the most sober, and orderly, 
and best behaved among the men; he wished him to continue his 
religious exertions, and, if possible, convert the whole of the regiment ; 
but, pointing to the letters with a smile, he added, ‘ The Adjutant 
must not preach.’’ 

Towards the close of 1836 Havelock all but lost his wife 
through the terrible injuries which she received by a fire which 
broke out in her bungalow at Landour, and in the next year her 
father was called to his rest and his reward, after devoting thirty- 
eight years and a fortune of as many thousand pounds to the 
evangelization of India. Happily Mrs. Havelock, thanks to her 
husband’s good nursing, slowly recovered. For three whole 
days, during which every moment threatened to be her last, he 
never left her bedside, and on the fourth the favourable change 
set in. From first to last the union was a hallowed and mutually 
helpful one. To our minds, this genuine alliance between the 
army and the missionary church is suggestive of much. Things 
have wonderfully improved in India since it used to be said that 
every Englishman who went to it left his religion at the Cape, and 
since the eccentric Mr. Thomas advertised in the Calcutta papers 
for a Christian. The strong man watching by the couch of his 
Serampore bride, only just snatched like a brand from the burn- 
ing, is more than a beautiful and touching picture. It was the 
prophecy in 1836 of 1857, and of the Gospel reassured and re- 
stored by the law’s stern ministry of ‘the sword,’ after the confla- 
gration of heathen malice which imperilled its existence from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin in that dreadful year. We must 
not forget to mention that his men on this occasion volunteered 
a month’s pay to make good their Adjutant’s heavy pecuniary 
loss; an offer which powerfully moved him, but which was of 
course declined. 

At last, in 1838, the long-looked-for captaincy came, and he 
and his friends could now afford to drop their tragi-comic adapta- 
tion of Byron's lines— 

‘ Nought’s permanent about the human race 
Except the Whigs not getting into place ;’ 
for which they used to read, ‘ Except that Havelock ne’er will get 
that place.’ After all, too, the appointment came just in the 
nick of time for his again seeing active service; and during his 
remaining nineteen years, down to his last, he was being schooled 


‘by the severest campaigning, and with but few and brief inter- 


missions, for the twelve crowning labours which culminated in 
his bearding the Cerberus of revolt in its infernal kennel at 
Lucknow. 
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Perhaps this discipline which it afforded the future deliverer 
of India is the chief, if not the only good the empire ever 
derived from the war in Affghanistan. Of this war Mr. 
Marshman says, with perfect truth, that ‘it began in injustice, 
and ended in the most signal disaster, and that ‘it stands forth 
‘in the history of British India as the most stupendous act 
‘of fatuity to be found on its pages.’ The genuine dispatches 
of the murdered Sir Alexander Burnes, only recently presented 
to Parliament, instead of the garbled copies laid on the table 
of the House of Commons at the time, prove clearly enough 
that the frightful responsibility of a calamity unparalleled since 
the annihilation of the legions of Varus in the Teutoburgian 
forest, did not rest on the. head of that much-maligned envoy. 
On whose soul that dark spot does gnaw like a mortification, it 
will be for History authoritatively to say, and woe to the states- 
man whose memory she shall brand with the crime! We forbear 
entering into the question whose blundering policy it was that 
led to the all but literal accomplishment of Akbar Khan’s savage 
boast that, of the five thousand British troops we had left at 
Cabul, one dismembered corpse only, with a letter between its 
teeth, should ever reach our side of the tremendous seventeen 
miles of rocky gorges through which we had invaded his country. 
As the reader is doubtless aware, Dr. Brydon was the only mem- 
ber of the garrison who escaped. In that crisis nothing but the 
previous heroic retreat, through those terrible passes, of the column 
led by Sir Robert Sale, and the subsequent miraculous defence of 
Jellalabad, sustained an empire resting wholly on prestige, and 
rendered it possible eventually to retrieve, even at Cabul itself, 
the damaged reputation of the British flag. Of both these 
achievements Havelock had a right to say, Magna pars fut. 
This may be said without any disparagement of Sir R. Sale, and 
of the other heroes whose claims were publicly recognised at the 
time. Braver men, as their generous comrade always said, never 
drew sword. But it was well for the chief of the retiring column 
that Havelock’s cool and well-stored head, and his unflinching 
steadiness of purpose, were available, as each terrible crisis worse 
than the last arose, to guide, though inofficially, the General’s 
wavering counsels, and to steel his infirmity of will. Else two 
thousand more British troops would almost certainly have been 
added to the hecatombs of Cabul. Moreover, even after Sale’s 
brigade had run the fiery gauntlet of the Khoord and Ghilzye 
defiles, and had reached Jellalabad, it was Havelock’s firm- 
ness, seconded by that of Broadfoot alone, that saved that city 
from a capitulation as infatuated as that of Cabul. An offer to 
evacuate Jellalabad, bearing the signatures of Sale, of Captain 
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Macgregor, the Political Agent, and of the rest of the large 
majority in the ‘Jackdaw Parliament,’ as Havelock styled the 
council of war held on the occasion, was actually in the hands of 
the Cabul durbar, and, but for the Affghan Court's insisting on 
its being sealed in addition, it would have been carried out. 
Happily, this punctilio of the barbarians, combined with the pas- 
sionate expostulations of Captains Havelock and Broadfoot with 
their brother officers in the meanwhile, saved our troops from a 
second day of Caudine Forks, and from a fresh treacherous mas- 
sacre. The subsequent victory of Istaliff also (29th September, 
1842), which opened the way for the triumphant return of our 
dishonoured standards to Cabul (8th October) was, as Mr. Marsh- 
man shows, entirely Havelock’s own. He drew up the plan of 
the battle, and its execution was under his entire control. It 
was the first time he had been left wholly to himself in the handling 
of a large military force in the field, and he exulted in it. After 
the action, Major Pottinger, who had witnessed his masterly 
movements during the day, came up to him and said, ‘ Oh, if 
‘we had only had you with us at Cabul, things would have worn a 
‘very different aspect.’ The modest captain, who had just earned 
the Bath for his commander, General M‘Caskill, replied, ‘ I will 
‘not undertake to say that I could have saved Cabul, but I feel 
‘confident that George Broadfoot would have done it.’ 

Havelock has sometimes been censured for having left the 
capital of Affghanistan to join Sale’s brigade just on the eve of 
the catastrophe ; and there is a silly story afloat of his having 
done so in consequence of a superstitious recourse to the sortes 
Biblice on the morning of his departure. But his defence is 
very easy. In the usual course of things he would, it is true, 
have been with the army there when the insurrection broke out, 
and in that case it is very likely that, as Major Pottinger said, 
‘things would have worn a very different aspect.’ He was with 
the invading army which started from Ferozepore on the 10th of 
December, 1838 ; he shared in all the toils and perils of its march 
of four and a-half months to Candahar, contributed to the fall of 
Ghuznee on the following 22nd of July, and to the capture of the 
metropolis on the 8th of August. Sir Willoughby Cotton, who 
was left in command of the army of occupation, soon afterwards 
earnestly pressed him to accept the post of Persian Interpreter on 
his staff. But, at a great pecuniary sacrifice, Havelock, that he 
might secure leisure for writing his work on the war, and bring- 
ing it out while the subject was still fresh, declined the gratifying 
proposal, and hastened back to Serampore. His book, though 
of great intrinsic value, as all competent judges have long since 
admitted, fell stillborn from the press, on its publication in 1840 ; 
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and, as he wrote to a friend, he took the whole affair from 
beginning to end as a pretty intelligible hint to him to stick, for 
the remainder of his life, to his own trade, and have nothing 
more to do with authorship. He accordingly returned to. 
Cabul, which he reached in the beginning of 1841, and was 
. appointed Persian Interpreter to General Elphinstone, who had 
succeeded to the chief command in Affghanistan on the retire- 
ment of Sir Willoughby Cotton. His stay in the city on this 
second occasion lasted six months. It was at the close of this 
second stay that Havelock, ever anxious for action, obtained 
General Elphinstone’s permission to attach himself temporarily 
to Sale’s brigade, which had been ordered to clear the passes for 
the 35th Native Infantry recalled to Hindostan. For, amongst 
the innumerable and enormous blunders committed by the in- 
capable British authorities at Cabul, they had cut down to one- 
half the 80001. previously received and fairly earned by the 
Ghilzye chiefs for guarding the defiles, and these mountaineers 
were now on strike, with a fell determination to teach us the 
value of their services. At this time the capital was perfectly 
tranquil. So it was when Havelock returned to it shortly after- 
wards, on the occasion described in the following passage :— 


‘The force [Sale’s] left Cabul at short notice, and indifferently 
equipped. As soon as it entered the Khoord Cabul pass, a storm of 
fire was poured down from the heights on both sides. The General 
then sent up his skirmishers, who dislodged the enemy, driving them 
from rock to rock, while the main body pushed through the defile. 
He himself was seriously wounded in the action, which was of the 
severest character, and gave him a foretaste of the opposition he was 
likely to encounter as he ran the gauntlet of the fearful defiles be- 
tween Cabul and Peshawur. Leaving the 35th Native Infantry be- 
yond the Khoord Cabul pass, he marched back to Bootkhak, and from 
thence sent dispatches to the capital, with a report of his engagement 
with the enemy ; stating, at the same time, that it was impossible for 
him to move forward without reinforcements and additional carri 

cattle. Knowing the feeling which pervaded the minds of Sir William 
Macnaghten and General Elphinstone, he requested Havelock to take 
charge of his dispatches, and in a personal conference to enforce the 
necessity of immediate aid. It was his importunity, aided by the 
conviction of the Envoy and the General, that they could not leave 
Cabul till the passes were clear, which procured a large reinforcement, 
and, what was of equal, if not of greater value, a plentiful supply of 
cattle. After passing a week in Cabul, and seeing to the despatch of 
men and supplies, Havelock again obtained permission of General 
Elphinstone to join the fighting brigade ; and he left the Envoy and 
the General, on the morning of the 19th of October, ‘ calmly busied 
‘in their preparations to leave Cabul, the one for Bombay, and the 
‘other for England.’ Not a syllable was breathed by either of any 
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expected insurrection at Cabul. They both considered the Ghilzyes a 
race of hereditary robbers and arrant cowards, and the rising a local 
and temporary émeute. There was not even a ripple on the tranquil 
surface of the waters to indicate the approach of that tempest which 
was so soon to lash them into fury.’ 


It will be seen from this extract that to be with Sale’s column 
was to be at the post of danger. This is forcibly urged in the 
following passage, which at the same time disposes of the charge 
of superstition :— 


‘ During Havelock’s residence of a week in Cabul, it was an object 
of serious consideration whether it was his duty to remain with 
General Elphinstone, or offer to return to General Sale. On the morn- 
ing of his departure, or of a preceding day, he came, in the course of 
his Scripture reading, to the passage in the 39th of Jeremiah—‘ Go 
‘and speak to Ebed-melech the Ethiopian, saying, Thus saith the Lord 
‘of Hosts, the God of Israel; behold I will bring my words upon this 
‘ city for evil and not for good ; and they shall be accomplished in that 
‘day before thee. But I will deliver thee in that day, saith the Lord ; 
‘and thou shalt’ not be given into the hands of the men of whom thou 
‘art afraid. For I will surely deliver thee, and thou shalt not fall by 
‘the sword, but thy life shall be for a prey unto thee ; because thou 
‘hast put thy trust in me, saith the Lord.’ It has been supposed, 
from this circumstance, that Havelock opened the Bible to divine the 
course he ought to pursue, from the nature of the passage which 
might first catch his eye; and that, having received some vague in- 
timation from his moonshee of the coming storm, he determined to 
provide for his personal safety by leaving the city. It can scarcely 
be necessary to defend a man of Havelock’s character from any sus- 
picion of such superstition or cowardice. He read the 39th of Jere- 
miah on that morning simply because he had read the 38th chapter on 
the preceding day. At that time the post of danger was with General 
Sale’s brigade in the passes; the abode of safety was apparently at 
the capital, which was in a state of unruffled tranquillity. Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes had assured him that there was no fear of any insurrec- 
tion. Havelock was anxious for action, and he went where he thought 
it was most likely to be found, to the Khoord Cabul camp. Writing 
to General Smith, on the 25th of November, he says:—‘Sir Boyle 
‘ Roche, the Irish member, long since decided that a man could not 
‘be in two places at once, unless he were a bird. As I am an un- 
‘feathered biped, I must be content to be here, though I should like also 
‘to be at Cabul, where the crisis is so interesting. If you have got 
‘any of my former letters, you will be aware that, while profound 
‘ peace reigned at that capital, I was permitted to attach myself to Sir 
‘Robert Sale’s column ; and that the insurrection having broken out 
‘while its head-quarters were at Gundamuck, I have been inseparable 
‘from its fate and fortunes since.’’ 


Mr. Marshman adds that, ‘in after days, when the terrific 
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‘scenes of Cabul rose in view, and he recalled to mind the 
‘remarkable passage which was incidentally presented to him 
‘on the morning of the 19th of October, he could not help 
‘noticing its singular, and, to a certain degree, its prophetic 
‘correspondence with subsequent events.’ Well indeed might 
he doso. A more strikingly solemn coincidence it would not be 
easy to adduce. 

It goes sadly against the grain with us to pass almost sicco 
pede over two whole apprenticeships to the art of war served by 
Havelock, in addition to the four he had already gone through. 
But there is no help for it, though the period is alive with striking 
incident, and fraught with the fairest promises of his subsequent 
eminence and success. He was always to be found where work 
was to be done, and where blows were going, or if not, it was 
not his fault. He was with Lord, then only Sir Hugh Gough, 
throughout the Gwalior campaign. But it was not without a 
good deal of difficulty that he obtained an appointment on the 
staff, and the chance of fighting at Maharajpore (Dec. 29th, 
1843), instead of, as he expressed it, ‘ looking after the shirts and 
‘stockings of No. 4 Company of the 13th, though they did pitch 
‘it into Akbar Khan’s horse in such good style in the hour of 
‘need.’ On this gloriousfield, which placed the crown of Scindia 
at our feet, the Persian Interpreter was in the hottest fire, and 
his coolness amidst the showers of balls which ploughed up the 
ground at his feet was particularly conspicuous. The 56th 
Native Infantry, having been brigaded with Her Majesty’s 39th, 
were moving at such a snail’s pace in a critical moment, that the 
Commander-in-Chief was on thorns. ‘Will no one get that 
Sepoy regiment on?’ Sir Hugh repeatedly exclaimed. Havelock 
offered to go, and, riding up, inquired the name of the corps. 
‘It is the 56th Native Infantry.’ ‘I don’t want its number,’ 
replied he, ‘ what is its native name?’ ‘ Lamboorun-ke-pultun 
—Lambourn’s regiment.’ Taking off his cap, he placed himself 
at their head, and addressed them by that name. With a few 
cheering words, he reminded them that they were fighting under 
the eye of the Commander-in-Chief. And now the difficulty was 
rather to check their impetuosity in leading them up to the 
tmauzzles of the enemy’s guns. In the first Sikh war, at the battle 
of Moodkee, fought December 12th, 1845, Havelock had two 
horses shot under him, the first being his favourite charger 
‘Feroze.’ Ten days afterwards he helped to beat the Sikhs at 
Ferozeshuhur. At the close of the former of the two bloody 
actions, fought there within twenty-four hours, the issue was so 
doubtful that Sir Henry Hardinge said, ‘ Another such day will 
shake the empire;’ and Havelock himself wrote to Serampore, 
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‘India has again been saved by a miracle.’ But on the 22nd, 
the result was so decisive that on its morrow not a Sikh of the 
60,000 who had encamped at Ferozeshuhur was to be seen on our 
side of the Sutlej. But Sale and Broadfoot, with other heroes, 
were left upon the field, and our loss in killed and wounded 
amounted to one-fifth of our whole force. When the Sikhs at 
length plucked up courage to recross the river a second, and yet 
a third time, Aliwal and Sobraon had to be fought. In the latter 
great battle, which utterly routed the enemy and laid the Punjab 
at our feet, Havelock again had his horse shot under him, and the 
ball struck the saddle-cloth within an inch of his thigh. Like 
Wellington, however, and Napier Asiaticus, the greatest of the 
English Scipios, side by side with whose statue Havelock’s will 
stand in Trafalgar Square, he seemed to bear a charmed life. 
For amidst the iron storm of the battle-field, the spot where the 
bravest heart and the coolest head are found together, is always 
the haleyon centre of the cyclone. It is for the most part only 
harebrained courage that, in common with cowardice, is whirled 
to the circumference, and, to change the figure, draws the prizes 
in the lottery of sabre-cuts and gunshot wounds. Like all truly 
great commanders, too, Havelock was still less lavish of the blood 
of his‘men. They knew it, and hence his boundless influence 
over them. In reference to the fearful sacrifice of 2400 men on 
our side, by which the honours and advantages of Sobraon were 
won, he afterwards wrote: —‘ The latter events on the Chenab con- 
‘vince me more strongly than ever, that if a plan which I put on 
‘paper, with a diagram, had been followed in February, 1846, the 
‘victory of Sobraon would have been achieved with a third of the 
‘loss on our side. It embraced the project of turning the right by 
‘a bridge at Ferozepore, and communicating with the turning 
‘columns higher up by means of pontoons.’ Alas! opportunities 
were not as yet to fall to his lot of showing, as he did a dozen 
years afterwards, what miracles he could accomplish in the way of 
gaining a maximum of results with a minimum of loss. So late 
as 1854 he had sorrowfully to write, ‘I have soldiered with heart 
‘and soul for thirty-nine years, and my country’s generals neglect 
‘me. His blood was simply Norse, and not Norman. Had he 
been a Grey, a Phipps, or a Fitztoodle, he would have been 
hoisted up the ladder fast enough. The disappointment to which 
he alluded when he wrote as above, related to the Adjutant- 
Generalship of Queen's troops in India. He had solicited this 
post, but Colonel Markham, ‘a fine chivalrous fellow,’ as he 
admits, and, better still, ‘the son of a bishop or archbishop, who 
was tutor to some of the royal family,’ was ultimately gazetted 
to it. What chance had the Baptist against the combined 
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influence of the Church, Lord Raglan, and ‘some of the royal 
family?’ 

For the interesting particulars of Havelock’s visit to his native 
country at the close of 1849, and of his stay of two or three years 
here and on the Continent, we must {refer to Mr. Marshman. 
Unfortunately, there is here some confusion in the dates; e.9., 
when he is made to reach Bombay on his return ‘in December, 
1857,’ i.e., a month after his death (p. 214); and, again, when in 
a letter to his ‘ mighty’ Georgy, bearing date ‘ 4th of June, 1852,’ 
said Georgy is prophetically exhorted to ‘ read all the accounts of 
the battles of Alma, Balaklava, and Inkermann’ (p. 217). This 
is the more to be regretted, because, with these exceptions, the 
chronological arrangement and notation, and what we may call 
the outward economy of the volume in general, are beyond all 
praise. We have nothing to deplore in these respects, but the 
want of an index, for which the table of contents, and the mar- 


substitute. 
to rights. 

Havelock’s part in the Persian expedition is matter of public 
notoriety, as also the important influence which that war had 
upon the outbreak of the Mutiny, by denuding India of so large 
a portion of the British troops, and leaving the peninsula well 
nigh at the mercy of the Sepoys. When these Bengal tigers first 
threw off their feline softness, showed the formidable claws 
beneath the fur, ceased their purring, and, no longer disguising 
their thirst for their masters’ blood, were preparing for their deadly 
spring, Havelock was still in Persia. But on the 15th of May 
he quitted Mohumra, the scene of that last triumph of his masterly 
strategy and valour in this war, which at once brought it to a 
successful termination, and on the 29th he landed at Bombay. 
Here he heard, as he said, ‘the astounding intelligence that the 
' “native regiments had mutinied at Meerut, Ferozepore, and Delhi; 
‘and that the fortress of Delhi, one of the few we possessed in India, 
‘was in the hands of the military insurgents, while disaffection 
‘seemed to be spreading throughout the upper provinces.’ His 
first impulse was at once to join General Anson, the commander- 
in-chief, then posting towards Delhi. But on consulting with 
Lord Elphinstone and Mr. Melville, who declared that the route 
by Indore was not safe without a stronger escort than could be 
spared, he proceeded by sea to Calcutta, whither the 64th and 
78th Highlanders, which had formed part of his division in Persia, 
had already been pushed on by the same route, without landing at 
Bombay. He was prepared, as he wrote at the time, ‘to give 
‘Lord Canning and Birch strong advice, if they consult me. 


In a second edition these little matters would be set 
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‘ This is the most tremendous convulsion I have ever witnessed, 
‘though I was in the thick of Cabul affairs; the crisis is eventful.’ 

Havelock had already made up his mind on this subject, on 
occasion of the mutinies of 1844, when he recorded his senti- 
ments as follows :—‘ It is believed that thirty-nine of the 64th 
mutineers, are capitally sentenced. At least, the course of their 
trial justified this expectation. They ought all to be executed.’ 
He thought the course to be taken with these thirty-nine traitors, 
was that pursued by Sir Edward Paget in 1824, who ordered the 
47th N. I. at Barrackpore to be decimated, and thus secured 
Bengal from this pestilence for twenty years. Unfortunately, 
they were all pardoned, and thus the seeds were sown of the 
fretting leprosy of 1857. When the Erin, in which Havelock 
had embarked for the capital, was wrecked on the voyage, impa- 
tient of the delay, he composed on board the stranded vessel his 
masterly ‘Memorandum regarding the Mutinies of the Native 
Soldiery in Bengal,’ for the use of the Indian Government. As 
will be seen from the extracts we are about to make from this 
invaluable document, he announced at the outset those views to 
which public opinion did not come round until after a long in- 
terval, vexed with an almost endless series of thorny and tangled 
debates, both in and out of Parliament, in India and at home. 
It may safely be affirmed, that had Havelock, the statesman, only 
been listened toin time, we should havehad far lessneed of Havelock, 
the warrior, to repair the appalling blunders committed, for want 
of a timely adoption of his wise, and, we will add, truly merciful 
counsels. For such they will be deemed by all who do not hold 
cheap the lives of a hundred thousand Europeans and Christians, 
and the convulsing with centuries of the wildest and bloodiest 
anarchy the hundred and fifty millions of Hindoos whom they 
are doing their best to civilize, in comparison with the horrors 
of decimating some of what Carlyle calls, ‘ the devil’s regiments 
of the line.’ Let it be observed that the date of the state paper 
from which we make these citations, is the ‘Steamer rin, 
Malabar Coast, June 3, 1857. 


‘ After retaking Delhi, his Excellency should despatch a sufficiency 
of European troops to Ferozepore, to enable Brigadier Innes to take 
the initiative, and attack and annihilate the native troops there. The 
British troops, including the 61st, should then march towards Delhi, 
and onward to Cawnpore, whither his Excellency would have pro- 
ceeded, to support that important and ill-protected point. The British 
troops must continue to campaign, regardless of season. 

‘The insurrection must have assumed a new phase before I can reach 
Calcutta. Much that I have above counselled, or something similar 
to it, may have been carried out. But some general principles may be 
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laid down for the suppression of the insurrection. J¢ is clear that no 
regular native infantry regiment can now be trusted. All are in heart 
implicated in the treason, if not in act. All must henceforth be 
jealously watched by the British troops. Every overt act must be 
visited with prompt attack and bloody overthrow. To enable Govern- 
ment to do this, it must at once establish an ascendancy of British 
infantry and artillery at the head-quarters of all the divisions, especially 
at Calcutta and Allahabad, where the forts must be entrusted entirely 
to British troops; and at Dinapore and Cawnpore, where the British 
troops must be strongly reinforced. No piece of cannon must be 
henceforth entrusted to a native. 
‘I would recommend that the three battalions of the Hon. Com- 
pany’s European infantry should be called on to volunteer into the 
artillery with a liberal bounty, that the regular cavalry should be 
dismounted, and their horses reserved for the additional cavalry that 
ought to be demanded from England; that the detached corps of 
native infantry should everywhere be drawn into division head. 
quarters, and encamped in assailable positions within the stations, 
without access to any means of transport ; the British troops, foot and 
artillery, remaining in barracks, but on the qué vive, and pleuntifully 
supplied with carriage (camels, &c.). Many regiments are necessary 
for these arrangements ; for there should be two regiments at or near 
Fort William, two at Dinapore, one at Allahabad, three or four at 
Cawnpore, two or three at Meerut, one at Benares, two at least at 
The most unusual means must be resorted to in order to 
shelter these troops, which must be put up in private bungalows, 
stables, &c., or kept under canvas, without reference to the season.’ 


Of the important questions of arming and disarming, and the 
grievance of the greased cartridges, he makes very short work, 
as will be seen from these paragraphs :— 


‘ The whole of the Enfield rifles must be given over to the British 
troops. It must be proclaimed, that if the disbanded Sepoys are har- 
boured in any of the invalid villages, or by invalided soldiers, the sponge 
will be applied to the pensions of the harbourers. These men must 
report themselves periodically to collectors, under pain of summary 
commitment to jail, with hard labour, for a year. But there must be 
no more disbandments for mutiny. Mutineers must be attacked and 
annihilated ; and if they are few in any regiment, and not immediately 
denounced to be shot or hanged, the whole regiment must be deemed 
guilty, and given up to prompt military execution. It may be hoped 
that the Punjab will remain tranquil, and if so, the reinforcements 
from Bombay, Pegu, Ceylon, and the force destined for China, will 
suffice to overpower all resistance from Fort William to the Sutledge. 
But much depends on prompt action. The time for threats or promises 
is gone by ; the slightest overt act must be followed by the same retri- 
bution, which, in 1824, Sir Edward Paget dealt out to the 47th 
Native Infantry, thereby putting back mutiny in Bengal eighteen years. 
‘It is easy to dispose of the greased cartridge question. It has 
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been said that no native soldier should again be trusted with the charge 
of a piece of ordnance. Neither can he be safely trusted with an 
Enfield or Minie rifle. All these weapons should be given over to the 
British troops, and as an earnest of this intention, the native portion of 
the details at the depdts of instruction be at once sent back to their 
ements. As they are to have no rifled muskets, the native soldiers 

ill not need greased cartridges ; and to put an end to all suspicion as 
to the preparation of the musket cartridges, the practice might be 
resumed of sending the materials to regiments to be made up. The 
new instruction to tear, not bite the cartridge, seems under such 
arrangements supererogatory.’ 


At a later period, shortly after his ninth Herculean labour, 
which ended his first campaign for the relief of Lucknow, he 
wrote to Mr. Marshman, predicting exactly the course which 
things actually took, and prescribing the measures, especially as 
regards the vital question of the reconstruction of the native 
army, for which the public press had to fight such a tough battle 
before it succeeded in making an impression on the no less tough 
official mind. ‘I consider,’ he said, while waiting for reinforce- 
ments at Cawnpore, after fighting the glorious battle of Bithoor, 
on the 16th of August, and being rewarded by losing his com- 
mand—‘I consider that the whole Bengal army, the contingents 
‘included, has mutinied ; that the Bombay army will mutiny, and 
‘that the Madras army has a good mind to mutiny, which it will do 
‘or not, as things are managed here.’ Then, after alluding to 
the siege of Delhi, he proceeds to remark :— 


‘If I could get 4000 men together, and move up the Allyghur road, 
I should not despair of changing the face of affairs. But my lot is cast 
for Lucknow. ‘The enterprise of crossing the Ganges, opposed by 
double my numbers, is not without hazard. Butit has to me, at sixty- 
three, all the charm of aromance. Iam as happy as a duck in thunder. 

‘I conceive the causes of this grand mutiny to be pretty much as 
your letter describes them. The fact stated in a few words is, that 
this vast body of mercenary soldiery felt its power, and formed the 
guilty determination of using it. It was met with words when it should 
have found bayonets and grape-shot, and the peril of its temporary 
successes has been and is great. 

‘ I know it is proposed, when the danger is over, to reconstruct the 
native army. The attempt is ridiculous. British troops can keep 
the field, as we have shown. So they can hold India. But it would 
ease them to embody some Sikhs and Affghans, and other borderers, 
to be employed at a distance from their own land (I have a small Sikh 
battalion with me). Thus we may govern the land. The completion 
of the rail will multiply the British force by ten. This is far better 
than to be again betrayed by men who should be disarmed, and com- 
pelled to re-enter and be absorbed in the rural population.’ 
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It is, happily, quite needless to follow Havelock’s last march 
to avenge the triple massacre of Cawnpore, and to proclaim de- 
liverance to the hunted and hardly bestead captives of Lucknow, 
From his first battle at Futtehpore on the 12th of July, ‘the 
anniversary of the Boyne, as he wrote next day to his wife, 
the first in which he had been ‘his own general,’ and the first in 
which, amidst that darkness that might be felt, when the most 
stout-hearted Briton was quaking for the safety of India, victory 
began to return to our ranks, and the eyes of both continents were 


upon him. Nor were they lifted from the spectacle, over which 
the bright forms of another world, too, were bending, until, hav- 
ing fought the good fight, and led his brave Highland Ironsides 
into the Alumbagh, he dropped on the field of his superhuman 
exertions, a martyr, if ever there was one, to his country, his 
race, and his God. When, on the 7th of January, 1858, the 
telegraph flashed to us the sad tidings—‘ General Havelock died 
on the 24th of November, from dysentery, brought on by ex- 
posure and anxiety,—it seemed as though the great heart of 
England would break. No sooner, too, did America receive the 
melancholy news than the ships in New York Harbour lowered 
their flags half-mast high. Then began our awkward attempts to 
repair, by lavish showers of gold and honours on his orphan 
son, right worthy of his great father, and on his desolate widow, the 
chilling neglects of forty years. It was well that we should thus, 
though full late, show our gratitude for his priceless services to 
the empire and to Christianity. But we shall not do well, if we 
refuse to learn the lesson of his life and death—that there are 
other countries besides India of which caste and bigotry are the 
bane. Let the one be far from every Englishman, and the other 
from every Christian. Just when the subject of this article was 
born, Carey and his companions were being driven by the repre- 
sentatives of the British Crown from our dominions in India, and 
were fain to seek an asylum for the Gospel on Indian soil in 
the Danish settlement of Serampore. In 1857 Serampore, 
‘in the person of Havelock the Dane, saved, with God's bless- 
ing, British India from ruin, as well as the Gospel, which he 
loved more than life, and whence alone he and his little band 
of God-fearing heroes drew the strength which nerved him and 
them for the task. This comparison between the two epochs is 
not uninstructive, and may be pondered with advantage by all 
whom it concerns The poor shoemaker and his Baptist mission 
were quite as important contributions to the cause of Christian 
civilization in Hindostan as half the coronets and mitres we have 
exported thither. The Life of Henry Havelock is the proof. 
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Art. VI.—(1.) What is Revelation? A Series of Sermons on the 
Epiphany. To which are added Letters to a Student of Theology 
on the Bampton Lectures of Mr. Mansel. By the Rev. F. D. 
Mavrice, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. Cambridge. 1859. 

(2.) An Examination of the Rev. F. D. Maurice’s Strictures on the 
Bampton Lectures of 1858. By the Lecturer. London. 1859. 

(3.) A Letter to the Rev. F. D. Maurice on some points suggested by 
his recent criticism of Mr. Mansel’s Bampton Lectures. By the 
Rev. C. P. Coretien, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, 
Oxford. London. 1859. 

(4.) Sequel to the Enquiry, What is Revelation? In a Series of 
Letters to a Friend ; containing a reply-to Mr. Mansel’s Examina- 
tion of the Rev. F. D. Maurice’s Strictures on the Bampton Lec- 
tures of 1858. By the Rev. F. D. Mauricz, M.A. Cambridge, 
1860. 

(5.) The Province of Reason: A Criticism of the Bampton Lecture 
on ‘The Limits of Religious Thought. By Jonny Yovuna, 
LL.D., Edin. London. 1860. 


WE are not of the number of those who dislike or vehemently 
repudiate controversy even on religious topics. Where differences 
of opinion on points of moment exist—and constituted and cir- 
cumstanced as men are, such will continue to exist to the end of 
time—we can conceive of no readier, safer, surer, and more legi- 
timate way of eliciting the truth which may lie on either side of 
the difference, or, it may be, partly on the one side and partly on 
the other, than the earnest discussion of these differences by those 
who are moved thereto by an honest love of truth. ‘Truth, like 
a torch, the more it’s shook it shines; and how can it be more 
effectually shaken, so as to send through it a light-sustaining 
element, than by free, generous, and penetrating debate? On 
the actual combatants themselves, perhaps, the effect may not 
always be one of unmixed benefit; feeling may sometimes be too 
strongly excited, expressions may be used and sentiments uttered 
which afterwards the party from whom they have dropped would 
fain recal if he might, and both parties may retire from the con- 
flict only more confirmed than before in partial or incorrect views, 
and with less of a simple truth-seeking spirit than when they 
entered it. But on the surrounding multitude of interested spec- 
tators these sources of evil are likely to have but a slender influ- 
ence, whilst the thorough winnowing of opinion which is afforded 
by the controversy can hardly fail to assist many in securing 
‘precious seed,’ which has thus been separated from the chaff. 
And of such spectators there always will be abundance whenever 
the controversy is of any importance. Whether they approve of it 
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or not, few men can resist the temptation of stopping to see the 
course and issue of a contest; and the temptation becomes 
greater as the importance of the contest is increased, Sometimes 
the mere position of the antagonists in society or in the world of 
letters is such as to draw all eyes upon them; sometimes it is the 
ability with which the contest is conducted, the display of vigour, 
adroitness, and courage afforded on both sides, which forms the 
element of attraction; and sometimes it is the intrinsic impor- 
tance of the subject under discussion which constrains attention 
to the conflict. It is seldom that a controversy can force itself 
into notice where one.or more of these sources of interest do not 
belong to it. 

In the controversy embraced by the publications we have enu- 
-merated at the head of this article all these elements of interest will 
be found combined. The two principal combatants are men of 
commanding position in the view of the public, and all are men of 
reputation and influence in their respective spheres; they have come 
to this contest in deep earnest, have girt on their most approved 
armour for the fray, and, as one of them hints, have entered the 
lists with unblunted lances; and the matter of contest is one 
than which there are few more important in the whole field of 
philosophical or religious speculation. We doubt not, therefore, 
that we shall afford gratification to our readers, and it may be 
render some small service to the truth, if we occupy a few pages 
with a condensed survey of this controversy, at least in its more 
important points and bearings. 

In presenting this survey, we shall do our best to set forth 
fairly the opinions of each of the disputants. ‘We are not, how- 
ever, without some misgivings lest in respect of Mr. Maurice we 
may not always succeed in this according to our wishes. We 
frankly confess we do not always discover what he would be at; 
and occasionally our interpretation of different parts of what he 
has written has landed us in a contradiction so glaring that we 
feel constrained to suspect we have not rightly understood him. 
We therefore ask indemnity beforehand for any blunders we may 
commit in regard to him. Should we be so unhappy as to fall 
into such, we shall thereby only exemplify an infirmity which 
Mr. Maurice says is common to his critics. ‘I always have been,’ 
he says, ‘and I fear always must be, a barbarian, and worse than 
‘a barbarian, to eminent scholastic teachers like Mr. Mansel, as 
‘ well as to the whole body of popular critics—High Church, 
* Low Church, Broad Church, Orthodox, Unitarian, Calvinistical, 
‘ Freethinking—who assume a certain scheme of opinion, and by 
‘that measure and judge the universe.* Who the parties are 


* Sequel, p. 24. 
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_ who make the assumption here referred to may be, or whether 


there are any such, we do not know; but it must be plain from 
the above declaration that Mr. Maurice is not easy of comprehen- 
sion, since by the mass of critics of all religious schools he is 
so generally misunderstood. It will not surprise him to find us 
erring among the rest, and we expect he will dismiss our involuntary 
misrepresentations, should we fall into such, with a pitying smile. 

With Mr. Mansel rests the responsibility of having com- 
menced this contest; for not only did the general doctrine of his 
Bampton Lecture Sermons appear to Mr. Maurice such that, 
had he been persuaded of its truth, he must have renounced as 
false all he had hitherto believed, must have told his congregation 
so, must have asked pardon of God and of them for having de- 
ceived them, and have abandoned his clerical functions ;* but in 
a note to the Bampton Lecture Mr. Mansel had briefly but very 
pointedly summoned Mr. Maurice’s attention to some alleged 
points of difference between them. Thus challenged, Mr. Maurice 
seized the opportunity afforded by the publication of a series of 
sermons he had delivered on the subject of Revelation, to issue 
a lengthened critique on Mr. Mansel’s work, in the form of Letters 
to a Student of Theology. To these Mr. Mansel replied in his 
Examination, and this has again roused Mr. Maurice, who in his 
Sequel has addressed to a lay friend his reply to Mr. Mansel’s 
retort. The pamphlet of Mr. Chretien, which appeared much 
about the same time as Mr. Mansel’s Examination, is a calm, 
thoughtful attempt to mediate between the two principal dis- 
putants, with a decided leaning on the main question at issue to 
the conclusion of Mr. Maurice rather than to that of Mr. Mansel. 

Mr. Chretien congratulates Mr. Maurice on having struck his 
opponent's ‘shield in no unknightly or unchristian spirit.’ At 
the same time he admits that it has been ‘ with the sharp end of 
his lance; and oftener than once he hints that Mr. Maurice's 
strictures are uttered with a severity which he cannot justify. Mr. 
Mansel retorts upon his opponent with still heavier charges, and 
imputes to him acts which would deserve the strongest reproba- 
tion. We are sorry to say that both combatants seem very need- 
lessly to have lost their temper in the eagerness of their onset. 
Surely on themes of such sublime importance it ought to be not 
only possible but easy for thoughtful and learned men to write 
calmly, and to forbear the paltry gratification or advantage of a 
personal hit at an opponent. It is not by such means that the 
truth is to be elicited; nor is it wise for his own sake in a dis- 
putant to allow himself to come under the blinding and perturbing 
influence of excited feeling whilst contending for what he believes 

* What is Revelation? Pref., p. vi. 
NO. LXIII. L 
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to be true. Itis long since the Stagyrite hinted the advantage to 
a disputant of getting his antagonist made angry, and suggested 
to him how it: tore mpoc rd .... Ere Opyn Kat 
grovexia’ raparrépevor yap Sbvavrat 
aroixsia Tig dpyii¢g Td TE pavepdy EavTdv BovAduEvov 
Kal ro Taparay Without, of course, in- 
tending it, both Mr. Maurice and Mr. Mansel have resorted too 
much to both these elements of provocation, and with too much 
of success ; though, to the honour of Mr. Maurice be it spoken, 
he has in his Sequel, though evidently much provoked, refrained 
from giving vent to his feelings in any impetuous or offensive 
way. We trust Mr. Mansel, should he see meet to reply, will follow 
the same course. In this respect Mr. Chretien is an example to 
both. 

The personalities of this controversy we would fain pass over ; 
and for the most part we will pass them over. But some of 
them are of a kind which require notice, the more especially as Mr. 
Maurice has formally demanded that his readers shall pronounce 
judgment in the case. 

*I desire,’ says he, ‘that those who . .. are used to the weighing of 
evidence should consider whether I have committed the crimes which 
Mr. Mansel imputes to me. I would especially call upon any friend 
of Sir W. Hamilton to say whether the charge of having uttered words 
which are injurious to his character or his piety has any, even the 
slightest, foundation to rest upon. And I would call upon any friend 
of Mr. Mansel to say whether the charge of having told a wilful lie, 
for the purpose of convicting him of heresy, is supported by evidence 
upon which he would convict the worst man in England of that or 
even any less tremendous enormity.’— Sequel, Preface, p. v. 


This is an appeal which we feel it would be discourteous, to 
say nothing more, to overlook. Without, therefore, entering the 
court either as the friend of Sir W. Hamilton or as the friend of 
Mr. Mansel, but appearing simply in our proper character as 
critics bound to do ;impartial justice to all men in all cases that 
may come before us, we shall, in as few words as possible, indi- 
cate the conclusion at which, after carefully examining the evi- 
dence, we have arrived on the two cases submitted by Mr. Mau- 
Tice especially for the decision of his readers. 

It is no uncommon thing for a disputant to complain that his 
antagonist has misrepresented his opinions or reasonings; and 
perhaps there is hardly a controversy in which some reason for 
justly making that complaint is not given. It is incident to 
human infirmity to make mistakes in such a case; and unfortu- 
nately when feeling is excited, the temptation to gain an advan- 
tage over an opponent by placing his utterances in a worse light 
* De Sophist. Elench., cap. 14, ed. Sylb. 
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than a strict regard to truth would demand, often proves too 
strong to be resisted by even men of otherwise unimpeachable 
integrity. Had Mr. Mansel, then, confined himself to charging 
upon Mr. Maurice such misstatements as might be fairly attri- 
buted to oversight, misapprehension, or undue dialectic ardour, 
the matter would not have assumed any graver aspect than nine 
out of every ten controversies unhappily present. And in passing, 
we may remark that the charge thus restricted is, in our judg- 
ment, only too well founded as respects Mr. Maurice's treatment 
of Mr. Mansel’s Bampton Lecture; in many instances he has 
utterly failed to give a fair and just view of his opponent's opi- 
nions and statements. Nor is this surprising on Mr. Maurice's 
own showing; for as he repeatedly represents Mr. Mansel as 
being, from the constitution of his mind and the peculiar posi- 
tion he has assumed in speculation, incapable of apprehending in 
certain cases those that differ from him, and as under a ‘ neces- 
sity’ to misrepresent them ; so, on the other side, it is not at all 
improbable that a similar infirmity may beset Mr. Maurice, and 
that his misrepresentations of Mr. Mansel may be such as he 
really could not help falling into. If their divergence in mental 
character and opinion be so great that it is ‘impossible’ for Mr. 
Mansel always to understand Mr. Maurice, we see no reason in 
the world why it should not be equally impossible for Mr. Mau- 
rice always to understand Mr. Mansel. Without offence, there- 
fore, we presume it may be said that there have been mistakes 
and misrepresentations on both sides. But the matter assumes 
a very different aspect when the misrepresentations are alleged to 
be deliberate and intentional. Now this is what Mr. Mansel does 
allege against Mr. Maurice. Not only does he say in the general, 
that there is in the book of the latter ‘a tissue of continuous 
* misrepresentation, which I believe has no parallel in recent 
* literature ;' but he specifically charges upon him the crime of 
using ‘language for the express purpose of creating in the mind 
* of careless readers a prejudice against his adversary which he 
‘knows to be unjust’ (p. 21) ; the adversary in this case being Sir 
W. Hamilton; and the crime that of ‘ distorting the words of an 
* opponent to a sense which he must have known they were not 


' intended to bear, and founding upon that distortion an impu- 


* tation of heresy which he must have known to be false and 
‘calumnious.’ (p. 79.) These are heavy charges to bring against 
any man; they become terrible when brought against a minister 
of Christ, a preacher of righteousness. We confess that when we 
first read them in Mr. Mansel’s pamphlet we felt startled as well 
as grieved; for they had not occurred to us in perusing Mr. 
Maurice's strictures, and it seemed to us to the last degree impro- 
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bable that a man, all whose writings are suffused with a spirit of 
earnest piety and truthfulness, should so far forget himself as to 
utter deliberate slander and falsehood against those whose opi- 
nions he sought to controvert; to say nothing of the improba- 
bility of any man of ordinary prudence wilfully, for the sake of 
a paltry and passing controversial advantage, subjecting himself 
to the risk of a damaged reputation for life, such as the exposure 
of conduct like this could not but bring. We have since recon- 
sidered the whole matter, and shall frankly and candidly state the 
result at which we have arrived. 

We think Mr. Maurice, in his strictures on Sir W. Hamilton, 
has in several respects been unjust to that distinguished philo- 
sopher. We think he had no ground whatever for representing 
him as ‘ pouring ridicule’ on those who have sought ‘to fix the 
absolute as positive in knowledge; as condescending to repeat 
against them unworthy ‘ jokes ;’ as displaying ‘ fierceness of con- 
tempt for some scientific men of European reputation; or as 
holding up those who were seeking to conceive the infinite as 
‘lunatics, and their effort as ‘madness.’ To those who are 
familiar with Sir William’s writings, and still more to those who 
know the man himself,—the catholicity of his interest in all intel- 
lectual activity, his power of putting himself in sympathy with 
able thinkers of every school in philosophy or theology, his 
passionate desire to know with accuracy and fulness whatever 
speculations had been at any time sent forth possessing any 
claim upon the attention of the philosopher, and his almost ex- 
cessive admiration for intelJectual power, wherever and however 
exhibited—such charges must appear supremely ridiculous. Sir 
William was not a man given to jokes or to turn his opponents 
into ridicule, especially when grave questions of philosophy were 
under discussion ; and though he was subject to the infirmity, in 
which among great scholars and thinkers he stands not alone, of 
being somewhat impatient of censure, and was apt consequently 
to retort on his censurer somewhat haughtily, especially when he 
happened to be one whom he felt to be very much his inferior in 
knowledge and power, we know of nothing he has written which 
would justify the charge of having treated with ‘ fierce contempt’ 
any whom the common voice of Europe had adjudged to be 
worthy of honour. It is surely possible to pronounce an end 
unattainable without necessarily implying that all who seek that 
end are ‘lunatics.’ It is surely possible to endeavour by serious 
argument to dissuade men from speculations which, however 
tempting, must necessarily be fruitless, without being guilty 
thereby of ‘ covering them with ridicule’ or pelting them with 
‘jokes.’ . It is surely possible to show that a particular discipline 
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may be unduly estimated, unwisely used, and extravagantly fol- 
lowed, without this being held to show ‘ sincere, cordial, uncon- 
ditional hatred’ of that discipline. It is absurd to speak of 
Hamilton’s attempt to put mathematics in their proper place, 
viewed simply as an instrument of mental culture, as ‘a raid’ 
against mathematics themselves. In all this we think Mr. Mau- 
rice has dealt unworthily by the great man of whom he has thus 
spoken. At the same time, let it be said, his language in the 
general respecting Sir W. Hamilton is that of respect and homage; 
and in his Sequel he has withdrawn some of the expressions he 
had used in his former publication, and to which we have re- 
ferred. 

But whilst in respect of the utterances above noted, we do not 
think Mr. Maurice has treated Sir W. Hamilton as he deserved, 
we can see no ground for the graver charge which Mr. Mansel 
has preferred against him, of having deliberately misinterpreted 
Sir William’s words for the sake of creating a prejudice against 
him. The passage which has given occasion to this charge is as 
follows :— 


‘I will refer you to one or two of the passages in Sir Wm. Hamil- 
ton’s notes, in which he gives his own theological application of his 
position. The first occurs in a note to p. 15. ‘True therefore are the 
‘declarations of a pious philosophy : ‘A God understood would be no 
* God at all > —*‘ To think that God is as we can think him to be, is blas- 
‘phemy.’ The Divinity in a certain sense, is revealed; in a certain 
‘sense concealed: He is at once known and unknown. But the last 
‘and highest consecration of all true religion must be an altar ’Ayvworp 

‘To the unknown and wnknowable God.’ 

‘In this consummation, natureand revelation, paganism and Christianity 
‘are at one; and from either source the testimonies are so numerous 
‘that I must refrain from quoting any. Am I wrong in thinking M. 
‘Cousin would not repudiate this doctrine ?? Now it cannot help strik- 
ing any person brought up in our English reverence for Scripture, that 
Sir W. Hamilton is here, not by inference, but in direct terms contra- 
dicting St. Paul. He affirmed that the altar to the unknown God was 
not the last and highest consecration of true religion. ‘Him whom 
ye ignorantly worship,’ he said, ‘ declare I unto you.’’ 


It is on this remark that Mr. Mansel has founded his charge 
against his opponent, of designedly misrepresenting Sir William’s 
meaning for the purpose of creating a prejudice against him. 
He thinks that Hamilton ‘ by using the expression ‘in a certain 
* sense revealed, in a certain sense concealed,’ meant in direct 
‘terms to guard against this very charge of contradicting St. 


‘ Paul; and he asserts that, though Mr. Maurice must have - 
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known this, he has yet in the face of it charged Sir William with 
impiety for contradicting St. Paul. Now, we must say we have 
seldom known a serious charge advanced on so slender and sorry 
a basis. Assuming that Sir William did mean, by the expression 
he has used, to guard his readers against the supposition Mr. 
Maurice has made, is this intention on his part so very manifest 
that it is impossible to read the sentence without perceiving it ? 
Or, must we suppose that a person who represents his words as 
contradictory to St. Paul’s cannot but have perceived it, and has 
consequently been guilty of wilful misrepresentation in so repre- 
senting them? Or, supposing him to have perceived it, does it 
necessarily follow that because Sir William did not wish to be 
regarded as contradicting St. Paul, it is a misrepresentation to 
say that he has contradicted the Apostle? But is it quite 
plain that Hamilton did mean formally to guard his readers 
against this charge of contradicting St. Paul? Is there any evi- 
dence that such a thing was so much as before his mind, or that 
at the time of writing the above sentences he had any recollec- 
tion of the words in St. Paul’s address which Mr. Maurice quotes ? 
We are inclined to answer these questions in the negative, partly 
because of the position in the sentence of the qualifying expres- 
sions on which Mr. Mansel lays so much stress, and partly be- 
cause of the particle ‘ but’ with which the writer connects the 
one sentence with the other. If Sir William meant the earlier 
sentence to qualify and explain the later, or if he wrote the former 
with a tacit reference in his mind to the succeeding words in St. 
Paul's address, and with a view to guard his readers against sup- 
posing that in what he was about to say he had any intention of 
opposing the Apostle; he certainly in this case wrote with much 
less than his usual accuracy and precision. Moreover, we feel 
tempted to ask how Mr. Mansel knows that Sir William meant, 
‘by the expressions he has used, to guard against the charge of con- 
tradicting St. Paul? Such, we must say, does not seem to be 
prima facie their design; and if they do contain a virtual decla- 
ration of the writer's ‘ conviction that the Revelation made by 
* the Apostle was a very different thing from that proclaimed by the 
‘ philosophy of the Absolute,’ the declaration unfortunately is so 
obscurely conveyed that we must candidly own it never once 
occurred to us, nor even now can we apprehend it. In fine, let 
us face the question, Does Sir William contradict St. Paul, or 
does he not? Forif he does, there can be no harm in saying so, 
especially as Mr. Maurice does not say it in any bad spirit, but, on 
the contrary, distinctly disavows all wish to use what he says to 
the disadvantage of the party whose words he is criticising. When, 
then, it is said that ‘ the last and highest consecration of all true 
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religion must be an altar to the unknown and unknowable God,’ 
is the statement compatible with the declaration of the Apostle, 
* Him whom ye ignorantly worship declare I unto you?’ Now 
here surely there is no need of many words. Assuming that 
Hamilton understands the word ‘ unknown’ in the same sense as 
Paul, the contradiction is flat and direct. The philosopher says 
the confession that God is unknown is the last and highest step 
in religion. ‘ No,’ says the Apostle, ‘there is a higher than that 
to be attained, by knowing God whom now I declare unto you.’ 
These two statements are quite incompatible the one with the 
other; and whether we say, the philosopher contradicts the 
Apostle or the Apostle the philosopher, contradiction between 
them beyond all doubt there is. But suppose they did not both 
take the word ‘ unknown’ in the same sense; suppose Paul 
understood it to mean simply the undeclared God, while Hamilton 
took it to mean the incomprehensible God; in this case the con- 
tradiction disappears ; for then, from the two statements put side 
by side, emerges simply what Hamilton says, that God is at once 
known and unknown. That this is really the true state of the 
case appears to us certain from Hamilton's introducing the word 
‘ unknowable’ into his explanation of dyy#orw' what he meant 
to say is, that the highest step in religious consecration is the 
devout acknowledgment that God cannot be comprehended by 
his creatures. Between this and Paul's declaration to the Athe- 
nians there is no contradiction ; nor was Paul a man to refuse 
assent to such a statement, as witness his own reverend acknow- 
ledgment of the incomprehensibility of God. Here, then, we blame 
Mr. Maurice. We think he ought to have seen that Sir William 
uses the words ‘ unknown’ and ‘unknowable’ in the sense of incom=- 
prehensible, and consequently in a sense which does not place the 
statement he has made either directly or by inference in contra- 
diction to St. Paul. Whether Sir William was authorized so to 
use the words he has quoted from St. Paul’s address is another 
question, on which we shall simply say that we think he was not ; 
but this does not enter into the merits of the case before us. 
Rightly or wrongly, it is in this sense that Sir William has used 
them, and from not perceiving this we think Mr. Maurice has 
been led into the charge he has advanced against him. By a 
little more care he would have avoided this, and so far we think 
he isto blame. But of everything beyond this we sincerely and 
cheerfully acquit him. 

As respects the other of the two charges above cited, which 
Mr. Mansel has brought against Mr. Maurice, we do not see our 
way quite so clearly to the verdict which should be pronounced 
upon it. Of all designed or conscious falsehood in the matter we at 
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once and wholly acquit Mr. Maurice ; for apart altogether from the 
explanation he has given, in the Sequel, to the words on which Mr. 
Mansel has grounded his charge, there is enough in his ori- 
ginal statement to convince us that it was never his inten- 
tion to fix upon his antagonist the imputation of heresy, on 
the assumption of which alone Mr. Mansel’s charge against 
him rests ; at any rate, had such been his intention, he has gone 
about it in so maladroit a way that the veriest bungler could not 
more effectually have defeated his own end. At the same time, 
Mr. Maurice's statement is so obscure and seems to have so little 
to:do with the subject in hand, that we hardly wonder that Mr. 
Mansel, looking at it from his point of view and with his general 
conviction that Mr. Maurice’s designs were personally hostile to 
him, should have fallen on the suspicion that it was designed to 
insinuate against him a charge of heresy. But we must place 
before our readers the corpus delicti, ere we indulge in any com- 
ments on the parties. Mr. Mansel in his Bampton Lecture has 
the following statement :— 


‘God did not create Absolute Morality : it is co-eternal with Him- 

self; and it were blasphemy to say that there ever was a time when 

God was and Goodness was not. But God did create the human 

manifestation of morality, when He created the moral constitution of 

man, and placed him in those circumstances by which the eternal 

= of right and wrong are modified in relation to this present 
e.” 


On this Mr. Maurice makes the following comments :-— 


‘God could not create Absolute Morality ; that is admitted. I re- 
joice that it is so—the Absolute Morality must be in Him, His own 
nature. ‘But God did create the human ‘manifestation of morality.’ 
What, is not Christ the human manifestation of morality? Or does 
Mr. Mansel mean to set aside the words of the Creed, ‘not created, 
but begotten’? He need not be afraid that I should impeach him of 
heresy. Happily I should be very little listened to if I did. And I 
prize those words in the Creed too much for their positive worth, to 
degrade them by turning them into excuses for discovering flaws in the 
faith of other men.’— What is Revelation? p. 409. 


In this Mr. Mansel finds an attempt to insinuate against him 
a charge of holding heretical views as to the eternal existence of 
the Son; and, as he justly says, as no one could fail to see that it 
was of the creation of Adam and not of Christ that he was 
speaking in the sentence quoted from his Lecture, he charges Mr. 
Maurice with distorting his words for the sake of ‘ founding upon 
‘that distortion an imputation of heresy which he must have 
* known to be false and calumnious.’ Now all depends here, on 
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whether Mr: Maurice's words contain an assertion or insinuation 
to the effect that Mr. Mansel has, in the passage quoted, uttered 
heresy concerning the generation of the Son of God; for if they 
do, Mr. Mansel has good ground, we think, for all he has said 
under this head against Mr. Maurice, whilst, if they do not, his 
charge, of course, against his antagonist of distorting his words 
must fall to the ground. Now, that Mr. Maurice had no inten- 
tion of making any such insinuation is plain to us, not only from 
his declaration to this effect, but also from his giving Mr. Man- 
sel's own words containing a statement in the face of which the 
making of any such insinuation would have been simply absurd. 
What, then, does Mr. Maurice mean by the passage quoted, es- 
pecially by the allusion he has made in it to the Nicene Creed ? 
To this question we are somewhat at a loss for an answer; but 
after reading his explanation in his Sequel, we think his meaning 
is this :—‘ Mr. Mansel is wrong in saying that God created the 
‘human manifestation of morality ; for that was given in Christ, 
‘ who, according to a creed which both Mr. Mansel and I believe, 
‘was begotten, not made.’ We offer this, with all diffidence, as 
what we take to be Mr. Maurice's meaning. If we are correct, 
there is of course an end of the charge of distorting the words 
of his antagonist for the sake of fixing on him an imputation 
of heresy. But we gain this result at the expense of being obliged 
to regard Mr. Maurice as having in the passage referred to written 
little better than absolute nonsense. For it is either the divine 
or the human nature of our Lord in which the pattern of perfect 
morality is manifested to which he refers. If it be the divine, 
how can this be called a human manifestation of morality? If 
it be the human, what have the words of the Nicene Creed to do 
with the matter—words which, as every one knows, refer, and were 
designed to refer, only to the divine nature of the Son of God? 
We confess ourselves in a perplexity here; and shall take our 
leave of the subject by saying that, if Mr. Maurice will put forth 
such obscure and enigmatical utterances, he must neither be 
surprised nor hurt to find himself very much misunderstood. 
From these personal collisions we gladly turn to more impor- 
tant matters. Mr. Maurice has come forward under the belief 
that there is a serious difference between him and Mr. Mansel as 
respects the doctrine principally taught by the latter in his Bamp- 
ton Lecture. That doctrine is, that there does not ‘ exist in 
‘the human mind any direct faculty of religious knowledge by 
‘ which, in its speculative exercise, we are enabled to decide, inde- 
‘ pendently of all external revelation, what is the true nature of 
‘ God and the manner in which He must manifest Himself to the 
‘ world, and by which, in its critical exercise, we are entitled au- 
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‘ thoritatively to decide for or against the claims of any professed 
* Revelation, as containing a true or a false representation of the 
* Divine Nature and Attributes.’* In pursuance of this theme 
he seeks to show that the conditions of human thought are such 
that the Infinite, as such, is not and cannot be a direct object of 
human knowledge ; that which is conditioned not being compe- 
tent to embrace that which transcends all conditions. From this 
he argues to the conclusion, that as all our knowledge of God 
and divine things is relative and not absolute, we cannot find 
in our own minds a certain standard of religious truth, nor can 
we erect on our own conceptions a solid superstructure of rational 
theology. Our thoughts of God may be true and just so far as 
they go, but they can never be absolutely true, can never be ade- 
quate to the great reality; and hence have no title to be re- 
garded as the source of theological belief, the test of theological 
speculation. From this conclusion Mr. Maurice violently recoils, 
and to avert it he has written these two large books against Mr. 
Mansel. Before proceeding to look at the objections he urges 
against the doctrine of his opponent, it may be desirable to en- 
deavour to bring out, as far as possible, the precise amount of 
difference between the two. For, as Mr. Chretien observes, with 
strong professions of dissent from Mr. Mansel’s positions, Mr. 
Maurice cannot help having much in common with him, in con- 
sequenct of their common position as ministers of the same 
Church, whose faith is expressed in the same formule, and whose 
devotion finds utterance through the same offices. Under such 
circumstances it is possible that they may be only looking at the 
same truth on different sides of it, and that with the appearance 
of vehement dissension, there may be between them a substantial 
agreement. 

Let us with this view first posit the question, Can we be said 
in any just sense to know objects of which we are unable to form 
a definite notion, idea, or conception? ‘To this question Mr. 
Maurice gives prompt and earnest answer in the affirmative. 
“No one,’ says he, ‘can be more averse than I am to notions of 
the Deity’ (Sequel, p. 78); and yet the drift of his whole argu- 
mentation is to the effect that we can know God. But does Mr. 
Mansel hold a doctrine contrary to this? We think not. Sir 
W. Hamilton has emphatically recorded his protest against our 
imagining that the capacity of thought—which in his school 
means the discursive faculty corresponding to the d:avora of the 
Greeks, and the Verstand of the Germanst—is to be constituted 
into the measure of existence; and warns us ‘ from recognising 
“the domain of our knowledge as necessarily co-extensive with 


* Preface to Bampton Lectures, p. vii. 
+ See Lectures on Metaphysics, vol. ii., p. 26, &c. 
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‘the horizon of our faith; and this Mr. Mansel declares‘to be 
a conclusion ‘ identical with that which is constantly enforced 
throughout these [his Bampton] Lectures.’ (Pref. p. 9.) So 
far, then, it would appear there is no difference between Mr. 
Mansel and Mr. Maurice; both agree that in some sense we can 
know what we cannot comprehend or construe in thought as a 
notion or concept. 

Let us next ask, In what sense is this to be taken? in other 
words, of what kind is the knowledge which we have of objects 
that transcend our comprehension? In seeking an answer to 
this in the works before us, we soon come upon some traces of the 
real point of difference between their respective authors, though 
these are not always as distinct, as we could wish. Thus Mr. 
Maurice says, ‘ It is Mr. Mansel’s misfortune that he cannot dis- 
tinguish between a Principle and a Notion.’* This would appear 
to indicate that, in Mr. Maurice’s judgment, the difference be- 
tween him and his antagonist is that, whilst the latter cannot 
hold knowledge in the shape of a principle, he can. But this 
throws very little light on the subject; for there are principles 
and principles—principles of reason, principles of common sense, 
principles of observation, and many besides; and Mr. Man- 
sel might confound principles of one sort with notions, whilst 
he kept others quite distinct; that he repudiates all prin- 
ciples, Mr. Maurice can hardly intend to assert of one who 
belongs to a school of philosophy which expressly signalizes 
a special faculty as the locus principiorum. And here we 
may glance in passing at Mr. Chretien’s reduction of Mr. 
Mansel's doctrine to an entire abnegation of the possibility of all 
speculative truth. He complains that, whilst Mr. Mansel insists 
very much on the distinction between regulative and speculative 
truth, he cannot find an example of a speculative truth sanctioned 
by him; and from Mr. Mansel’s assertion that ‘in philosophy as 
‘well as in religion our highest principles of thought are regula- 
‘ tive, and not speculative,’ he infers that the non-existence of 
speculative truth is, if not an integral part of Mr. Mansel’s doc- 
trine, a fair inference from it. Now, if by this be meant that we 
cannot have a speculative knowledge of any object wholly in all 
its relations, Mr. Mansel would, we presume, admit the conclusion 
to which Mr. Chretien presses him; for there is no object in ex- 
istence which does not possess relations that stretch away from 
our ‘visible diurnal sphere,’ and tend continually to transcend the 
sphere of our cognitions. But that we can have no knowledge of 
anything speculatively, i.¢., that every object is of such a kind 
that the mind cannot think it directly under the conditions to 


* What is Revelation? p. 326. 
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which thought in man is restricted, we take to be neither an int@ A tk 
gral part of, nor a fair inference from, Mr. Mansel’s doctrine. Thar kn 
Mr. Mansel has not formally exemplified speculative truth in tifhined 
course of his Lectures is no proof to the contrary ; for his wome be 
being not a treatise on Logic, but an application of Logic to Theqhat, : 
logy, he had no call to establish and illustrate logical distinctionfyhich 
but only to use them. We must also, in passing, correct a mist@knov 
presentation into which both Mr. Chretien and Mr. Maurice havgpeak: 
fallen, in that they impute to Mr. Mansel the tenet that what if dis 
regulatively true may be speculatively false. Where has Mio gu’ 
Mansel taught this ? or from what doctrine of his school can ie sat 
be legitimately inferred? The term false imports that which iffacu! 
contrary to true, that which is positively untrue. But by whompur n 
has it been affirmed that what is true as a practical rule may b@ent « 
contrary to true as a speculation? Not Mr. Mansel, we take itghat 
for him we find affirming that ‘it is reasonable that we shoulipurs¢ 
‘expect to find . .. that the revealed manifestation of the Divingsion 
‘nature and attributes should carry on its face the marks of suborfanot! 
‘ dination to some higher truth of which it indicates the existence} A: 
‘but does not make known the substance; that we are thus}proc 
warned, ‘as plainly as such a warning is possible, that we see s}prov 
part only, and not the whole; and that, ‘ whilst we cannot sayjand 
‘that our conception of the Divine Nature exactly resembles thatla fa 
‘ Nature in its absolute existence... we are equally unable tojNov 
‘say that it does not resemble; for if we know not the Absolute|writ 
‘and Infinite at all, we cannot say how far it is or is not capable|Let 
‘of likeness or unlikenes to the Relative and Finite.* With}j 
these views Mr. Mansel could not dream of affirming what has}and 
been so freely imputed to him by his critics, as to a regulative}effe 
belief being by possibility speculatively false. All that he can}hav 
be understood to affirm is, that what we know of objects that}led; 
transcend our conceptions must always be inadequate, but is yet}an 
to be held for true so far as it goes, and proved as pointing to 4}for 
higher truth than itself; and that what fully suffices as a rule fot }pos 
our practical guidance in our relation to God is fiot sufficient as a Jan: 
representation of all that is in the Divine Nature itself. ap] 
But to return to Mr. Maurice. From comparing one statement }eo; 
with another, we arrive at the conclusion that he is disposed to Jam 
_ Maintain that our knowledge of objects which transcend our |wo 
conceptions is direct and positive, is a knowledge of them as they }th 
are, and not merely as they appear or are represented relatively to |F: 
us. Here we come upon a manifest and important difference be- fev 
tween him and Mr. Mansel; for the latter throughout his work J 
denies what the former thus affirms. H 


* Bampton Lecture, pp. 144, 146. 1st Edition. 
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int A third question which may be asked is, By what faculty is 
Chur knowledge of things which transcend our conceptions ob- 
| tihined ? ~The reply which Sir W. Hamilton gives to this is that 
we believe much that we are incompetent to realize in thought— 
eGhat, as he has expressly said, ‘ Faith, Belief, is the organ by 
onfhich we apprehend what is beyond our knowledge,’** where by 
@knowledge’ he means such as can be cogitated. So Mr. Mansel 
speaks repeatedly of Faith as that on which we rest when we have 
fo dispense with the evidence of reason, as no longer competent 
o guide us. With this, however, Mr. Maurice does not seem to 
ie satisfied. He speaks of our possessing ‘a divine faculty,’ a 
faculty which can ascend above the notions and conceptions of 
bur minds, and take hold of that which is; and the whole cur- 
ent of his observations on this point conducts to the conclusion 
hat we have in us a faculty whose function it is to raise us above 
jurselves, and conduct us to the direct and immediate apprehen- 
on of the Infinite and Absolute. Here, then, there emerges 
nother apparent difference between Mr. Mansel and his critic. 
Assuming that the conclusion at which we have arrived by this 
process is correct, it will appear that what Mr. Maurice has to 


sayfand positive cognition of the incomprehensible through means of 


hatla faculty given-to us as the proper organ of such attainment. 


ite}written less vaguely and rhetorically than he has done both in his 
ble|Letters to a Student of Theology and in his Sequel. In discuss- 
ith}ing questions of a philosophical kind, precision, both of thought 
a8fand expression, is the first of excellences ; nor can much good be 
veleffected without it. We should like Mr. Maurice, for instance, to 
have told us exactly what he means by direct and positive know- 
ledge of the Infinite, or, in lieu of this, that he would have given us 
an instance or two of such knowledge in the form of propositions ; 
for what can be positively known, can, we suppose, be expressly 
posited in words. We should like also to have had some distinct 
analysis of the faculty by which we are supposed to rise to the 
apprehension of what transcends our ordinary and generally re- 
cognised faculties, so as to be able to detect it, if haply it may lie 
among the hitherto neglected powers of our soul. Especially it 
would be desirable that we should know wherein it differs from 
the Regulative Faculty of Sir W. Hamilton’s Psychology ; or from 
Faith in the sense described by the Apostle when he calls it ‘ the 
evidence of things not seen ;’ or from the Intellectual Intuition of 
Schelling; or from the God-consciousness in man’s soul of 
‘Hegel. We are curious also to know by what principle of intel- 
* Lectures, ii. 374. 
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lectual statics a faculty within the mind can raise the mind above 
itself so as to transcend its own conceptions. Mr. Maurice says 
a good deal about God revealing Himself to us directly and in 
some other way than through the medium of an objective mani- 
festation either phenomenal or didactic ; we wish he had told us 
how this transmission of the Divine intelligence into our minds is 
to be discovered by us, and especially how it comes to pass that, 
if God has intercourse with men for the purpose of revealing 
Himself to them, the revelation men actually obtain is so diffe- 
rent as to be utterly discordant in different minds. We wish also 
that he had given proof of his alleged Divine faculty by its fruits; 
by the solution, for instance, of some of those problems which 
Mr. Mansel has pronounced insoluble, or the resolution of some 
of those antinomies which he has set forth; or, as his subject is 
revelation, will he tell us how the Absolute can reveal itself in 
the Finite and yet remain the Absolute ; or how, on the other 


hand, if it is not revealed in the Finite, so that the Finite is out- 
side of it, how it can be the Absolute ? This would do more to 
convince us of the reality of the alleged ‘vision and faculty 
divine’ than all he has written. But Mr. Maurice condescends 
upon none of these things. He writes copiously, earnestly, elo- 
quently, but to our minds, we are sorry to say, not instructively. 
‘You have spent,’ says Mr. Chretien to him, ‘more pains in 
‘tracing the practical consequences of a theory than in examining 
‘the theory itself. You meet Mr. Mansel only on the edge of that 
‘field of abstract speculation on which he fully enters.’ Mr. 
Maurice, of course, is fully entitled to discuss any subject he takes 
up in his own way; but whether the course he has followed in 
this instance be the one most calculated to elicit the truth, or 
whether, being unable or unwilling to meet Mr. Mansel on his 
own ground, he should have attacked him at all, are points on 
which there seems to us to be room for grave doubts. We ques- 
tion also very much whether the method Mr. Maurice has fol- 
lowed be such as to tend to the advantage of the ‘many’ theolo- 
gical students for whose behoof, he says, these Letters have been 
written. There is no intellectual vice that more needs to be era- 
dicated by careful discipline from young minds than that of thick 
thinking and vague talking on subjects of a speculative kind ; and 
the method Mr. Maurice has adopted in the case before us will, we 
fear, strengthen rather than correct this pernicious habit in the 
youths who may open their ears to his instructions. Ability to 
speak or write popularly on scientific subjects is a valuable gift; 
but it is one which can be possessed and securely exercised only 
when made to rest on a habit of exact scientific study and 
. thinking previously acquired. Loose drill, as the Duke of Cam- 
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bridge told the officers of the Volunteers a short time ago, be- 
comes valuable only when habits of close drill have been care- 
fully formed ; and the remark applies to intellectual no less than 
to military operations. 

Of the consequences which Mr. Maurice charges on the doc- 
trine of Mr. Mansel, the most serious, and that on which he 
seems to lay the most stress, is that by it men must be turned 
aside from all attempts to know God or to hold communion with 
Him; and he even goes the length of insinuating that Mr. 
Mansel must ‘ tremble at the thought of using such phrases as 
‘these [in the Liturgy] : ‘ We who know thee now by faith,’ ‘In 
‘knowledge of whom standeth our eternal life,’’ lest he should be 
guilty of hypocrisy in prayer. Mr. Chretien, whilst repudiating 
the insinuation conveyed in this passage, and asserting that to 
accept such phrases is as easy for Mr. Mansel as for Mr. Maurice 
or himself, at the same time not obscurely intimates that Mr. 
Mansel’s theory is exposed to the full force of the objection which 


Mr. Maurice has here urged against it. Now we confess that, 


could this be established as a fair and legitimate consequence of 
Mr. Mansel’s doctrine, good ground would be given for suspecting 
it of unsoundness. As Mr. Chretien justly observes, ‘all other 
‘questions about the extent of our knowledge shrink into com- 
‘parative nothingness when placed by the side of one great ques- 
‘tion—Can we know God ?’ and if to this question Mr. Mansel’s 
doctrine compels him to answer, ‘God cannot be known by man, 
and it is vain for man to seek to know Him,’ all that is precious 
in religion would forbid us to receive it, for, with such a convic- 
tion, ‘a worse than Egyptian darkness’ would ‘ cover the soul, 
weighing it down like a burden,’ as Mr. Chretien justly adds. 
But does this consequence legitimately follow from Mr. Mansel’s 
teaching? In asserting that we can know God only under cer- 
tain limitations, and therefore can never know Him absolutely and 
perfectly as He is, is it necessarily implied that we cannot know 
Him at all, and that all search after Him is presumptuous and 
futile? If we are told not to imagine that we can know here 
more than a part of the truth concerning God, does that shut us 
up to the dreary conviction that for us no truth concerning God 
is attainable? If we can learn only what God is not, is that an 
acquirement of so little value that we can only despise it and cast 
it aside? If renouncing the search after God as He is in the 
terrible glory of his Absolute and Infinite Essence, we confine 
ourselves to viewing Him as revealed to us in his relation to our- 
selves and creation at large, is there nothing in this to encourage 
us to draw nigh to Him, and seek to know Him more and more, 
and enter more fully and rejoicingly into those relations in which 
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He has revealed Himself as standing to us? If we may not 
behold Him save through those veils without which, as the Jews 
say, the supreme light never descends, are we thereby forbid to 
gaze on the softened radiance that shines through the veil and 
receive it ever more and more into our souls? If, as ‘the King 
_ eternal, immortal, and invisible, He is beyond our ken, what is 
there in this to preclude us from seeking to know Him as the 
Being ‘who is not far from every one of us,’ ‘in whom we live 
and move and have our being’ ? 

To our mind, the doctrine of Mr. Mansel is one eminently 
favourable to true piety. Whilst it discourages presumption, it 
stimulates devotion ; whilst it represses a too confident Reason, it 
rouses and directs an earnest, childlike faith. That this must be 
somehow its effect might, we think, have occurred to those who 
have charged on it a contrary tendency, from the fact that so 
many, eminently devout men in all ages have been its adherents, 
In them, the conviction that God cannot be known as He is, 
produced no indifference towards Him as He may be known by 
his intelligent creatures here; nor did it repress the earnestness 
of their search after Him. It was the same pen that wrote— 
‘ Cognovi Te non sicut Tibi es, sed cognovi Te sicut mihi es,* 
which indited the earnest words—‘ Ecce aures cordis mei ante Te, 
‘Domine; aperi eas, et dic anime me, Salus tua ego sum. 
‘ Curram post vocem hanc; ut apprehendam Te. Noli abscondere 
‘ame faciem tuam; moriar, ne moriar, ut eam videam.’+ 

There is a striking passage in one of Lavater’s letters to 
Jacobi bearing on his own experience and feelings in this respect, 
which it may interest our readers to peruse. It is in reply to the 
following utterance of ‘ the German Plato :— 


_ €'To me Personality is Alpha and Omega, and a living being without 


propose. Being, Reality, I know not what it is, if it be not a person. 
And as respects God, what of a God could He be who could not say to 
Himself, I am that Iam! The individuality (Ichheit) of finite beings 
is only borrowed, derived from another, a broken ray of the transcen- 
dental Light, of the alone Living.’ 


To this Lavater rejoins :— 


- *Certain as for us persons is the personality of One who is to be re- 
cognised by us as God, we cannot say that for all sentient beings it is 
equally so. I can suppose that to a simply seeing being He can be 
nothing but purest light ; to a simply hearing being nothing but voice, 
music, harmony ; to one who had but the sense of smell, only the most 


* Augustini Solilog., xxxi. 12. 


+ Aug. Confess., i. 5. 


Personality appears to me the greatest absurdity which any man can — 
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fragrant of odours... . . . Till I have a personal God, with whom 
I can have trustful intercourse, even as with thee, and who gives to 
me precise answers even as thou, I have none. My daily prayer is, 
Show Thyself, God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; show Thyself! But 
the God who can show himself is, if I may so speak, only a silhouette 


of the personal God as He is, the Invisible, World-sustainer,—only a 
relative God !’* 


Does not this express, though in peculiar phraseology, the 
actual experiences of thoughtful and pious minds? Such minds 
long after God, and seek to behold his face ; but they know that 
a God whom they could see and comprehend would be for. them 
no God. ‘Queramus inveniendum, exclaims Augustine, * que- 

‘ramus inventum; ut inveniendus queratur occultus est; ut 

‘inventus queratur immensus est.t ‘Quod vero immensum 
“est, writes Tertullian, ‘soli sibi notum est. Hoc [connected 
‘with his revelation in the xéoyo¢g] est quod Deum estimari 
‘facit, tum estimari non capit. Ita eum vis magnitudinis et 
‘ notum hominibus objicit et ignotum.’t 

In the preceding remarks we have called the attention of our 
readers to what we conceive to be the fundamental question at issue 
between Mr. Mansel and Mr. Maurice. Into the multifarious de+ 
tails over which the facile pen of the latter has spread its effusions 
we cannot enter, though many of them involve questions of great 
moment. We cannot, however, conclude this article without ad- 
verting briefly to Mr. Maurice's views of Revelation. Of these a 
superabundant mysticism forms a principal part. He lays great 
stress on Revelation being the manifestation or unveiling of a 
Person, that Person being the Son of God, ‘the root of humanity,’ 
who has all along been one with man, and who has in various 
ways and at different times made this apparent, and will still do 
so, as the revelation or unveiling of Him proceeds. But with 
this mysticism we d@ not much concern ourselves. What seems 
particularly to call for remark and censure is, the doctrine which 
Mr. Maurice has mixed up with this as to the sphere in which the 
revelation of God takes effect. If we do not misunderstand him, 
it is not, strictly speaking, in the Bible, or in Nature, or in ‘ the 
man Christ Jesus, that the unveiling actually is; it is in the 
mind of man. God speaks to us through outward media, makes 
manifestations of Himself through his Son ; but it is only as we, 


* Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi und sein Zeitalter, é&c., quoted in Tholuck’s 
mischte Schriften, ii. 424. 
+ In Joannem. 
Apologet.c. xvii. See also the striking passage near the middle of the First 
Book of Philo-Judzus, De Monarchid, ‘Oop ed, Hoechel, p. 815. Ovdéy yap 
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by ‘that special faculty for conversing with the Infinite and the 
Eternal,’ with which Mr. Maurice says we are endowed, have the 
Son of God unveiled in us, that we have a real revelation of the 
divine. Now this doctrine, whatever else may be said of it, 
appears to us worthy of being denounced and protested against 
as most pernicious, as well as unsound. It is a doctrine which 
opens the way to all sorts of fanaticism and spiritual extrava- 
gance, and not less to all sorts of rationalism, just as the tempe- 
rament or tendencies of individuals may direct. By it the Bible, 
as it lies there before us a book written in human speech for our 
teaching and guidance, is virtually set aside, and the reign of a 
mere self-religion is proclaimed. This is in substance no new 
doctrine, but one which has long and often proved itself evil by 
its fruits. Whatever men call the authority to which they would 
thus refer all religious belief—whether the Universal Reason, or 
the Inward Light, or the Spiritual Intuition, or even the Christian 
Consciousness—the effect is the same; the Bible is put down 
from its proper place as the sole standard and guide in religious 
matters for man, a vain deification of our own conceptions or 
fancies ensues, and at length comes the issue, so fatal to all piety 
and good morals—the making of that to be true and good and 
right which we imagine or desire to beso. Mr. Maurice will, we 
have no doubt, warmly repudiate such imputations upon his doc- 
trine ; but this has been the tendency and issue of all such modes 
of representing the source of man’s religious knowledge, and we 
see no reason to expect that his will form an exception to the 
rest. His own piety we believe to be as unshaken as his morals 
are pure; but who shall answer for the effects of his doctrine on 
the mass? What Fuller quaintly says of the religious orders is 
no less true of the mystics: ‘It is given to them to be clear in 
the spring, but miry in the stream.’* 

The preceding part of this article was ready for the press when 
the work of Dr. Young was put into our hands.. We are glad of 
the opportunity of noticing it along with the other writings which 
Mr. Mansel’s Bampton Lecture has called forth. 

Dr. Young has assailed Mr. Mansel with hardly less vehemence 
than Mr. Maurice, but with somewhat different weapons. His 
thinking is more precise, and his language more perspicuous, and 
he has written more inthe interest of science and less in that of mere 
popular opinion. He has, however, allowed himself to come under 
the same bitterness of feeling which runs through Mr. Maurice's 
first strictures, and has employed all his ingenuity, not refusing 
to descend to what appears to us to small and some unfair criti- 
cism, that he may make outa strong case against Mr. Mansel. Itis 
* Holy War, book ii. p. 4. 
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evident that he regards him as an enemy who is to be put, by 
whatever means, if possible, hors de combat. 

Passing over the needlessly polemical spirit of the book, we 
think there is much in Dr. Young's criticism which is deserving 
of commendation. He has evidently both thought and read 
largely on such questions as those discussed in the volume on 
which he animadverts, and has brought forward much which all 
who are interested in such inquiries will appreciate as of value, 
and by which Mr. Mansel himself, we doubt not, will profit. At 
the same time, we feel assured that the-doctrine of the Bampton 
Lecture remains in the main unassailed; and that from Dr. 
Young's keen logic, no less than Mr. Maurice's rhetoric, it will 
be only made the more evident how securely it is based. 

In his zeal to confute, Dr. Young has repeatedly, as it appears 
to us, been unjust to Mr. Mansel. Thus, near the outset of his 
work he represents him as if he were an opponent of the position 
that religious truth must be in accordance with reason, and dis- 
posed to stigmatize as a crime the irrepressible tendency of all 
men to seek a harmony ‘ between the dictates of their intelligence 
and the articles of their faith. Now we strangely misunderstand 
Mr. Mansel if anything like this be the drift of his Bampton 
Lecture. The rationalism which we take him to be there denounc- 
ing, is that which makes articles of faith depend on human rea- 
son, not that which accepts them as resting on a higher authority, 
and then strives to find the point of accordance between them and 
the dictates of natural reason. To do this we acknowledge to be 
natural to man—to all thoughtful minds to be irresistible ; but it 
is not to this surely that the term ‘ rationalism’ is usually applied ; 
nor is it against this that Mr. Mansel directs his reasoning. He 
would, we presume, be forward to assert that nothing which 
contradicts reason, nothing that is contrary to reason, can be 
accepted as religious by any intelligent person—for this is simply 
tantamount to saying that nothing which can be rationally proved 
to be untrue can form any part of religious truth ; and we find 
nothing in his book that leads us to suppose that he would object 
to our seeking to effect a harmony between the convictions we 
have previously received from other sources and the truths we 
accept from the Bible, provided the latter be retained in their in- 
tegrity as announced to us by God. The rationalism which Mr. 
Mansel seeks to. combat is that which assumes to make the reason 
of man the test and criterion of truth, and which claims to sift, ex- 
amine, and weigh the statements of revelation for the purpose of 
accepting or rejecting them as it shall see fit. Whether Mr. 
Mansel has taken the best possible way to confute this scheme is 
a fair subject of inquiry; but it seems to us really too bad that, 
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because he seeks to do this, he should be stigmatized as denounc- 
ing ‘a rationalism reverent, humble, pious, which, unless we be 
‘false to the constitution of our own minds, false to what is 
* higher than our minds, eternal truth, and false to the first Being, 
‘ the Father of our minds and the Fountain of truth, we dare not, 
must not, never must forego. —Young, p. 56. 

In order to illustrate the impotency of rationalism (in the bad 
sense of that term) on its own ground, Mr. Mansel has cited from 
the speculations of some of the German philosophers who have 
made the most vigorous attempts to think out the great problems 
of religion independently of revelation. This gives occasion for 
Dr. Young's introducing a somewhat extended exposition of the 
doctrines of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. With what 
view this has been done we do not very clearly perceive. It ‘does 
not appear that the author's design is to correct Mr. Mansel’s re- 
presentations of these writers, for this is neither attempted nor 
pretended ; nor does he aim to show that these writers, rightly 
interpreted, are not rationalists, in Mr. Mansel’s sense of the term. 
The only use that we can see which Dr. Young has made of his 
critique on these philosophers is to evince that they were not 
rationalists in the sense which he pleads for, and on this to raise 
a charge of unfairness against Mr. Mansel for applying to them 
a term which Dr. Young holds te be so venerable and sacred. 
But in so doing Dr. Young admits that they were rationalists, 
as Mr. Mansel has used that word; and if so, as they are the 
great chiefs of the school against which his book is directed, 
they are the very men from whose writings he was bound chiefly 
to draw his statements and illustrations of what he meant to oppose. 
Why, then, is he to be blamed? Was he bound to leave his 
own sense of rationalism and adopt that of Dr. Young, and that 
by a kind of prophetic anticipation before Dr. Young had pro- 
nounced his views on this point? Or shall it be said that he 
was not entitled to assail the rationalism of these men and to lift 
up his voice against the adoption of their methods by showing 
how incompetent these methods are to accomplish the end they 
profess to have in view? Dr. Young insinuates that Mr. Mansel 
has chosen for himself a needless task in this respect. So far as 
this country is concerned, to fight against this rationalism is, he 
asserts, to fight against a nonentity; and even in Germany it 
would be to slay the slain. What does Dr. Young mean by this ? 
Does he really believe that the rationalism of Kant, Fichte, 
‘Schelling, and Hegel has ceased to exert any influence on the 
Continent, or that it has never reached this country? Does 
mean to deny that there are persons—that there are many anc 
able persons—on all sides of us who hold and teach ‘ the funda- 
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mental position of rationalism,’ as laid down by Mr. Mansel, ‘ that 
man by his own reason can attain to a right conception of God’ ? 
If he has not detected the Pantheistic virus that. flows through 
so much of our popular literature, has he never met with men 
who in their books, in society, and sometimes even in the pulpit, 
talk of the Infinite, the Absolute, the Unconditioned as if to them 
belonged the gift and faculty of looking not only directly at, but 
right into and through the Deity? _ Why, then, does he blame 
Mr. Mansel for going at once to the fountain-head, and thus, by 
showing how that is polluted and poisoned, taking the most 
effectual way of dissuading his readers, and especially the Aca- 
demic youth, from drinking of the waters that flow from it ? 

This may suffice as a specimen of what we have called unfair- 
ness on the part of Dr. Young in his critique of Mr. Mansel; we 
neg now show how he has, as it appears to us, misrepresented 

im. 

Mr. Mansel’s aim, in his Bampton Lecture, is to show that 
reason cannot be set up as the ultimate test and criterion of reli- 
gious truth, because of its impotency to comprehend and construe 
the fundamental facts of religion, the being and perfections of 
God, and his relations to his creatures. Now, of this design it 
forms obviously no part, nor is it at all essential to the execu- 
tion of it, that the writer should call in question any of the facts 
themselves; all that it concerns him to do is to show that these 
facts cannot be taken up by us in the form of thoughts or concepts 
on which we can pronounce a judgment He has no call scep- 
tically to question or dogmatically to deny that such facts are ; 
enough for him if he can show that they are too high for us, and 
that we must rest content with receiving them as facts without com- 
prehending them. This was all Mr. Mansel had to do; and this 
is all that, as we understand him, he has sought to do. Dr. 
Young, however, constantly writes against him as if, instead of con- 
fining himself to this his proper province, he had sought to shake 
man’s belief in the divine truths themselves. Thus, he writes 
(p. 73) as if Mr. Mansel denied that the different perfections of 
God are infinite, whereas all that he maintains is, that we cannot 
think an infinite attribute, or construe to our minds how there 
may be many infinites in one essence. He argues (p. 102) as 
if Mr. Mansel ought to deny the co-existence of the Infinite and 
Finite, the Absolute and the relative, because he contends that we 
cannot conceive how they can co-exist, how the Infinite can be 
one among many, and yet not be limited by the many; how He 
ean have relations to his creatures and yet be absolute. Again, 
in animadverting on Mr. Mansel’s position that ‘ distinction [in 
‘thought] is necessarily limitation; he says, ‘why so? Do I 
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‘ limit something when I say it is nothing? In the sense of dis- 
‘tinguishing, defining, determining, I do limit; but in the sense 
* of circumscribing, narrowing, making less or other than it is, 
*I do not necessarily limit.’ (p. 99.) The reply to this is, that 
Mr. Mansel says nothing about making things; he is speaking 
solely of thinking, and all that he affirms is what Dr. Young asserts 
to be true, that in ‘ distinguishing’ objects in thought we ‘ do 
limit. When Dr. Young goes on to ask, ‘ Do I necessarily impose 
‘a limit, except in an equivocal sense, on everything by simply 
‘knowing it?’ and to reply, ‘If this were true, it must apply much 
‘beyond the human consciousness, it must reach the divine; he 
obviously overlooks two things, the one of which is, that to limit 
an object in thought is not to ‘impose a limit on it’ in existence; 
and the other is, that there can be no safe arguing from condi- 
tions of human thought to conditions of divine thought, until, 
at least, it has been proved that the divine intelligence is in all 
respects the same as the human. 

We think Dr. Young has also done injustice in several respects 
to Mr. Mansel in the elaborate contrast which he has drawn be- 
tween his views and those of Sir W. Hamilton; indeed, some of 
his misrepresentations. here are so extraordinary that we are at a 
loss to account for them; as, for instance, his charging Mr. 
Mansel with simply ignoring the natural revelation of morality 
and the authority of conscience,—his asserting that Mr. M. ‘ be- 
‘lieves in no intellectual endowment above the faculty of judg- 
‘ment, the understanding proper, the comparing and reasoning 
‘ power, —his declaring that the Bampton Lecturer maintains that 
God is wholly and only inconceivable by the human mind as 
opposed to Hamilton’s assertion, that ‘the Divinity in a certain 
sense is revealed,—and others of a like kind, for which we ven- 
ture to say there is no ground in anything Mr. Mansel has written 
if fairly interpreted in its connexion. But on these points we 
cannot dwell; we hasten on to glance at what Dr. Young has 
said on the main question at issue between Mr. Mansel and his 
opponents. That question relates to man’s power to think or 
conceive God as He is. 

Now, on this weighty question, we confess that we know not 
with any clearness what the decision of Dr. Young is; for in one 
part of his work he seems to take the one side, and in another 
the other side. In chapter second of his third section he argues 
as strenuously as Mr. Mansel has done, that we cannot think or 
comprehend the infinite—that it is only a negative conception 
that we can realize of such an object—and that it is only by 
instituting an analogy between God and man, as an intelligent 
and moral agent, that we can ascend to a real and impressive 
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belief in God. These doctrines we believe to be such as Mr. 
Mansel would in substance adopt. But in the earlier part of his 
volume, Dr. Young seems to teach very different doctrine. By 
a distinction between the infinite and an infinite, between a quan- 
titative infinite and a qualitative infinite, and between God as the 
All and God as the One, he appears to hold out to his readers 
the prospect of attaining to that positive and direct knowledge 
of God which it is the design of the Bampton Lecture to show 
that we cannot reach. We should find no difficulty in recon- 
ciling these apparently discordant doctrines, if we might under- 
stand Dr. Young as maintaining that, though we cannot compre- 
hend God as He is, we have ways of representing Him analogi- 
cally, and in his relations to us, which though not adequate, 
are yet real and true so far as they go, and which being real and 
true are sufficient to regulate our conduct towards Him. But as 
this is substantially the doctrine of the Bampton Lecture, we are 
constrained to suppose that it cannot be that of Dr. Young. 
We must, therefore, try what help his distinctions afford us in 
the way of obtaining satisfaction on this puzzling question. Here 
our limits constrain us to the utmost brevity. 

As respects the distinction between the infinite and an infinite 
it must strike every one that it is only as these terms are used 
under different references that any such distinction can be main- 
tained. That which is infinite in any one respect must be alone 
infinite in ‘that respect ; to assert otherwise would be a contra- 
diction in terms. Are there then different senses or different re- 
spects in which infinitude may be predicated of any object? Dr. 
Young replies by his distinction between a quantitative and 
qualitative infinite ; by the former of which he means ‘a quan- 
‘tity, an amount, including everything, to which nothing by possi- 
‘bility can be added, and from which nothing by possibility can be 
‘subtracted,’ and by the latter (we presume, for he does not ex- 
pressly define it) a quality or perfection or attribute existing in 
infinity. To the former of these he restricts the definite appella- 
tion the infinite, and in the latter he finds an infinite ; and whilst 
he rejects the former as a ‘mere fiction, he holds that we may 
think the latter positively, and as existing in plurality and co- 
existing with finite beings without contradiction or confusion. 
But granting we can think an infinite quality or attribute (which, 
however, seems to us just as much beyond our reach as an infinite 
substance), how does this help us to conceive or think God ? 
God is not a congeries of infinite qualities; nor can qualities 
finite or infinite exist save in a substance. We must believe God 
to be that Essence in which these attributes or qualities inhere ; 
and this just brings us back to the old difficulty. The qualitative 
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infinite belongs to the substantial infinite; and except in a loose 
and popular way, which reason repudiates, cannot be thought 
apart from it.. What help, then, is to come to us out of this dis- 
tinction we cannot see. Nor does the remaining distinction afford 
us more hope. We may distinguish in words between the One 
and the All; but in reason we cannot. A being who is. the One 
is without another, and therefore is also the All; for if He be not 


the All, then there is something He is not, and therefore He is not. 


the One. 

Of the difficulties arising from the representation of God as the 
Absolute, Dr. Young makes very short work; he brushes them 
out of view by simply denying that there is any Absolute. ‘ The 
Absolute,’ he exclaims; ‘it is a mere ideal figment, a thing of 
‘fancy, a pure self-imposition. There never was, or could be, a 
‘reality answering to such an abstraction.’ (p. 154.) ‘There is no 
‘such thing, evermore, as the unconditioned, the absolute ; if, in- 
‘ deed, there ever was such a thing.’ (p. 156.) Now if by this Dr. 
Young merely. means that in some sense God sustains relations to 
his creatures, and, therefore, cannot be thought by us as the Ab- 
solute, he has simply restated in another way Mr. Mansel’s 
problem, and left it in all its difficulty. But if he means to deny 
the absoluteness of God in itself, that is, if he means to affirm 
that there is no sense in which God exists out of relation to the 
ereated Universe, the assertion, we must say, is one whiclr appears 
to us at once presumptuous and untenable. Unless he proposes 
to maintain the absurdity of an eternal creation, or the Hegelian 
doctrine of an eternal becoming, by which God necessarily mani- 
fests and comes to a consciousness of Himself, he must allow 
that before the beginning of creation God existed absolutely in 
and by Himself; and this brings up the difficulty how He, the 
Absolute, could come into relation with the finite and dependent, 
and yet remain the Absolute ; or if He ceased to be the Absolute, 
how this is to be reconciled in thought with his eternal perfection 
as the unchangeable God. Besides, the Absolute is as real and 
necessary a belief of the mind as the Infinite, and is got 
exactly in the same way, the act or process which lands us in the 
one as surely landing us in the other ; so that it is in vain for any 
one who admits the one of these to attempt to get rid of difficul- 
ties by simply denying the other. But we need not argue further 
on this head; we shall place together three sentences from Dr. 
Young which will, we think, settle the matter, so far as he is 
concerned, in the judgment of our readers :—1]. ‘The Absolute, 
‘ at.all events in the lecturer's sense of the words [which is also 
« Dr. Young's], and the Infinite are identical’ (p. 67) ; 2. ‘ There 


«is no question here that the Great Being is infinite, truly and , 


« properly infinite—is the Infinite One, the one only being of whom 
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‘this attribute is predicable’ (p. 167); 3. ‘There is no absolute 
‘God, or essence, or being in the sense of absolved, loosed from 
‘relation [the sense of the ‘ Lectures’ and Dr. Young].’ (p. 157). 
Dr. Young has here surely involved himself in a maze. If the 
Absolute and the Infinite are identical, and if God is the Infi- 
nite, how can it be that there is no absolute God ? 

But our limits are exhausted, and we must conclude, leaving 
several points which Dr. Young has mooted undiscussed. We 
cannot take our leave of him, however, without repeating that 
there are portions of his book in which he has advanced views 
which appear to us valuable and important. Ifwe have confined 
ourselves only to points in which we differ from him, it has 
arisen from our being compelled, from the design of this article, 
to view his book solely in its polemical relations to Mr. Mansel. 


Art. VII.—Lights and Shadows of Church Life in Australia, in- 
cluding Thoughts on some Things at Home. By T. Bryyey. 
Jackson and Walford. 


CoLonigs are favourable to the development of such tendencies 

‘as have become marked and strong in the mother country. 
Parties opposed to each other at home carry their distinctive 
prejudices along with them, and sometimes become only the 
more attached. to them by being far removed from the land in 
which they have had their origin. But there is much in the cir- 
cumstances of a new settlement to suggest that it may be well 
to bestow a new consideration on some old questions; and if new 
light should come from such new exercises of thought, it is less 
difficult to follow it in the new circumstances. This is especially 
the case where the colonies are the offshoots of free States. It 
is generally the younger and better blood of the home-land which 
migrates in such enterprises. Commonly, it is the advanced 
thought, and the bolder temper, of such peoples, that will be 
found to have taken its stand at such outposts. Such adven- 
turers, when they have made this move, promise themselves a 
new start, in many ways. 

In some respects, Mr. Binney’s volume will disappoint many 
of his readers. But it will be found to throw considerable light 
on this aspect of colonial life. Its interest is not commer- 
cial, nor literary, nor even social, except in so far as matters of 
that nature may be affected by questions which are properly and 
strictly ecclesiastical. Nothing was further from the thoughts of 
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Mr. Binney, it seems, on going to South Australia, in search. of 
health, and as a messenger to the churches of his own denomi- 
nation, than to become occupied with such discussions as come 
before us in this publication. But his reputation as a man, and 
as a preacher, had gone before him into those regions. It be- 
came the wish, not only of his brethren, but of good men in 
other denominations, and of persons high in authority, that due 
honour should be rendered to a visitor so distinguished. Official 
persons, with the Governor Sir R.G. MacDonnell at their head, 
were forward to bid him welcome. Dr. Short, Bishop of Ade- 
laide, was so charmed by his intercourse with the Nonconformist 
stranger, that he became possessed with the idea that there ought 
surely to be some nearer approach towards fraternity between the 
members of the Church of England and the religious bodies who 
. could send such men to represent them. The bishop committed 
his thoughts on this subject to writing, and sent them to Mr. 
Binney ; and the purpose of this volume is to give the history 
of the correspondence thus commenced, and of the measures and 
discussions to which it led. The questions thus originated were, 
first, the bishop’s question as to the possibility of some nearer 
union between Churchmen and Nonconformists ; and, second, the 
lay Churchman’s question, which urged, as a step in the direc- 
tion of a nearer union, that Mr. Binney should be invited to preach 
in one of the Episcopal churches. Of this second question 
Mr. Binney knew nothing until it had been placed before the 
bishop. In the end, the bishop had to answer that it was not 
practicable that he should show the proposed mark of respect 
to Mr. Binney; and that he now saw, on looking more closely 
into things, that his pleasant dream about any such union be- 
tween the English Church and the Nonconformists was a vision 
not to be at present realized. 

These facts are familiar to many of our readers, but to some they 
will be new; and to such persons they will perhaps be facts of 
considerable significance. It is not too much to say that there 
is in them the light of prophecy. They seem to indicate that 
religious parties will not always look at each other from their 
present stand-points. 

The first part of this volume consists of a Preliminary Chapter, 
touching on subjects connected more or less with what is to 
follow, and extends to nearly fifty pages. Then we have the 
letter of Bishop Short ‘On the Union of Protestant Evangelical 
Churches,’ together with an examination of that letter, consisting 
of an ‘ Address,’ delivered to the Congregational Union of Tas- 
mania, by Mr. Binney as its chairman. This Address is followed 
by an Appendix of documents concerning this discussion; and 
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by a glance at the comparative state of the Nonconformist con- 
troversy two hundred years since and now. 

In examining the bishop's proposed basis of union between 
Episcopalians and Nonconformists, Mr. Binney has exercised the 
calm and ripe discrimination to have been expected from him, 
and must be admitted on all hands, to have estimated the language 
and the ideas of the good bishop with an abundance of candour. 
He had a delicate business to deal with, and it is saying not a 
little to say that he has acquitted himself well. The opening of 
the bishop's letter to Mr. Binney is beautiful, promising very 
much. The reader cannot fail to be interested in utterances so 
Christian and so weighty. We cite a portion of it. 


‘ Rev. Srr,—During our social intercourse yesterday, at the house 
of a common friend, you were pleased to take notice of a remark which 
fell from me to this effect—that we in this colony had the advantage 
of occupying ‘an historic stand-point,’ so to speak, from which we 
might look back upon our past social, political, and Church life in 
England, and, removed from the smoke and noise of the great 
mother-city, might discern through all its greatness somewhat of folly 
and meanness, of defect and vice, in its habits and institutions. The 
survey would not be unprofitable if it should lead us to perceive how 
we had been blinded by its attractions, so as to become unconscious of 
its faults; and so hurried away by its feelings and associations as to 
be insensible of the conventional bondage in which we then lived and 
moved. 

‘It must, I think, be admitted that the clerical mind is peculiarly 
swayed by party principles and sectarian prejudices. Withdrawn very 
much from practical into contemplative life, and valuing abstract 
truth as the basis of all moral obligation and excellence, clergymen are 
too apt to exaggerate the importance of certain truths which they 
conscientiously hold, and to treat as essential principles of the doctrines 
of Christ matters of inferential or traditional authority. I do not 
suppose that Nonconformist ministers are exempt from this failing, 
though it may be fostered in the Establishment at home by the 
alliance of Church and State. 

‘ Be this, however, as it may, both clergymen and ministers may’ 
look back with some degree of regret that a mid-wall of partition 
should so have separated kindred souls; pledged to the same cause, 
rejoicing in the same hope, and devoted to the same duty of preaching 
Christ and Him crucified to a dark and fallen world. By the very 
discomfort, however, of thus ‘standing apart,’ we are thrust rudely 
back upon the principles in which we have been brought up, and are 
constrained to put the question to our consciences, ‘ Are you as sure 
‘of your ground as true to your convictions? Are your views so 
‘ authoritatively scriptural as to put you exclusively in the right?’ 
And if, after careful review and earnest prayer, we still feel unable to 
quit the ‘old paths,’ yet does not this very inquiry dispose us to place 
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a more liberal construction on the conduct of others, and to respect 
their equally stiff adherence to their conscientious convictions? A 
candid mind will not fail to see that much is to be urged on the other 
side of the question; and if with our present lights we had lived in 
the time of our fathers, we should not perhaps have been disposed to 
break up the fellowship of the Reformed Evangelical Catholic Church 
for non-essential points, or narrow its communion on matters of 
Christian expediency rather than Christian obligation. 

‘I have thrown these remarks together by way of preface, in order 
to show the course of thought into which an Episcopate of ten years 
in this colony has gradually led me. You yourself have given a fresh 
impetus to such reflections. . . . . 

‘I am compelled to ask myself, Is this ‘standing apart’ to continue 
for ever? Is division to pass from functional disease into the struc- 
tural type of Church organization? Are the Lutheran and Reformed, 
the Presbyterian and Congregational, the Baptist and Wesleyan 
bodies, to continue separate from the Episcopal communions so long 
as the world endureth ? Is there no possibility of accommodation, no 
hope of sympathy, no yearning for union? Will no one even ask the 
question? None make the first move? Must we be content with 
that poor substitute for apostolic fellowship in the Gospel, ‘Let us 
agree to differ ;’ or an Evangelical Alliance, which, transient and incom- 
plete, betrays a sense of want without satisfying the craving? Or 
are we reduced to the sad conclusion that as there can be no peace 
with Rome so long as she obscures the truth in Jesus and lords it over 
God’s heritage, so there are no common terms on which the Evange- 
lical Protestant Churches can agree after eliminating errors and evils 
against which each has felt itself constrained to protest? Are not 
Churchmen, for example, at this day, just as ready as you, Rev. Sir, 
ean be, to condemn the treatment of Baxter, Bunyan, and Defoe, by a 
High Church Government ? And do not Independents and Presby- 
terians readily allow that a Leighton or Ken relieves Episcopacy 
from the odium brought upon it by the severities of a Laud or a 
Sharp? 

Well might Mr. Binney speak of the ‘tone’ of these passages 
as rich in the melody of wisdom and goodness. But it was im- 
possible to hearken to the sound of this instrument as a whole, 
without feeling that there are notes coming from it which are 
fatal alike to melody and harmony. Mr. Binney had good reason 
for saying,— 

‘But the impression and effect of what you have just heard are 
greatly lessened, if not almost entirely destroyed, by a jarring note 
that keeps ever and anon obtruding its. dissonance and marring the 
music. In spite of the soft and soothing intonations which affect us, 
as: we have seen, there come forth from the same instrument—or are 
struck off from others by the same hand—sounds like these: ‘The 
‘rule of the Church of England, a TRADITION of eighteen centuries, 
‘declares your orders irregular, your mission the offspring of: division, 
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and your Church system—I will not say schism, but—dichostasy.’ 
‘Hard words’ these, after all! Something like not ‘ forgetting the 
original subject of dispute.’ We were warned against treating as 
‘principles,’ matters of ‘inferential or traditional authority.’ told that 
‘ traditional prejudices must be laid aside ;’ and informed that in the 
colony of South Australia men ‘are placed in so peculiarly favourable 
a position,’ that no ‘ecclesiastical distinctions interfere to distract 
their view, or irritate their feelings ;}—and yet, a purely ecclesiastical 
matter,—and one, too, whose modern form is confessedly very different 
from the primitive arrangements out of which [or, as some would say, 
out of the perversion of which] it rose,—is based on ‘ the inspired 
authority of an apostolical tradition /’ In spite, too, of the ‘ who did 
sin’ inquiry—‘this man or his parents ?’—being put aside, we are re- 
minded of it thus : ‘the Congregations to which these teachers belong 
have separated in time past from the Church of England.’ Still further ; 
in spite of ‘the experience of 300 years making it manifest that no 
‘one can hope to force on the Christian world his own particular 
‘system ;’ hints and suggestions are constantly occurring, which seem 
to indicate (as we shall see presently) that the scheme of the bishop 
is to terminate in this—that his system, in effect, is ultimately to 
become universal and predominant. And finally ; in opposition to all 
having to give up something—all having ‘ been found wanting’—and 
‘a fresh combination sought ; that no Church now existing can be 
considered ‘so perfect, so scriptural, so apostolic, as to insure instant 
acquiescence to the exclusion and condemnation of others;’ we are told 
that the writer is not to be imagined to be ‘ willing or able to com- 
‘ promise one single principle or time-honoured characteristic of his own 
‘ Reformed Branch of the Catholic and Apostolic Church ;’ and that, as 
to us Nonconformists especially, ‘the hope is cherished’ that the best 
of us—‘the wise and good’ amongst us,—‘ may eventuaily find a 
spiritual home WITHIN HER PALE!’ 

‘There seems to me, then, to be a discord, ‘ an uncertain sound,’ or 
an opposition of sounds, in the bishop’s letter. There is one vibrating 
chord, distinct and telling, which at first captivates the ear, making 
itself heard as if it lay on the surface; but there is an undertone, harsh 
and rugged, which keeps constantly interposing an implied or mur- 
mured contradiction to the first. Now, 1 beg to say, that I don’t at 
‘all find fault with my Right Reverend friend for his employment of 
this second note. I think it natural to the instrument over which 
he presides, and that it cannot but come in answer to his touch. What 
I venture to call in question is, the employment by the bishop of the 
other note,—or, in plain words, his use of language which must to 
others seem to imply more than he means, or which means more than 
he can adhere to;—language which would ‘deceive the unwary’ if 
they understood it in its ‘ plain and grammatical sense.’ The fact is; 
that his lordship sat down to write under the influence of feelings most 
honourable to himself. His heart uttered, when glowing and excited, 
what, half'unconsciously, he had to modify or reduce. The impulses 
of the man got the better for a time of the spirit of the ecclesiastic. 
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But the vision which rose before him, when giving 

of sentiment, collapsed and vanished, when touched by the fettered 
finger of the traditionist. The candid admissions and liberal allusions 
of the bishop’s letter, which please so much when first heard, come 
at length to affect us painfully. We discover that, with him, they 
can never have an embodiment in corresponding action. Conscientious 
attachments, fixed ideas, determined adherence to the ‘time ho- 
noured’ ey the ‘ traditional’—all perfectly consistent with his prin- 
ciples and position—prevent their ever being to us anything but 
words. With the best intentions, on his part, he can give us little 
else. We feel that we have been tantalized, by having had held to 
our lips an elaborately moulded but empty chalice, and we can hardly 
help thinking that we have a right to complain,—though, if we did, Hf 
would be much more from grief than resentment.’ 


It was even so—and the force brought to bear upon the good 
bishop was against his better nature. The memorial which urged 
that Mr. Binney should be allowed to preach in an Episcopal 
church was dealt with, in the absence of the bishop, by the dean 
and chapter, and by that authority, faithful to its ‘ traditionalism,’ 
it was ruled that the thing could not be. The memorialists, too, 
who had taken the liberal side, were opposed by others, to the 
number of three to one, who took the contrary side. In these 
circumstances the bishop, as we have said, surrendered his ‘ plea- 
sant dream, retreated from his position, and did so, we regret to 
say, in a manner not altogether satisfactory, inasmuch as he attri- 
buted the failure of the proposal of the liberal memorialists to 
the views entertained ‘in the various sections of the Protestant 
Church ;’ while, in fact, the failure had come from views confined 
strictly to his own Church. His Excellency Sir R. G. MacDonnell, 
in a speech addressed to the diocesan synod of South Australia, 
in favour of a closer alliance between the Episcopal Church and 
other Protestant denominations, said,— 


‘It was impossible to ignore the existence of other great Protestant 
bodies ; and to show that the time had arrived when such alliances as 
those which he proposed should be made, he had only to read an ab- 
stract of the Ecclesiastical return for 1858, in connexion with this 
colony, by which it would be seen that, of the Protestant denomina- 
tions, for the Church of England there was church accommodation for 
6333, whilst the attendance was 4500; for the Congregationalists the 
accommodations amounted to 6000; for the Methodists the accommo- 
dations were 16,261, and the attendances 17,300 ; the whole average 
of congregations were 34,816, the Church of England being one- 
eighth, the Congregationalists one-tenth, and the Methodists one-half. 
Those returns were, he thought, sufficient to convince them of a fact 
which no one a hundred years ago would have ventured to prophesy. 
The Church of England, with all its old associations and prestige, only 
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numbered as its members one-eighth, whilst the Congregationalists 
were a tenth, and the Methodists one-half. He trusted that friends of 
other denominations would not be offended when he said that, though 
he moved these resolutions with a catholic feeling, he did so more 
especially in the interests of his own Church; because he felt that the 
comparatively slow and diminishing progress of the Church arose from 
the position which had been assumed in reference to Protestant 
brethren of other denominations. He believed that if the Church had 
been freed from some few usages and traditions which isolated her 
here, her progress would have been far greater.’ 


On the resolution thus proposed the clergy were equally di- 
vided, nine against nine; and the laity, strange to say, decided 
against it, by a majority of seventeen against thirteen. Such, for 
the present, is the posture of affairs between Churchmen and 
Nonconformists in South Australia. 

So has ended the first effort towards ‘comprehension,’ in the 
ecclesiastical history of that country, and such, in so far as we 
can see, is likely to be the result of all experiments made in the 
same form. If there is to be a closer union between English 
Episcopalians and other bodies of Christians, it must come, not 
by a gradual merging of all other Churches into that one Church, 
but by such a union of Churches as shall leave each in possession 
of what is special to it, and unite all on such grounds of faith 
and action as are found to be common to all. It does not follow 
that Churches cannot walk together in anything, because they 
cannot walk together in everything. The pretence that a clergy- 
man could not preach in a Nonconformist pulpit without being 
thereby committed to the real or supposed errors of the Noncon- 
formist, is simply childish. Full-grown men should be ashamed 
of it. All classes of Evangelical Nonconformists exchange 
pulpits with each other, without accounting themselves as in- 
volved in any such consequences. Not only do Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians interchange such offices, but even Calvinists 
and Arminians do so, neither being committed in so doing to 
what is peculiar to the creed or the institutes of the other. It is 
not conscience that has made Episcopalians singular, in ‘ standing 
apart’ after this manner from their Protestant brethren. They 
stand alone in this respect as the natural effect of having stood 
so long alone as a state-allied community. So strong is the 
sense of superiority which comes from this source, that to go to 
the other side of the world, and to be state-sustained no longer, 
is not to get free from this feeling. So tenacious of life is it, 
that it continues to live where there would seem to be nothing to 
nourish it. With the English churchman we see the law of 
Canterbury become, from choice, the law of Adelaide. Where 
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good men of this class might be free, it is not their. pleasure to 
be free. Freedom may be good ; but to purchase it at the cost of 
surrendering precedence, would be, it seems, to purchase it at 
too high a price. There are sober-minded churchmen in Aus- 
tralia who see the folly of all this; but the majority of their 
brethren are not so enlightened. Indeed, it seems to be incident 
to the high sacerdotalism of the Anglican Church, that her 
ministers should be disposed to fall back on the exclusive pre- 
tensions of their priesthood, in the degree in which it is found 
that little is to be expected from the civil power. What they 
may have lost in social status, the men of this school endeavour 
to compensate by the greater arrogance of their spiritual theories 
concerning their priesthood and the sacraments. Hence the 
Episcopalians of Scotland have always been a more Romanized 
class than those of England; and even in the United States, 
some of the boldest paradoxes of Oxford have found men to 
give them utterance in the face of the wildest democracy. It is 
not probable that such doctrines will be of very long continuance 
in such circumstances ; but for awhile they may be so galvanized 
as to seem to possess great force. 

It is well known that the ground ordinarily taken by Episco- 
palians is, that separation from the Church of England, ot 
discontent with her prescriptions, has always been unreasonable; 
that her disposition .has ever been that of a loving parent, con- 
cerned to keep her children under her wings, never doing any- 
thing to warrant them in straying to a distance. But, unhappily, 
this representation has been anything but just. The temper of 
this lady has been that of a hard stepmother, rather than that of 
true maternal affection. The history of her policy towards Non- 
conformists has been the history of obstinacy, self-will, and 
hardness of heart in an extraordinary degree. ‘The accidents of 
our ecclesiastical history, as they came up some three hundred 
years ago, she has stereotyped and perpetuated with the severest 
rigour. Her children have entreated her to relax a little, to 
look with some degree of pity on their grievances, but they have 
entreated in vain. She has never held but one language—be 
obedient, or prepare to be homeless and disowned. In this mood 
she has often turned not a few of the most affectionate of her 
‘children utterly adrift upon the wide world. Even the Church 
of Rome has hardly presented such an example of rigid -immuta- 
bility, of inflexible exaction. Alterations, indeed, have been 
made in the Book of Common Prayer as set forth under 
Edward VI., but they have always been of a retrograde de- 
scription, in so far as they have had reference to doctrine. Their 
great object has been to render the forms of the Church less 
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what the Puritan and Nonconformist clergy have wished them to 
be, and to bring them into a nearer relation to the sacerdotal and 
sacramental theories of the Church of Rome. This was the 
purpose of the most material changes made on the accession of 
Elizabeth, on the accession of James I., and at the Restoration. 
The system has gone backwards, as the nation has gone forward ; 
and the consequence is, that more than half the nation has 
deserted it.. Loving mothers are not wont so to conduct them- 
selves, that not more than half their children find it possible to 
live with them. But mothers who, when their children ask for 
bread, resolve to give them a stone, may well expect such 
things. Of what was done in this way in 1662, we shall allow 

clergyman to speak.* 


‘ The revision which the King had proposed was carried out, indeed ; 
but it was-carried out in the interests, not of the Puritans, as had 
been promised, but of the Laudian divines. A large proportion of the 
Puritans would have consented to accept the Prayer-book as it had 
existed from the time of the Reformation—accept it in spite of the 
reactionary revisions it had undergone in the times of Elizabeth and 
of James. Could they obtain no concessions, even this the Puritans, 
for the avoidance of schism, were ready to accept. Their forefathers 
had conformed to the Prayer-book during the reigns of Elizabeth, 
James, and Charles; and they themselves, though they could have 
wished for a few unimportant rubrical alterations, yet would, many of 
them, have consented to accept the Prayer-book as it was. 

‘ The Puritans, by the direction of the King, had met the Bishops 
in conference, and had handed in a list of those liturgical matters 
which they desired to have altered. But as Bishop Burnet tells us, 
‘Care was taken that nothing should be altered as it had been moved 
by the Presbyterians, for it was resolved to gratify them in nothing.’ 

‘In fact, as will presently appear, this revision seems to have been 
conducted with the express object of making the Prayer-book as dis- 
tasteful as possible to the Puritans, and so of preventing any extensive 
conformity from taking place. In this unwise and unchristian spirit 
the Prayer-book was systematically revised—obnoxious ceremonies 
were not only retained, but were fortified by auxiliary. rubrics :—almost 
every incidental word or phrase in the Liturgy, which the Puritans 
valued as being favourable to their own ecclesiastical theories, or their 
doctrinal views, was now carefully excised, and such words and such 
phrases were substituted as were known to be specially offensive to 
their prejudices. Those matters about which the Puritans scrupled 
were now made more prominent, and a coherence and a systematic 
consistency were now for the first time given to those sacerdotal and 
sacramental theories which had previously existed in the Prayer-book 
only in an embryotic condition, and certain dogmas which, by the mode- 


* The Liturgy and the Dissenters, by the Rev. Isaac Taylor, M.A. 
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ration of the Reformers had been couched in vague and general terms, 
were now expressed in ample and emphatic phraseology.’ 


_ Take the following as a sample of the kind of change to which 
the writer refers : 

’ The names of the Romish, or black-letter saints, had been omitted 
from the Reformed Calendar in the reign of Edward. From 1549 to 
1603 the Prayer-book contained no mention of any post-apostolical 
ersons or events, with the single exceptions of St. George and St. 

ce. In 1604 and 1662, however, the legendary storehouses of 
Rome were ransacked, and the feelings of the Puritan party were 
wantonly outraged by the insertion of the names of more than sixty of 
the mythical or semi-historical heroes of monkish legend. 
‘The names of Lucian, Prisca, Vincent, Fabian, Agnes, Blasius, 
tha, Valentine, Perpetua, Richard of Chichester, Alphege, Dunstan, 
icomede, Boniface, Swithun, Margaret, Enurchus, Lambert, Remigius, 
Crispin, Britius, Machutus,—the names of these, and other forgotten 
worthies, were raked up for the charitable purpose of annoying those 
who objected to all commemorations of the kind, and the names of a 
few Popes were considerately included in the list.’ 


Here is another bit belonging to this sad history: 


‘Extensive and disastrous as was the schism which was produced by 
this high-handed revision, even this did not satisfy the framers of the 
Act of Uniformity, or come up to their expectations. 

‘ “When the Lord Chamberlain Manchester told the king, while the 
Act of Uniformity was under debate, ‘that he was afraid the terms of 
it were so rigid that many of the Ministers would not comply with it,’ 
Bishop Sheldon replied,‘ I am afraid they will.’ Nay, ’tis credibly re- 
ported he should say, ‘ Now we know their minds, we’ll make them all 
knaves, if they conform.’’ 

“It is related also of the same bishop, that when Dr. Allen said, ‘ It 
is a pity the door is so strait,’ he answered, ‘ It is no pity at all: if we 
had thought so many of them would have conformed, we would have 
made it straiter.’ 

‘The High Prelatic party were only too successful in obtaining the 
fulfilment of their wishes. They succeeded in rendering the Prayer- 
book so distasteful to the Puritans, that the great bulk of them were 
unable to conform earnestly as they desired to do so. They thus succeeded 
in giving rise to a needless schism, which has crippled religion for two 
centuries. They succeeded in driving out of the Reformed Church of 
England those men who were the true successors of the Reformers— 
those men who not only maintained the theology of Cranmer, of Ridley, 
of Coverdale, of Grindall, of Bucer, and of Martyr, but who inherited 
the deep personal piety, the earnest faith, the unflinching boldness, the 
burning Christian zeal of Rogers, of Bradley, of Taylor, of Hooper, and 
of Latimer.’ 


We have no pleasure in dwelling upon errors of this nature in 
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the history of the Church of England. Our wish is, that it 
might be given to her to unlearn such things, to reduce her 
formularies to a briefer, simpler, and more scriptural standard ; 
and to place the weight of her potent influence on the side of a 
genuine Protestantism. It is true, that which might once have 


been done by liturgical reforms towards winning back Noncon- 


formists cannot be done now. It is too late. But much might 
still be achieved in that direction—much that would prove an 
immense advantage to the Church of England, to our common 
country, and to our common Christianity. 


Arr. VIII.—Paleontology ; or, a Systematic Summary of Extinct 
Animals, and their Geological Relations. By Ricuarp Owen, 
F.R.S., Superintendent of the Natural History Departments in 
the British Museum, Fullerian Professor of Physiology in the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, Foreign Associate of the 
Institute of France, &e. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 1860. 


ScrENcE and revelation alike tell us of a period in the existence 
of our planet when life was not, and of a process and order by 
and in which it appeared. Notwithstanding the innumerable 
attempts which have been from time to time made, on the one 
hand to trace contradictions between the two authorities, and to 
set them in opposition ; and, on the other hand, to bring them 
forcibly and, we may venture to say, unnaturally, into formal 
accordance ; it is now clearly recognisable to candid inquirers 
that their domains are essentially distinct; and that whilst there 
is no discrepancy in the rightful interpretation of the two reve- 
lations given by the same Author, for good and wise reasons the 
one does not, and the other cannot, trench upon the ground pro- 
perly occupied by the companion history. Scripture briefly hints 
at a period when the earth was ‘without form and void,’ and 
giving the merest outline of the process by which the void was 
occupied, passes on to reveal that which by wisdom man could 
not find out—his own history, his fall, and the scheme and ful- 
filment of his redemption. ‘The second revelation, that of nature, 
of which we are just beginning to learn the alphabet, as it is 
written on the mighty palimpsests of the earth’s strata, treats of 
the origin and progress of organic life on our globe; and this it 
is the province of the infant-giant science, Paleontology, to 
interpret. 
N 2 
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The outer shell of the earth is composed, for some miles in 
depth, of. strata or layers, arranged more or less accurately in 
definite order, and marked by special characteristics in each 
case so determinate, that the skilled geologist has little difficulty, 
from inspecting a fragment of any of these, in placing it in its 
proper position in the series. These characteristics naturally 
consist, in some measure, of colour, texture, and chemical and 
mechanical composition ; but far more important indications than 
these are the organic remains buried in them, for each of these 
strata (with few exceptions) is a vast catacomb in which lie buried 
innumerable generations of creatures that lived and died during 
the period of its deposition; and these remains are so distinct 
in each case, that those of one layer can never be confounded 
with those of any other. The species,—sometimes the genera 
and orders,—that lived during one formation have passed away in 
the next ; and, as all experience tells, they have passed away 
never to reappear; their place has been taken by corresponding 
representatives of the same types, but the one extinct race never 
revives. 

Those who are not familiar with the existence of organic re- 
mains may have the fact impressed strongly on their minds by 
one glance at most of the ordinary grey marble slabs forming 
our chimney-pieces, &c. There we often see forms so crowded 
together, that the whole stone would appear almost entirely com- 
posed of them ;—forms that irresistibly remind us of the shells and 
fragments that strew our shores; so like, that our first natural 
and correct impression is, that these are really the remains of 
former living creatures ; so unlike in all their minute details, that 
we can find no one form that is exactly similar to any now living. 
When we first make these an object of serious thought, question 
after question pours in-upon the mind full of interest :—What are 
these? Are they really former organic existences, or mere de- 
ceptive simulacra? How came they here, buried hundreds or 
thousands of feet deep in solid rock? Why are they so like, 
and yet so unlike, any of our now living forms? These ques- 
tions it is the province of the closely allied sciences of geology 
and paleontology to answer. 

What are these forms? It is perhaps scarcely credible now, 
yet it is true, that until a comparatively very recent period even 
men of science failed to recognise the true nature of organic 
remains. The favourite theory was that they had never formed 
‘parts of any living creature, but were developed from a materia 
pinguis, or fatty matter, under the influence of fermentation. 
Even the celebrated anatomist Fallopius taught that certain tusks 
of elephants that had been disinterred were not tusks, but mere 
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earthy concretions. He also taught that what we consider to be 
petrified shells were generated by fermentation in the place where 
they are found ; and that they had received their form by means 
of the ‘ tumultuous movements of terrestrial exhalations.’* Others 
considered that these were formed in the earth under the in- 
fluence of the stars, or other heavenly bodies ; and, again, that 
they were the failures of nature, in the formation of animals, or 
the sports of nature. Comparing these with the stern inductive 
reasoning of many modern investigators, we may well consider 
paleontology as the science, par excellence, of Adequate Causes. 
About the year 1600, we find Imperati still contending that 
stones vegetated by force of an ‘internal principle.’ However, 
in 1580, Palissy had boldly promulgated more rational doctrines, 
* He was the first,’ said Fontenelle, when, in the French Academy, 
he pronounced his eulogy, nearly a century and a half later, ‘ who 
dared assert,’ in Paris, that fossil remains of testacea and fish had 
once belonged to marine animals.t 

It would scarcely be necessary to allude to these so-called 
opinions were it not that, in accordance with what Hugh Miller 
calls the ‘ cycle of nonsense’{ their absurdities have been gravely 
reproduced even within the last few years, and not always by men 
utterly ignorant of science and its laws. 

‘There are minds [says Professor Owen] who, cognizant of the 
wonderful structures of the extinct Devonian fishes—of the evidences 
of design and adaptation in their structures—of the altered nature of 
the sediment around them, and its dependence on the admixture of 
the decomposing and dissolved soft: parts of the old fish,—would de- 
liberately reject the conclusions which healthy human reason must, 
as its Creator has constituted it, draw from such proofs of his opera- 
tions. There are now individuals, one at least,§ who prefer to try to 
make it be believed that God had recently, and at once, called into 
being all these phenomena; that the fossil bones, scales, and teeth had 
never served their purpose—had never been recent—were never truly 
developed, but were created fossil; that the creatures they simulate 
never actually existed; that the superior hardness of the enclosing 
matrix was equally due to primary creation, not to any secondary 
causes ; that the geological evidences of superposition, successive stra- 
tification, and upheaval were, equally with the paleontological evi- 
dences, an elaborate design to deceive and not instruct.’ (p. 136.) 

A similar view was propounded a few years ago by a ‘ Clergy- 
man of the Church of England,’ in his ‘ Brief and Complete 
Refutation of the Anti-Scriptural Theory of Geologists.’ Fossils 
were not necessarily animated structures; some were originally 

* See Sir of Geology, p. 22, ninth edition, 


+ Ibid. Testimony of the Rocks, p. 388, 
§ oy Omphalos, by P. H. Gosse, 8vo, 1858, 
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stone ; but some had been flesh and bone, inanimate. The mam- 
moth found in Siberia had been created exactly in that half state 
of preservation in which it was discovered; it had never lived ; 
it was merely a ‘ created carcase. According to this ingenious 
writer, it would appear that all apparent vegetable and animal 
fossils are merely the Platonic archetypes originally created, after 
which all future organisms were to be modelled. Many have 
already been produced ; the most part, we should infer, have yet 
to appear.* 

Although paleontology has so recently become one of the 
strictly inductive sciences, it has been, and is now being culti- 
vated with a zeal so ardent and so widely spread, that it may 
safely be affirmed that no science is making such rapid progress, 
nor is communicating such important contributions to our general 
stock of knowledge. In particular, comparative anatomy and 
physiology have thereby been enriched by the discovery of the 
well-defined law of the ‘correlation of structures, as applied to 
the restoration of extinct species. Zoology has become much 
more exact as to classification, and the knowledge of the vertebral 
type or framework has been very much advanced. Geology may 
be said to have been re-constructed by means of paleontology— 
in fact, ‘to have left her old handmaiden, mineralogy, to rest 
‘almost wholly upon her young and vigorous offspring, the 
‘science of organic remains.—(p. 2.) Much light has been 
thrown upon the geographical distribution of animals, and its 
relation to changing geological forces rendered capable of inves- 
tigation. 

‘ Finally, paleontology has yielded the most important facts to the 
highest range of knowledge to which the human intellect aspires. It 
teaches that the globe allotted to man has revolved in its orbit thro 
a period of time so vast, that the mind, in the endeavour to realize it, 
is strained by an effort like that by which it strives to conceive the 
space dividing the solar system from the most distant nebulz. 

‘Palzontology has shown that, from the inconceivably remote 
period of the deposition of the Cambrian rocks, the earth has been 
vivified by the sun’s light and heat, has been fertilized by refreshing 
showers, and washed by tidal waves; that the ocean not only moved 
in orderly oscillations regulated, as now, by sun and moon, but was 
rippled and agitated by winds and storms; that the atmosphere, 
besides these movements, was healthily influenced by clouds and 
vapours, rising, condensing, and falling in ceaseless circulation. 

‘With these conditions of life palaontology demonstrates that life 
has been enjoyed during the same countless thousands of years, and 


that with life, from the beginning, there has been death. The earliest - 


testimony of the living thing, whether coral, crust, or shell, in the 
* Testimony of the Rocks, pp. 389 et seq. 
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oldest fossiliferous rock, is at the same time proof that.it died. At no 
period does it appear that the gift of life has been monopolized by 
contemporary individuals through a stagnant sameness of untold time ; 
but it has been handed down from generation to generation, and suc- 
cessively enjoyed by the countless thousands that constitute the 
species. Palzontology further teaches that not only the individual 
but the species perishes ; that as death is balanced by generation, so 
extinction has been concomitant with the creative power which has 
continued to provide a succession of species; and furthermore, that as 
regards the various forms of life which this planet has supported, there 
has been an advance and progress in the main. Thus we learn that 
the creative force has not deserted the earth during any of the epochs 
of geological time that have succeeded to the first manifestation of 
such force, and that in respect of no one class of animals has the 
creative force been limited to one geological epoch; and perhaps the 
most important and significant result of palwontological research has 
been the establishment of the axiom of the continuous operation of the 
ordained becoming of living things.’ (pp. 2-3.) 

What do we learn as to the beginning of life on our earth? 
Nothing that is absolutely certain, but much that is highly pro- 
bable. Our author tells us (p. 96) that beneath the oldest Cambrian 
strata, and forming the base rocks upon which these rest, there is, 
in all countries where investigation has been made, an enormous 
series of sub-aqueous sediment, originally composed of mud, sand, 
or pebbles, the successive bottoms of a former sea, derived from 
pre-existing rocks, which has not undergone any change from 
heat, and in which no trace of organic life has yet been detected. 
‘ Whether they be significative of ocean abysses never reached by 
‘the remains of coeval living beings, or whether they truly indi- 
‘cate the period antecedent to the beginning of life on this planet, 
‘are questions of the deepest significance, and demanding much 
‘ farther observation before they can be authoritatively answered.’ 
There is, however, a consideration, derived from the lower Silurian 
beds immediately above these, which lends great weight to the 
opinion that organic life first appeared after the deposition of 
these non-fossiliferous, non-crystalline sedimentary beds. Im- 
mediately above them, in localities widely separated, as in Russia, 
Sweden, Norway, Cumberland, and Westmoreland, and in the 
United States, ‘there are certain rocks which occupy relatively 
‘the same place, and entlose what may be described generally as 
‘the same remains. * In Scandinavia they constitute the ‘ fucoid 
band’ described by Murchison; they form the Skiddaw slates, 
bearing also fucoidal impressions; in N. America they are repre- 
sented by the Potsdam sandstones, in which fucoids with a minute 
lingula abound. With these deep-lying beds in all these several 


* Footprints of the Creator, Miller, p. 218. 
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localities, so far apart, all traces of life cease. In one or.two 
instances it might have occurred that the conditions were un- 
favourable for the preservation of fossils, but it is at least impro- 
bable that, had life existed, it should always and so uniformly have 
disappeared at this one point in the descending scale. Hugh 
Miller concludes from this that these fucoidal beds ‘ represent the 
‘period in which at least existences capable of preservation were 
“first introduced.’ (loc. cit.) 

There is a similar uncertainty as to the first living creatures on 
our globe. The most ancient known fossil is a zoophyte found 
near Wicklow, in the lower Cambrian beds, and called by Prof. 
Forbes Oldhamia antiqua and O. radiata. The oldest fossili- 
ferous beds generally contain only organisms low in the zoological 
scale, as we have.seen in the fucoid beds. It is only in the upper 
Silurian beds that the first fossil fishes are found. But this 
kind of evidence is negative only, and although affording much 
probability, is not conclusive. Fishes, and even higher verte- 
brata, may have lived in the most ancient times, and their remains 
have perished, or the rocks in which they occurred may have been 
metamorphosed. Sir Charles Lyell also says that 


‘They who in our own times have explored the bed of the sea, 
inform us that it is in general as barren of vertebrate remains as the 
soil of a forest on which thousands of mammalia and reptiles may 
have flourished for centuries. In the summer of 1850, Prof. E. Forbes 
and Mr. M‘Andrew dredged the bed of the British seas from the Isle 
of Portland to the Land’s End in Cornwall, and thence again to 
Shetland, recording and tabulating the numbers of the various organic 
bodies brought up by them in the course of 140 distinct dredgings, 
made at different distances from the shore, some a quarter of a mile, 
others forty miles distant. The list of species of marine invertebrate 
animals, whether Radiata, Mollusca, or Articulata, was very great, and 
the number of individuals enormous ; but the only instances of verte- 
brate animals consisted of a few ear-bones and two or three vertebre of 
fish—in all not above six relics,’* 


One of these gentlemen also dredged the great ‘Ling Banks,’ 
near the Shetland Isles, for shells, without obtaining any fish- 
bones or teeth. 

It is evident, then, that merely negative evidence will prove 
nothing on such a question as this, Considering how frequently 
the supposed first appearance of reptiles, birds, and mammals has 
had to be put backwards in time by the discoveries of the last 
few years, the last-quoted authority considers that we are yet but on 
the threshold of our inquiries ; and holds that the non-appearance 
of certain classes of remains in certain series of rocks is no proof 


* Manual of Elementary Geology, p, 489. 
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whatever that the animals which they represent did not exist 
during the deposition of such rocks. Sir R. Murchison maintains, 
on the other hand, that there are such enormous quantities of 
fine undisturbed sedimentary rocks, in which even the minute 
markings of the annelidans are evident, that, had animals of high 
organization dwelt in those seas, ‘ we should find their relics in 
‘this sediment, so admirably adapted for their conservation, as 

‘seen in the markings of the little arenicola, accompanied even 
‘ by the traces of diurnal atmospheric action. ‘€ Those who follow 
this opinion also suggest that large and powerful cephalopoda 
were so abundant in the Silurian seas, that they might well supply 
the place of fishes ; against which it is urged, on the other hand, 
that both coexisted in the upper Silurian periods, and in the 
carboniferous and liassic seas, as they do in certain parts of our 
modern ocean. 

There is one consideration of an analogical character, which 
would render it at least very probable that fishes ought to be 
wanting in our lowest strata. As we search deeper and deeper 
into our evidences of existence during past time, we find, as we 
recede, that the higher orders of animal life one by one disappear. 
First, man leaves the scene; next, his nearest physiological or 
structural allies, the quadrumana; then, in order, the mammal, 
the bird, and the reptile; all these, as far as positive evidence 
testifies, are wanting in the lower strata; and it seems only in 
accordance with this plan that afterwards fishes should disappear, 
and only the invertebrata remain. As this depends, however, 
only upon analogy, and to some extent also, theoretical analogy, 
it can only be taken as conjecture. 

But, although we learn little that is absolutely certain con- 
cerning these earlier times, we may get glimpses of many a 
wondrous scene by turning over the pages of this strange old 
book. Perhaps, in the dim obscure of the earliest Cambrian 
rocks, we may read of a time when no life stirred the ocean, when 
no vegetation welded together or softened the scoriated surface of 
the earth. But shortly, as in a vision, we see a change pass over 
the face of nature—the fiat has gone forth that life shall be upon 
the earth, and that the waters shall bring forth abundantly. ‘The 
sea is swarming with life; the little coral animal is already 
building up blindly its interminable reefs and barriers, which 
shall in after times be our mountain limestone. Countless mul- 
titudes of unsightly crustaceans, the trilobites, the constant cha- 
racteristic of the Silurian seas, are swimming, with their back 
downwards, looking eagerly for their prey from eyes of singular 
complexity, ¥ which ure even yet preserved; teaching the most 

* Siluria, pp. 20—27, - 
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important lesson, that millions of years ago the laws of light and 
matter were the same as now; and also that the ocean was not 
turbid and muddy, but much the same as now as to condition. 
Brilliantly coloured crinoids and stone-flowers are gemming the 
floor of the ocean, even as our sea-anemones do now. We see 
as yet no fishes, though not improbably they may be there; but 
there are powerful races of the nautilus and cuttle-fish tribe, 
terribly armed both for attack and defence—the tyrants of these 
seas. 

Still viewing in imagination our own latitudes, the panorama 
unfolds before us a dreary waste of: shoreless ocean, the ocean of 
the ‘Old Red Sandstone. Land there may be—doubtless is— 
but we see it not, unless in the cloudy distance a low bank, with 
the faint, dim, and uncertain outline of a tree, indicates its 
presence. The fish dynasty is the predominant feature of the 
period. 

Another turn of the canvas, and the scene is totally changed ; 
for the first time we find large and important indications of land 
vegetation. It is the epoch of the Coal Measures. We see an 
archipelago of islands of as rich and gorgeous a vegetation as is 
now found in the tropics. Steep, almost precipitous, shores are 
clothed with the lofty and graceful araucaria, rivalling the palm- 
tree in beauty; the wide-spreading lepidodendron, with its 
feathery fronds ; huge club-mosses and gigantic pines; whilst, 
filling up the interstices between these with an underwood thick 
as the primeval forests of South America, are reeds scores of feet 
high, and ferns of the must luxurious growth. 

Walking along the shore of the ocean of the new sandstone, we 
come upon footprints that are strange and new; they are those of 


but they have left their traces—footsteps twelve or fourteen 
inches long, and with a stride of six feet; evidently they are 
three or four times the bulk of our modern ostrich. But, in 
looking around us, we see that now another race has taken pos- 
session of earth, air, and water; it is the Reptile dynasty. Other 
animals do exist, but still are insignificant compared with the 
reptile. These are the giants and tyrants of the scene—the con- 
sumers of each other. Huge, bat-like reptiles, vaster than the 
fabled dragons of old, are flitting through the air; ponderous 
batrachians, large as a rhinoceros, are dragging their unwieldy 
bulk along the sands; fierce enaliosaurs dominate the ocean; 
and rapacious brutes, taller and bulkier than our largest elephants, 
occupy the foreground of the brakes and forests. Where now lie 
the wolds of Surrey and Kent we see in these past ages a river 
flowing, mightier than the Mississippi. ‘Its banks are thickly 


some gigantic birds. We see nothing of the creatures themselves, — 
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clothed with tall pines and cycadew, amongst which the gigantic 
iguanodon is rustling, and over its broad bosom dragon-flies and 
winged reptiles are speeding. 

As we come nearer to modern times, we observe all these 
former races taking a subordinate place, and a new order of 
creatures appearing, that of the quadrupeds proper, or mammalia. 
In this, the tertiary period, mighty and fierce creatures occupy 
our own island. Here we see the hyena and bear, with teeth 
five inches in length; and the tiger, large as the largest of those 
of Bengal. Then the elephant, the mammoth, and the mastodon 
roamed the plains and forests of our latitudes; there the lonely. 
tapir hid itself from society. But there were others of much 
vaster size than any of our own times. We will only single out 
one for description :— 

The megatherium was a representative of the tribe now known 
as the sloths. Had one of them and the largest known elephant 
taken a walk together, they would have appeared in about the 
same proportion as a Thames-street dray-horse and a Shetland 
pony. The monstrous pillars which supported the body were 
like forest trees, and were three times the thickness of the largest 
elephant’s ; the width across the loins was about six feet. The 
print of the forefoot was about a yard long, and twelve inches 
wide ; that of the hind foot about half as large again. The feet 
were furnished with claws ten inches in length, and about twelve 
inches in circumference at the root. Its tail was five or six feet 
in circumference. Its mode of living was to tear up large trees 
by the roots, and strip them of leaves and radicles—trees so 
large sometimes as by their fall to crush the skull even of this 
gigantic brute. It was very slow in motion ; but little need had 
it of speed when, for defence against its enemies, it had a coat of 
mail an inch thick, probably ball-proof; and with one tread of 
its foot, or one lash of its tail, it could kill the largest puma or 
tiger. 

But it is time that we address ourselves to a brief survey of 
some of the forms of life that seem to have played the most im- 
portant parts in our world’s history, and in so doing we shall 
follow the plan of our author, and begin with him at the lowest 
forms. Professor Owen separates the Protozoa from the Animalia ; 
and, although the distinction appears somewhat arbitrary, it may 
be useful to follow it. Under the protozoa are grouped the 
amorphozoa, typified by the sponges ; and the rhizopoda and the 
infusoria, to a great number of which it would appear difficult to 
deny distinctly marked animal nature. The testaceous rhizopods, 
or foraminifera, possess many points of extreme interest, from 
their endless mediibetions of form, their long duration through- 
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out all known periods, and the large abundance of their re- 
mains, 

‘ Upwards of six hundred and fifty-seven fossil species, belonging to 
seventy-three genera, have been described; they commence in the 
palzozoic age, increase in number and variety through each successive 
stratum, and attain their maximum in the present seas. Most of the 
fossil genera, and even some of the species, pass through many forma- 
tions ; indeed, if correctly observed, the existing forms are the oldest 
known living organisms. . . . . The ‘ calcaire grossier,’ which is em- 
ployed at Paris as a building stone, contains Foraminifera in such 
abundance that one may say the capital of France is almost constructed 
of those minute and complex shells.’ (pp. 12, 13.) 


A few of the species may be traced back continuously as far as 
the lias; a very extraordinary fact, when we consider how often 
most other species of animals have been changed in the interval, 
and especially what an almost total break occurred after the 
deposition of the chalk. This persistence of specific existence 
appears to be shared also, and only, by the infusoria, Certain 
species of Bacillaria now exist which were in being during the 
cretaceous period, and some of the present Diatomacee extend 
backwards in time as far as the Oolite. ‘The duration of types 
‘and species,’ says Professor Owen, ‘as a general rule, is in- 
* versely proportional to rank and intelligence. The most highly 
‘organized fossils have the smallest range, and mark with the 
‘greatest exactitude the age of the deposit from whence they 
“have been derived.’ (p. 49.) The Infusoria are especially inte- 
resting from their vast numbers found in many strata, numbers 
which the mind in vain strives to conceive. The ‘tripoli,’ or 
polishing slate of lapidaries, consists wholly of the siliceous shells 
of Infusoria, chiefly the Gailonella distans ; in each cubic inch 
of this stone there are calculated to be forty-one thousand millions 
of such shells; and the strata in which they are found are miles 
in length and scores of feet in thickness. 


_ © Most of the infusorial formations, as the polishing slates at Cassel, 
Planitz, and Bilin, are astounding monuments of the operation of 
microscopic organisms at former periods of the history of this planet. 
The minute size, elementary structure, tenacity of life, and marvellous 
reproductive power of the Infusoria have enabled them to survive as 
species those destroying causes which have exterminated contempo- 
raneous higher forms of organism. . . . . If it be ever permitted to 
man to penetrate the mystery which enshrouds the origin of organic 
forces in the wide-spread mud-beds of fresh and salt waters, it will be, 
most probably, by experiment and observation on the atoms which 
manifest the simplest conditions of life.’ (pp. 16, 17.) 


Passing on to the division of animalia, and the first general 
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subdivision, the invertebrata, we learn that the remains of these 
occur in strata of every age, ‘from the partially metamorphic 
‘and crystalline rocks of the Cambrian system to the deposits 
‘formed by the floods of last winter and the tides of yesterday. 
‘ They are found in every country, from the highest latitude at- 
‘tained by Arctic voyagers to the extremities of the southern 
* continents, and at the greatest elevation hitherto climbed in the 
* Andes or Himalaya.’ (p. 17.) All classes with which we are 
acquainted are represented, except such as are incapable of pre- 
servation, owing to the perishable nature of their tissues, as the 
Tunicata and Acalephe. As we go backwards in time we find 
the known and living species disappearing; the genera extend 
further back, some few as far as the paleozoic age, but the ma- 
jority disappear in the secondary strata. The classes remain 
constant throughout all time, and it may be affirmed that ‘the 
‘ organic remains of the most ancient fossiliferous strata do not 
‘indicate or suggest that any earlier and different class of beings 
‘remains to be discovered, or has been irretrievably lost, in the 
‘universal metamorphism of the oldest rocks.’ (p. 18.) 
Amongst the lower classes of the invertebrata we find the 
coral polyps playing a most important and interesting part in the 
structure of our rocks, chiefly mountain limestone. Reef-building 
corals are now confined to limited localities in the warm seas ; 
but in former (paleozoic) times they extended as far northward 
as Arctic exploration has penetrated. It is wonderful to con- 
sider the immense masses, thousands of feet thick and hundreds 
of miles long, merely as the accumulated secretion of minute 
atoms of jelly. Countless generations of these little creatures 
have lived, built their stony homes, and died, leaving their work 
as a foundation for their successors to build upon. Little shelled 
animals have floated by, and become entangled in their tendril- 
like meshes; sea-weed has been washed over it; fish have come 
there to feed, and remained to die. All these have become in- 
volved in the ceaseless architecture of these wonderful organisms; 
the coast has sunk with their works upon it; yet, ever as it sunk, 
have they continued their work, until it has reached the immense 
thickness mentioned. Finally, some upheaving of the sea-bottom 
has occurred, and these mighty catacombs have become our 
limestone mountains. Wenlock Edge is a coral reef thirty miles 
long. ‘The barrier reefs on the north-east coast of Australia are 
1000 miles long, quarter of a mile broad, and 150 feet deep. The 
Maladives and Laccadives are altogether coral. 
Amongst the articulata, a province imperfectly represented by 
fossil remains, perhaps the most interesting order is that of the 
trilobites, which -are strictly characteristic of the paleozoic 
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age; none are even found in the upper coal measures; all, with- 
out exception, have perished. The most remarkable part of their 
organization is the wonderfully complex eye, and its preservation 
in some cases through the countless thousands of years that have 
elapsed since they lived, in so perfect a state, that the lenses of 
the large eyes may be seen without a glass. ‘Each eye has at 
‘least 400 facets, and in the great Asaphus tyrannus each is com- 
‘ puted to have 6000.’ (p.45.) Fossil insects have as yet afforded 
but few points of interest, except flies embedded in amber, of 
which phenomenon the late lamented Hugh Miller gives the 
following graceful picture :-— 

‘Lo! where the forest glade terminates in a brown primeval wil- 
derness. The sunbeams fall with dazzling brightness on the trunk of 
a tall, stately tree, just a little touched with decay ; and it reflects the 
light far and wide, and gleams in strong contrast with the gloom of 
the bosky recesses beyond; like the pillar of fire in the wi ess, 
relieved against the cloud of night. “Tis a decaying pine of stately 
size, bleeding amber. The insects of the hour flutter around it; and 
when, beguiled by the grateful perfume, they touch its deceitful sur- 
ee, they fare as the lords of creation did in a long posterior age, in 
t 


* Serbonian bog, 
Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old, 
Where armies whole have sank.’ 


‘But, as it happened to so many of the heroes of classic history, 
death is fame here, and by dying they became immortal ; for it is from 
the individuals who thus perish that future ages are yet to learn that 
the species which they represent ever existed, or to become acquainted 
with even the generic peculiarities by which they were distinguished.’* 
Of all fossils, those of the shelled mollusca are the most com- 
mon and numerous, and the most generally available for pur- 
_ poses of identification of strata. There is much irregularity in 
the chronological development of the various classes; the uni- 
valves, or gasteropods, are much more frequent in modern times, 
and appear to have only now attained their maximum development; 
whilst the nautiloid cephalopods were the predominant races in 
the Silurian seas, represented by above thirty genera and fourteen 
thousand species, there being only three or four species now 
living. The cuttle-fishes, again, are much more common in 
modern than in ancient seas. We are totally in the dark as to 
the laws that regulate these variations ; though the conditions are, 
doubtless, to some extent susceptible of investigation, and further 
research may throw light on the subject. 

Amongst the vertebrata, whatever may have been the absolute 


* Sketchbook of Popular Geology, p. 95. 
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order of their development, there is no doubt that all existing evi- 
dence proves that fishes preceded all other classes by long ages. 
Professor Owen is of opinion that ‘the earliest good evidence which 
“has been obtained of a vertebrate animal in the earth’s crust is 
“a spine, of the nature of the dorsal spine of the dog-fish (Acan- 
‘ thias), and a buckler like that of Cephalaspis. Both have been 

_* found in the most recent deposits of the Silurian period, in the 
‘ formation called Upper Ludlow rock.’ (p.100.) From this period 
up to the present time no fossiliferous rock is without its fish 
representatives ; but we find the same law of change in species, 
genera, and even families, still obtaining. No fossil species is 
the same with any existing one ;—no existing genus is represented 
in any of the paleozoic fossils. In the inaugural address to the 
British Association, Professor Owen says :— 


. ‘ Not a species of fish that now lives but has come into being during 
a comparatively recent period; the existing species were preceded by 
other species, and these again by others still more different from the 
present. No existing genus of fishes can be traced back beyond a 
moiety of known creative time. Two entire orders (Cycloids and 
Ctenoids) have come into being, and have almost superseded two other 
orders (Ganoids and Placoids) since the newest or latest of the 
secondary formations of the earth’s crust.’ 


Although the carboniferous period is generally considered that 

in which fishes were most highly developed, it would appear to 
be chiefly so because they were—so far as all evidence goes—the 
predominant vertebrate organisms, without rivals. But, judging 
by the number and extent of the ordinal forms, it would seem 
that the present epoch is that of their culmination. The past 
history of fishes throughout all time, however, speaks rather of a 
series of mutations than either of progressive development or 
degradation ; in fact, zoologists do not appear hitherto to be too 
well agreed upon what properly constitutes either. One practical 
conclusion may be mentioned connected with the mutations of 
form which fishes have undergone at different periods of the 
earth’s history. The more nutritious fish, as cod, herring, salmon, 
and turbot, have greatly predominated about the period of human 
appearance, and seem to have superseded species which were by 
no means so well fitted for food for man, as the lepidosteus, Ke. 
’ There is an interesting circumstance connected with the pre- 
servation of the remains of fishes, which we will give in our 
author's own words. Speaking of the consolidation of the old 
red sandstones, he says :— 


‘In this process of consolidation the carcases of the fishes entombed 
in the primeval mud have had their share. For just as a plaster cast 
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boiled in oil* derives greater density and durability from that addi- 
tion, so the oily and other azotized and ammoni principles of the 
decomposing fish operated upon the immediately surrounding sand, so 
as to make it harder and more compact than the sediment not reached 
by the animal principles. Accordingly, it has happened that, in the 
course of the upheaval and disturbance of old red strata, parts of it, 
broken up and exposed to the action of torrents, have been reduced to 
detritus, and washed away, with the exception of certain nodules, 
generally of a flattened elliptic form, which are harder than the sur- 
rounding sandstone. Such nodules form the bed of many a mountain 
stream in ‘old red sandstone’ districts of Scotland. If one of these 
nodules be cleft by a smart and well-applied stroke of the hammer, 
the cause of its superior density will be seen in a more or less perfect 
specimen of the fossilized remains of some animal, most commonly a 


‘But the ... . fishes of the Devonian period existed in such vast 
shoals, in certain favourable inlets, that the whole mass of the sedimen- 
tary deposits has been affected by the decomposing remains of suc- 
cessive generations of those fishes. The Devonian flagstones of 
Caithness are an instance. They owe their peculiar and valuable 
ualities of density, tenacity, and durability wholly to the dead fishes 
that rotted in their primitive constituent mud. From no other part 
of the world, perhaps, can a large flagstone be got which a builder 
could set on its edge with assurance of its holding long together in 
that position.’ (pp. 135, 136.) 

But evidence of animal existence is not entirely confined to 
fossil remains. When Robinson Crusoe found the print of a 
foot on the sands, he needed no human remains to tell him that 
aman had been there. And of this nature is our first evidence 
of the existence of the next classes with which we meet, in the 
ascending scale,—reptiles and birds. During the formation of 
certain sandstones, the soft, moist, littoral sand has been trodden 
by various creatures, which have left footprints that have subse- 
quently dried and hardened, and received deposits of dry sand 
blown by the winds, or of wet sand or mud left upon them by 
the next tide. Thus are formed a mould and a cast, all of which 
will, in the lapse of ages, be consolidated into a fossil rock ; this 
will have a tendency to split, or a cleavage, in the direction of its 
original formation ; and such cleavage will restore the mould on 
one surface and the cast on the other. 

The great number of these impressions that have been dis- 
covered since the first were observed,t has given origin to a 
* It will perhaps be remembered that, at the suggestion of Professor Owen, the 
long-buried ivory ornaments from the ruins of Nineveh were thus treated, in the 
hope of giving them tenacity. The attempt was fully successful. 

+ Dr. Duncan, in 1828, first inferred the existence of tortoises during the period 


of the deposition of the Dumfriesshire sandstone, from the existence of markings 
such as these. 
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distinct branch of paleontology, to which the name ‘ Ichnology’* 
has been given ; and investigations in this direction have revealed 
many noteworthy facts. Not footprints alone have been pre- 
served in this manner, but evidences of events of a much more 
transitory nature. 


‘The lightning flash records its course by the vitrified tube it may 
have constructed out of the sandy particles melted in its swift passage 
through the earth ; the hailstone, the ripple-wave, the rain-drop, even 
the wind that bore it along and drove it slanting on the sand, have 
been registered in casts of the cavities which they originally made on 
the soft sea-beach ; and the evidence of these and other meteoric actions, 
as sun-cracks and frost-marks, so written on imperishable stone, have 
come down to us from times incalculably remote. Every form of 
animal life that, writhing, crawling, walking, running, hopping, or 
leaping, could leave a track, depression, or footprint behind it, might 
thereby leave similar evidence of its existence, and also to some extent 
of its nature.’ (p. 153.) 


Themost remarkable of the footsteps ushering in the reptile tribes 
are some impressions found in the new red sandstone, in quarries in 
Cheshire and Warwickshire. From their resemblance to impres- 
sions of a hand, the phantom brute that produced them was called 
cheirotherium ; but it is now generally supposed that these are 
the traces of the labyrinthodon, a gigantic batrachian reptile, 
large as a rhinoceros, whose unwieldy remains are found in the 
same formations. From this time forwards, for ages of inconceiv- 
able duration, reptiles were the predominant organisms during the 
whole of the secondary period, as the mammalia are now and 
were during the tertiary period. As our quadrupeds proper 
occupy the land now, so did then the mighty megalosaurus, 
iguanodon, and their congeners; as our bat tribes flit through 
the air now, so did terrible winged reptiles at this period; and as 
our modern waters are peopled by the cetacea, so were those of 
the secondary epoch by fierce and gigantic enaliosaurs—true sea- 
serpents. But the reptile race is on the wane, and has been 
superseded by the higher mammalian type of vertebrata. The 
dinosaurs, the pterosaurs, and the enaliosaurs, all disappeared 
before the dawn of the eocene ; and as it is the unbroken law of all 
time that genera and species, once extinct, never reappear, so we 
may as well expect to see again the winged dragonst of the 
oolite and Wealden as the sea-serpents of the same epoch. 


* From Ixvos, a footstep. 

+ Winged Dragons.—‘ Some of these dragons of the secondary ages were of very 
considerable size. The wings of a pterodactyle of the chalk, in the possession of 
Mr. Bowerbank, must have had a spread of about eighteen feet ; those of a recently- 
discovered pterodactyle of the greensand, a spread of about twenty-seven feet. 
The Lammer-geyer of the Alps has an extent of wing of but from ten to eleven 
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Although no actual remains of birds have been found in any 
deposit older than the chalk, yet their existence long ages pre- 
vious to this is certified to us by footprints in the sandstones of 
the triassic or liassic period, which cannot by any possibility have 
been made by any other animals. The most remarkable of these 
footprints are found in great numbers in the sandstones of Con- 
necticut, and clearly indicate the existence of gregarious birds at 
least four times as large as our ostrich. Referring to these, Hugh 
Miller writes 

‘They are fraught with strange meanings, these footprints of the 
piven. far They tell of a time far removed into the by-past eternity, 
when ¢ birds frequented by myriads the shores of a nameless lake, 
to wade into its shallows in quest of mail-covered fishes of the ancient 
type, or long-extinct molluscs ; while reptiles equally gigantic, and of 
still stranger proportions, haunted the neighbouring swamps and savan- 
nahs ; and when the same sun that shone on the tall moving forms beside 
the waters, and threw their long shadows across the red sands, lighted 
up the glades of deep forests, all of whose fantastic productions—tree, 
bush, and herbh—have even in their very species long since passed 
away. And of this scene of things po the footprints remain— 
‘footprints on the sands of time,’—that tell us, among other matters, 
whence the graceful American poet derived his quiet but singularly 
effective and unmistakeably indigenous figure :— 
‘Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing, leave behind us 
Foot-prints on the sands of time. 
Foot-prints that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again.’ ’ 


The actual remains of birds are few in any strata—most nume- 
rous in the recent formations in New Zealand. For their scarcity 
there are many obvious, if not altogether sufficient reasons. By 
reason of their power of flight, they are not liable to perish by 
floods as quadrupeds are.t On account of their small specific 
gravity, their bodies are likely to float long enough to be de- 
voured, and will only in exceptional cases be submerged and 
buried in the mud or other sediment, so as to form an integral 
part of the future stratification. The greater part of the remains 
of extinct birds that have as yet been found, belong to those 
genera that have little or no power of flight. Some of these are 
of immense bulk. The bones of the Dinornis giganteus, a very 
aot exveod twelve Millar's Teatimony af the 
* Testimony of the Rocks, p. 89. + Sir C. Lyell. 
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recently extinct species of New Zealand, greatly exceed in bulk 
those of a horse; the tibia is above a yard in length. In the 
Dinornis elephantopus the toe-bones are almost as large as those 
of the elephant—whence its name. Some of these birds appear, 
from Mantell’s calculation, to have reached the height of twelve 
feet. Fossil eggs have also been discovered of a size corresponding 
to these calculated proportions. Some found in Madagascar 
measured from thirteen to fourteen inches in long diameter, and 
their contents were equal to those of six ostrich eggs, or 148 
hen’s eggs. 

As the paleozoic strata are especially characterized by the fish 
type of vertebrata and the secondary series of reptiles, so the 
tertiary period is that of the mammalia. But although this is 
true in a general sense, it does not imply that mammals never 
existed before the eocene. It is a growing opinion that the dis- 
tribution of animal life in time depends more strictly upon geo- 
graphical than chronological conditions :—that, in fact, wherever 
the proper conditions for any type of life were fulfilled, there that 
type appeared. This view is being gradually confirmed by the 
discovery of mammalian traces much further back in time than 
had previously been anticipated. It has long been known that 
small genera of insectivora and marsupialia were indicated by 
fragments of jaws in the oolite; it has more recently been dis- 
covered that less intelligible, or rather interpretable, fragments 
of a marsupial genus called microlestes, exist so low down as 
the trias. Mammalian remains have also been found in a coal- 
field of N. Carolina. 

The determination of quadrupedal remains is much more dif- 
ficult than that of other fossils, on account of their extremely 
fragmentary nature and scattered condition. Whilst shells are 
usually found entire, and fishes frequently so also, a few detached 
bones or teeth, or fragments of them in a confused state, are the 
most common remnants of themammalia. Unpromising as these 
might appear at the first sight, they have given origin to one of 
the greatest discoveries ever made in philosophical zoology, that of 
the ‘Correlation of forms and structures,’ as it was called by its 
great author, Cuvier, who first made any progress in the restora- 
tion of extinct species by means of fragments. 

‘Every organized being forms a whole,’ says Cuvier,* ‘a single 
circumscribed system, the parts of which mutually concur to the same 
definitive action by a reciprocal reaction. None of these parts can 
change without the others also changing, and consequently each part, 
taken separately, indicates and gives all the others. . . . . The form 
of the tooth gives that of the condyle, of the bladebone, and of the 

* Ossemens Fossiles, 4to, tom. i. p. 58. 
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claws, just as the equation of a curve involves all its properties ; and 
exactly as, taking each property by itself as the base of a particular 
equation, one discovers both the ordinary equation and all its pro- 
perties, so the claw, the bladebone, the condyle, the femur, and all 
the other bones individually, give the teeth, or are given thereby 
reciprocally ; and in commencing by any of these, whoever possesses 
rationally the laws of the organic economy, will be able to reconstruct 
the entire animal.’ 


._ A most important statement, and one which well merits a brief 
investigation as to the extent of its application. 

_ Our knowledge of correlations of structure is of two kinds,* 
rational (or physiological) and empirical. As an instance of the 
former kind of knowledge, we may cite the correlations between 
the teeth and limbs of a carnivorous or herbivorous animal. The 
form of teeth requires a certain style of jaw, and a condyle with 
an articulation in the one case allowing only a scissor-like action 
of the jaw, in the other a grinding action. Each of these involve 
certain defined modifications in the muscles working the jaw, and 
the bony parts of the skull in which they are implanted; and 
these again essentially involve certain equally specific forms in 
the formation of the occiput, the dorsal spines, and the limbs. 
Here we observe the physiological dependence of one part upon 
another. But there are other correlations equally constant, for 
which we cannot give the reason. For instance, it is not known 
why ruminant hoofed animals should all have the cloven foot, 
and be the only creatures with horns on the frontal bone; yet 
these and many other relations are as constant as those for which 
we can trace the rational law. These latter relations are the 
empirical, of which Cuvier thus speaks :+— 

‘There is, then, a constant harmony between two organs to all 
appearance quite strangers to each other, and the gradations of their 
forms correspond uninterruptedly even in the cases where one can 
render no reason for such relations. ... . But in thus availing our- 
selves of the method of observation as a supplementary instrument 
where theory abandons us, we arrive at astonishing details. The 
smallest articular surface (facette) of a bone, the smallest process, 
presents a determinate character relating to the class, to the order, to 
the genus, and to the species to which they belong; so that whoever 


* Certain coincidences of form and structure in animal bodies are determined by 
observation. By the exercise of a higher faculty, the reason, or a reason, of these 
coincidences is discovered, and they become correlations; in other wortls, it is 
known not only that they do exist, but how they are related to each other. In the 
ease of coincidences of the latter kind, or of ‘ correlations’ properly so called, the 
mind infers with greater certainty and confidence, in their application to a fossil, 
than.in the case of coincidences which are held to be constant only because so many 
instances of them have been observed.— Paleontology, p. 314. 

+ Loc. cit. p. 187. 
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Design in Creation. 197 
possesses merely the well-preserved extremity of a bone may, with 
application, aided by a little tact (adresse) in discerning analogies, and 
by sufficient comparison, determine all these things as surely as if he 
possessed the entire animal.’ 


The application of these principles to the reconstruction of 
extinct species is full of interest, and the conclusions that may 
be drawn from small single fragments of bone are wonderful. 
Thus Professor Owen, reasoning upon the physiological con- 
ditions that govern the relations of the contents of the cavities of 
bones to the flight and other modes of locomotion in birds, was 
enabled from one fragment of a skeleton to infer that it belonged 
to a terrestrial bird deprived of the power of flight ; and also to 
predict that such a bird, of less rapid course than the ostrich, 
would ultimately be found in New Zealand. (p. 313.) Yetit may 
be not without profit to inquire into the extent of the applica- 
bility of this law. Can we in reality, by the application of suf- 
ficient skill, determine from one fragment of bone the relations of 
the animal to which it belonged? Concerning bones of modern 
animals, we are inclined to answer unhesitatingly in the affirma- 
tive; concerning those of fossil and extinct species and genera, we 
should doubt. That the class may be determined, and in some 
cases the order, we believe; but the generic and specific relations 
would present almost insuperable obstacles. 

We believe in design in animal structure, therefore in correla- 
tions ; and in exact proportion as we recognise the physiological 
reason for these correlations is our faith in the soundness of the 
conclusions derived from their application. We reason backwards 
with confidence from the laniaries and trenchant teeth of a feline 
animal, to its short and strong jaw, its transversely extended 
condyle, its expanded zygomatic arch, its strong temporal 
muscles, its immensely developed spinous processes, its clavicle, 
ensuring great motion in the fore-limb, its rotatory arm, and 
finally its retractile claws. With equal coherence, we infer from 
the broad flat-crowned grinding teeth of a ruminant animal, a 
slender jaw, a flat condyle, a comparatively small temporal muscle, 
a short and feeble zygoma, a limited motility of the fore-limb, an 
absent clavicle, a non-rotatory arm, and finally a horny case or hoof 
to terminate the foot. These we recognise as physiologically con- 
nected, as marks of design and co-adaptation. But this has not 
always been the case. 


‘Geoffroy St. Hilaire denied the existence of a design in the con- 
struction of any part of an organized body. He protested against the 
deduction of a purpose from the contemplation of such structures as 
the valves of the veins, or the converging lens of the eye. 

‘Beyond the co-existence of such a form of flood-gate with such a 
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course of the fluid, or of such a course of light with such a converging 
medium, Geoffroy affirmed that thought—at least, his mode of think- 
ing—could not sanely, or ought not to go.’ (Joc. cit.) 


Reasoners of this school, of course, utterly repudiate the infer- 
ence of the hoof from the grinder, and the claw from the car- 
nassial molar, or vice versd, believing in nothing of mutual co- 
adaptation of parts. With these we can have no sympathy, nor 
do such appear, as our author remarks, to have been ever 
amongst those who have contributed most largely to the real 
advance of physiology or paleontology. 

‘The present,’ continues Professor Owen, ‘is not the place for even 
the briefest summary of the arguments which have been adduced by 
teleologists and antiteleogists from Democritus and Plato down to 
Comte and Whewell. The writer would merely remark that, in the 
degree in which the reasoning faculty is developed on this planet and 
is exercised by our species, it appears to be a more healthy and normal 
condition of such faculty—certainly one which has been productive of 
most accession to truths, as exemplified in the mental workings of an 
Aristotle, a Galen, a Harvey, and a Cuvier—to admit the instinctive 
impression of a design or purpose in such structures as the valves of 
the vascular system, and the dioptric mechanism of the eye. In 
regard to the few intellects—they have ever been a small and un- 
fruitful minority—who do not receive that impression, and will not 
admit the validity or existence of final causes in physiology, the writer 
has elsewhere expressed his belief that such intellects are not the 
higher and more normal examples, but rather manifest some, perhaps 
congenital, defect of mind, allied or analogous to colour-blindness, 
through defect of the optic nerve, or the inaudibleness of notes above 
a certain pitch, through defect of the acoustic nerve.’ (pp. 313, 314.) 

Coinciding fully with all this, we are still inclined to think that 
the generally received opinion that an extinct animal may be 
reconstructed from a single bone or fragment, requires some 
modification. It is true that, having a carnivorous tooth, we can 
compare it with other teeth of the same order, and by its greater 
or less resemblance we may trace its affinities more or less 
closely. But it appears to be otherwise with teeth which depart 
from known types. This is exemplified in the case of the stereo- 
gnathus, an unknown animal, of which a portion of the lower 
jaw, with teeth, is found in the Stonesfield slate. These teeth 
differ in type from that of all known recent or extinct mammalia, 
and here the reconstruction of the animal fails entirely; for, 
although it is pronounced to be mammalian, all the analysis that 
has been brought to bear upon it fails to decide even its order— 
yiz., whether it be herbivorous, insectivorous, or a mixed-feeding 
carnivorous animal. (pp. 308 et seq.) The truth would appear to 
be that, although physiological correlation does doubtless exist, 
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and is an excellent practical guide amongst familiar types, it is 
liable to fail when applied to those previously unknown. 

With regard to the geographical distribution of mammalia, we 
find that, with extinct as with existing tribes, ‘ particular forms 
‘ were assigned to particular provinces, and that the same forms 
‘ were restricted to the same provinces at a former geological 
‘ period as they are at the present day.* But this period was 
only the most recent tertiary. 

‘In carrying back the retrospective comparison of existing and 
extinct mammals with those of the eocene and oolitic strata, in rela- 
tion to their local distribution, we obtain indications of extensive 
ehanges in the relative position of sea and land during these epochs, 
in the degree of incongruity between the generic forms of the mam- 
malia which then existed in Europe, and any that actually exist on the 
great natural continent of which Europe now forms part. It would 
seem, indeed, that the further we penetrate into time for the recovery 
of extinct mammalia, the further we must go into space to find their 
existing analogues. To match the eocene palzotheres and lophiodons, 
we must bring tapirs from Sumatra or 8. America, and we have to 
travel to the Antipodes for myrmecobians, the nearest living analogues 
to the amphitheres of our oolitic strata.’ (p. 397.) 


The distribution in time of the mammalia presents phenomena 
of much interest. So far back as near the base (if not below it) 
of the secondary strata there are indications of mammiferous life 
in the remains of a minute marsupial animal, the microlestes. 
In the Purbeck and oolite also remains of small species only are 
found, belonging to marsupialia of low organization; or, when 
this is doubtful, the question is only between this order and that 
of almost equally low insectivora, though it is not impossible that 
the stereognathus may have been a minute ungulate quadruped. 
Through the entire of the Wealden and cretaceous strata there 
are no remains of mammalia; but we must be careful how we con- 
clude from this negative testimony that they did not exist during 
this period. But it is during the tertiary and modern periods that 
the mammalia experience the culmination of their development, 
holding now as prominent a position through the length, breadth, 
and height of our regions, as did the reptile race in the secondary 
epoch. The Marsupialia are now more fully developed (in 
Australia) than at any previous known epoch. Some orders, as 
the bruta, ungulata, and carnivora, have already fsa 

assed the maximum of their development, and are considerably 
reduced both in genera and species since the commencement of 
the eocene; the proboscidia still more so. The singular group, 
that of the toxodontia, has wholly disappeared. The other orders 


* Owen's Report on the Extinct Mammals of Australia, 1844. 
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appear to be, if anything, on the increase. Man, the latest arrival, 
multiplies greatly. 

Analytic reasoning and all analogy lead us to the conclusion 
that mammals were not only apparently but really a late addition 
to our earth’s Fauna. It is true that the simple absence of their 
remains in many secondary and paleozoic strata will not demon- 
strate their non-existence, as we have seen when speaking of 
fishes. It may be said that the hitherto explored strata may have 
been deposited in seas far from land, where it would be unlikely 
to find the remains of terrestrial animals. But this would in no 
way account for the absence of the remains of marine mammalia. 
At present no genera and species are more numerous and diffused 
than the whale tribes ; and had these existed in the same seas with 
the ichthyosaurs and other enaliosaurs, all of which would be 
dwarfs in comparison with our modern whale of 100 feet in 
length, it appears improbable that their remains should be utterly 
lost, whilst those of the reptile race are preserved in such pro- 
fusion in many localities. ‘The scanty and dubious evidence of 
‘ cetacea in secondary beds seems to indicate a similar period for 
‘their beginning as for the soft-scaled cycloid and ctenoid fishes 
‘which have superseded the ganoid orders of mesozoic times.’ 
(p. 409.) And again, ‘Had the ichthyosaurus, pliosaurus, or 
‘ plesiosaurus been represented by species in the same ocean that 
‘was tempested by the balenodons and dioplodons of the miocene 
‘age, the bones and teeth of these marine reptiles would have 
‘ testified to their existence as abundantly as they do at a previous 
‘epoch in the earth’s history. But no fossil relic of an enaliosaur 
‘has been found in tertiary strata, and no living enaliosaur has 
“been detected in the present seas, and they are consequently 
‘held by competent naturalists to be extinct.’ So much for the 
great sea-serpent ! 

Although vegetable remains have not been investigated to the 
full extent that has been accorded to the animal fossils, there are 
many points worthy of attention connected with their appearance 
and distribution ; and although our author does not treat at all 
of these, we think it desirable to supplement this brief sketch of 
paleontological science with a notice of them. So far as our 
evidence extends, there is the same advance in the organization 
of plants, as we proceed from the most ancient times downwards 
to the modern period, as we have already noticed in animals. As 
the animal scale appeared to commence with the zoophytes, and 
proceed only after long ages to creatures of high organization, 
and in an order, in broad outline, correspondent with our natural 
classifications, so we observe that plants appear to commence 
with the phytozoa in the older Silurian strata, and manifest a 
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tendency to a more complex organization as we approach modern 
times. Thus, in the old red system, the vegetation consists 
chiefly of acrogens and gymnogens, in the carboniferous series it 
is monocotyledonous ; but it is not until ace nag a fst. the 
true dicotyledonous tree appears. : 

The earliest vegetation of which traces is 
the ‘ fucoid band’ already noticed abounds in alggs, sometimes, £0. 
largely that beds of impure anthracite are formed by them: many 
feet thick. In some few of these alge a likeness may be de- 
tected to the modern families; there is an ancient chorda (paleo- 
chorda), which seems to be allied to the modern chorda filum, or 
‘dead mens’ ropes.’ Irish moss, or carrageen, has also its ancient 
representative, and the kelp-weeds appear represented in the 
Fucoides gracilis of the Lower Silurians. There is no trace of 
any terrestrial vegetation, nor, in fact, any certain indication of 
solid land, previous to our reaching the Upper Silurians, almost 
at the junction of the old red. Of this system the Flora is 
still meagre; but there is distinct evidence of the existence of a 
true coniferous tree. 


‘The Flora of the coal measures was the richest and most luxu- 
riant, in at least individual productions, with which the fossil botanist 
has formed any acquaintance. Never before or since did our planet 
bear so rank a vegetation as that of which the numerous coal seams 


and inflammable shales of the carboniferous period form but a portion 


of the remains—the portion spared, in the first instance, by dissipa- 
tion and decay, and in the second by the denuding agencies. Almost 
all our coal—the stored-up fuel of a world—forms but a compara- 
tively small part of the produce of this wonderful Flora.’ * 


One great characteristic of this Flora was the immense pro- 
portion and profusion of ferns. There are supposed to be, in 
modern times, about fourteen hundred species of flowering plants 
in Great Britain, and forty-one species of ferns. But whilst there 
are but about five hundred species of plants described as exist- 
ing in the coal, nearly two hundred and fifty are ferns. The 
tree ferns, the lepidodendra, the stigmarie, the sigillarie, and 
many others, formed a Flora which perhaps may be equalled, but 
hardly surpassed in gorgeous development, by that of the pri- 
meval forests of Brazil. 

The principal new feature in the Flora of the oolite is formed 
by the introduction of the cycadee—a family allied, on the one 
hand, to the ferns, and to the conifere on the other, and which 
somewhat resembled, in general appearance, stunted palms. Cy- 
presses and yews first appear at this epoch. 


* Testimony of the Rocks, p. 26. 
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In the tertiary age, as the reptiles assumed a subordinate posi- 
tion before the advent of the higher mammalia, so do the ferns and 
conifers before the appearance of the true dicotyledonous trees. 
As we approach nearer end nearer to modern times, we find the 
orders ant genera, of-plunts more nearly resembling our own; 
thie even before the drift period, we find ourselves 

atiengst faniilzer Forbes was of opinion that 
ohe er his five existitig British Floras—that in the south-west of 
Ireland—was introduced ‘as early as the miocene. A powerful 
argument is deducible from this circumstance for the fixity of 
species, and against the views of the upholders of development. 
We will give it in the words of Hugh Miller :— 


* The oak, the birch, the hazel, the Scotch fir, all lived in what is 
now Britain ere the last great depression of the land. The gigantic 
northern elephant and rhinoceros, extinct for untold ages, forced their 
way through their tangled branches, and the British tiger and hyena 
harboured in their thickets. Cuvier framed an argument for the fixity 
of species on the fact that the birds and beasts embalmed in the cata- 
combs were identical in every respect with the animals of the same 
kind that live now. But what, it has been asked, was a brief period 
of three thousand years compared with the logie ages, or how 
could any such argument be founded on a basis so little extended ? 
It is, however, to no such narrow basis we can refer in the case of 
these woods. All human history is comprised in the nearer corner of 
the immense period which they measure out ; and yet, from their first 
‘appearance in creation till now, they have not altered a single fibre. 

And such, on this point, is the invariable testimony of palzontologic 
science—testimony so invariable, that no great palzontologist was 
ever yet an asserter of the development hypothesis.’* 


There is one very interesting circumstance connected with the 
succession of plants in relation to the appearance of man on the 
scene. The earlier Floras were, so far as we know them, of a 
sombre, unproductive, unnutritious character. The luxuriant 
vegetation of the carboniferous era was most probably in great 
measure unfit for food. It is not until we enter the tertiary 
period that we meet with ‘Floras amid which man might have 
‘ profitably laboured as a dresser of gardens, a tiller of fields, or a 
* keeper of flocks and herds’ (Op. cit.). It of course depends 
upon negative evidence, but there is much reason to believe that 
the entire order of rosacee, including the apple, pear, plum, 
quince, cherry, peach, apricot, almond, raspberry, strawberry, and 
the roses and potentillas, appeared immediately previous to man. 
The grasses also, which form so large a proportion of the food 
both of man and beast, appear to be almost peculiar to the 
human period. The richly odoriferous labiate seem also strictly 


* Testimony of the Rocks, p. 47. 
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confined to our modern epoch. A too frequent appeal to final 
causes in matters of science is perhaps not advisable; but in this 
gradual modification of the Fauna and Flora of our earth, adupt- 
ing them to the use of man, we can scarcely see the operation 
of blind chance, or equally blind law; nor can we well fail to 
recognise the most beneficient provision for our well-being. 

_ Even the briefest sketch of paleontology weuld appear to be 
incomplete without some reference to the recent controversy con- 
cerning the period of man’s appearance on the earth. Until very 
lately, whilst the great antiquity of the earth was almost uni- 
versally recognised, it was.almost equally generally admitted that 
man only anpeared after all the great geological changes were 
completed—i.e., not only after the pleiocene, but after the drift 
period, and the deposit and diffusion of the gravel; so that the 
duration of his existence was limited to some six or eight thousand 
vears. Recent discoveries have tended to unsettle the minds of 
many on this subject. Flint implements, apparently (some of 
our greatest authorities, amongst others Professor Owen, say 
unqueStionably) of human’ workmanship, have been found in 
varjous localities, sometimes in close proximity with the remains 
of the extinct mammalia of the pleiocene and drift periods, and 
sometimes in what appeared to be undisturbed gravel, undoubtedly 
’ deposited during the drift period—a time when the whole of our 
latitudes were swept over by glaciers or icebergs, and partly sub- 
merged. The controversy resulting from these discoveries has 
been, and is, hotly carried on, turning upon various questions. 
Are these flints (or celts) of human origin? Have they origi- 
nally been deposited with the strata in which they are found? or 
have they been subsequently introduced by any process? Are 
these strata of the age and date supposed, or more recent? If 
implements of men, they are so many as to imply the presence of 
the many hands by which they have been wielded, and where are 
these? Such are a few of the questions which would require to 
be definitively settled before we should feel justified in so far 
modifying our chronology as to extend almost indefinitely the 
period of man’s sojourn on earth. 
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Art. IX.—(1.) Academic Reform and University Representation. By 
James Heywoop, F.R.S. London: Whitfield. 1860. 

(2.) Debate on Mr. Urquhart’s Motion for withholding the Assent of 

the Crown from the new Statutes of Trinity and St. John’s, Cam- 

bridge. Hansard. Feb. 14, 1860. 

(3.) Report of the Cambridge Commissioners. Vol. XLIV. of Com- 
missioners’ Reports, 1852-53. 

(4.) Act to make further Provision for the good Government of the 
University of Cambridge, and of the Colleges therein. Statutes of 

the Realm, Vol. XXL Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1856. 


WE are glad to see that the Tories of North Lancashire, by the 
suspension of Mr. Heywood’s parliamentary functions, have not 
interfered with the prosecution of the task to which he has de- 
voted his life. _ For with no branch of civic polity is the public 
welfare so intimately connected, as with academic culture, while 
those to whom its reform has been legally entrusted, have 
shown themselves entirely incompetent to propounding an¥ com- 
prehensive views upon this subject, or even to carry their own 
contracted notions into effect. It is therefore important that 
there should be gentlemen to remind the country that abuses are 
not removed by the simple publication of blue books, and the 
appointment of Commissioners, any more than the question of 
reform is advanced by fashioning a bill every February, and 
quietly proceeding to its obsequies in the middle of June. At 
present all is confused chaos—Nonconformists are admitted to 
both Universities, but virtually excluded from most of the 
colleges which hold the keys of entrance. At one college a fellow 
may marry and enjoy his fellowship for life.** At another college, 
if he marry, he can only enjoy his fellowship for five years.¢ And 
at another he may not marry at all.t But at Cambridge the 
statutes of one-half of the colleges are in a state of suspension. 
The Commissioners send down draughts which the college seniors 
report, and the college seniors write out draughts which the Com- 
missioners report. As the new act places no limit to this kind 
of thing, we see no reason why it should not go on for ever. 
The Whig siege of the Universities has already exhausted the 
period assigned to that of Troy, and, as far as results go, is cer- 
tainly a much more harmless amusement. Nothing has come of 
it, nothing can come of it, unless by gentlemen of Mr. Hey- 
wood’s stamp running to the rescue, but increased emoluments 
to the colleges, increased advantages to the fellows, dimi- 
nished facilities for learning, and a more contracted recognition 


* Trinity Hall. + Magdalen. t St. John’s and Trinity. 
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of the claims of the nation. While the colleges have augmented 
their stipends and fashioned their statutes in consonance with 
their individual interests, we look in vain to the Commissioners 
for the embodiment of any mature scheme likely to place these 
institutions on a progressive footing, or to make them more acces- 


_ sible to the middle classes of the community. All their time has 


been absorbed in meagre matters of detail, connected with restric- 
tions in college fellowships and minor foundations, while the 
great questions of reviving the independent action of both Uni- 
versities, or improving the system of tuition, have been quietly 
ignored, as trifles beneath their attention, or beyond their sphere 
of jurisdiction. Even the admission of Nonconformists to de- 
grees, comprising the cardinal clauses of the new acts, and the 
only change worthy of a moment's consideration, was not con- 
templated either by the Commissioners, or the Government which 
nominated them. The measure was pronounced desirable, but 
was characterized as involving too many complicated interests to 
be carried into effect, and would undoubtedly have been reserved, 
with other knotty problems, for the solution of a less fastidious 
age, had not Mr. Heywood, who has proved himself the Ajax of 
this mighty question, arrested the Cambridge Bill in the Lower 
House, inisted upon the repeal of the test being embodied in it, 
and frightened the Lords into acquiescence. The vote which the 
House then passed with so much nonchalance, and almost with- 
out any discussion, if allowed to have its full effect, is, above 
every other legislative enactment of our time, pregnant with the 
greatest results. It signalizes the separation of these institutions 
from the Church of England. It at once sweeps the notion 
into oblivion, that the honours and emoluments they are destined 
to confer, are the exclusive property of one body in the State. 
The principle embodied in that vote need only be carried out to 
its legitimate consequences to produce the bulk of the reforms 
over which the first staff of Commissioners so vainly sighed, as 
beyond their competence to achieve. This vote, in reality, 
contains the seminal principle, which, if allowed anything like 
legitimate expansion, will revive the cosmopolitan character of 
the Universities, will render their authority distinct and para- 
mount over that of the colleges, and conyert these institutions 
into the temples of the liberal arts and the repositories of science, 
instead of being what they now are, the citadels of political 
prejudice and sectarian exclusiveness. In comparison with the 
importance of this principle, all the minor questions about local 
restrictions and the celibacy of fellows, about which the second 
staff of Commissioners have been wasting their energies during 
the last four years, dwindle into utter insignificance. Mr. Hey- 
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wood is, therefore, naturally anxious that both colleges and 
Universities should conform to the new principle he has planted, 
or at all events do nothing manifestly at war with it, or likely to 
impede its growth. _ Now it is just because the colleges are dis- 
posed to ignore this principle, and to over-ride that part of the 
new Act of Parliament which refers to it, that Mr. Heywood 
invokes the attention of the Commissioners through his book, 
and that we feel disposed to second his efforts. If both appeals 
should fail to rouse the lagging attention of this jaded body, or 
interest some gentleman who has the ear of the House, then not 
only will the express vote of Parliament, as recorded in the 45th 
and 46th clauses of the new act be stultified, but the ten years’ 
labours of three bodies of Commissioners, the lavish expenditure 
entailed by their meetings and reports, and the war of pamphlets 
_ on the subject which would stock a library, will pass away with- 
out any other result than to cheat the nation into the belief that 
its academic machinery has undergone a thorough renovation, 
when it has undergone no renovation at all. 

The capital error of the whole business appears to us to have 
consisted in legislating for the Universities as something quite 
distinct and apart from the colleges, and leaving the reform of 
the latter dependent on the co-operation of their governing bodies 
with the Commissioners. To legislate for the University and not 
insure the obedience of the respective colleges which hold the 
keys of entrance to the University, and beyond the sphere of whose 
corporate union the University cannot be supposed to exist, is to 
legislate for a phantasm. It is worse than trifling to pass an act 
empowering the Universities to admit Nonconformists to degrees, 
while the head of each house may legally insist upon the confor- 
mity of the Dissenter to the collegiate services before he places his 
name upon his books. Itis also worse than trifling to legalize the 
admission of Nonconformists to minor foundations as long as 
each college may defeat that condition by insisting upon creden- 
tials which it is almost out of the power of any Dissenting candi- 
date to obtain. The new acts of Parliament touching both 
Universities appear to have been framed under the delusive idea 
that the Universities governed the colleges, whereas the colleges 
govern the University. It is said in disparagement of the Uni- 
versity of London, that it has no existence out of a garret in 
Gower-street. Its dignity, however, is kingly in comparison 
with that of its two enslaved but more opulent sisters. Though 
the board of management has no academic temple, its will is law. 
It issues its mandates to those colleges which are affiliated to it, 
and controls their studies with sovereign authority. It exacts 
from each a rigid compliance with its code of statutes. But all 
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this is subverted at Oxford and Cambridge. Both these institu- 
tions, notwithstanding their princely revenues and venerable tra- 
ditions, are bound hand and foot in the meshes of the colleges, 
and are just whatever these illiberal corporations choose to make 
them. In fact, as distinct entities they have ceased to possess 
even the shadow of existence. Im Germany the Universities 
have destroyed the colleges ; in England the colleges have long 
since quietly buried the Universities. They exercise authority 
in the name of the power they havedeposed. They issue its man- 
dates, regulate the studies, appoint the examiners, and distribute 
its revenues. To attempt to make laws for the Universities while 
the college authorities are left unrestricted, is about as futile as it 
would be to attempt to build up a sound body of judicature in 
the country while all the officers who presided over its courts were 
armed with the dispensing power. 

To trust to the co-operation of the colleges im the work of 
voluntary reform is an error the less inexcusable as the most 
superficial acquaintance with their history must have shown the 
folly of such expectations. For the last century these societies, 
amalgamating their individual strength in two compact bodies, 
have resolutely striven to push back the onward tendencies of the 
age. During the past century they have resolutely set their face 
against every improvement—learned, social, and political. Was 
the Catholic to be admitted into Parliament, the colleges, assum- 
ing their University guise, protested, and ejected their most dis- 
tinguished representative for proposing it. Were municipal fetters 
to be stricken from the limbs of the Jews, these institutions repu- 
diated the idea. Were Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham 
to take the place of Gatton, Old Sarum, and Woodstock in the 
electoral list, the heads of houses were the first to direct the 
thunders of their senate against it. When Lord Grey's Govern- 
ment moved for the appointment of an Ecclesiastical Commission; 
nothing short of the downfall of England was predicted. The 
heads of houses flung themselves into the royal antechamber, 
and, by playing upon the weak nerves of an imbecile King, upset 
the Government. Even the establishment of the London Uni- 
versity these bodies could not survey with calm equanimity, but 
made a most violent attempt to frustrate it. While carefully 
excluding Nonconformists from their own degrees, they loudly 
invoked Parliament to withhold that power from the new institu- 
tion. We know how difficult it is to get corporations, even of the 
most favourable species, to set about the work of their own ameli- 
oration ; but to expect bodies who have succeeded during the last 
two centuries in maintaining themselves in a state of Chinese 
equilibrium while the law of everything around them has been 
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progress, whose official lifehas been one continued round of protests 
against.the mildest reforms in other institutions, would quietly 
sit down to reform themselves, and demolish barriers which they 
have ever cherished as the most sacred portions of their existence, 
does really betray an amount of infantine credulity most. mar- 
vellous in statesmen who have always found in those bodies their 
bitterest and most uncompromising assailants. 

The mode in which the colleges operate upon the exclusion of 
Nonconformists is either through enforced attendance on the col- 
lege service, or doctrinal teaching and examinations. If at some 
lax college in Cambridge, such as Magdalen or Christ's, they 
escape the one, they are sure to fall into the other. But, at the two 
great colleges of Trinity and John’s, the seniors have liberally 
resolved they shall enjoy the benefits of both. At the New 
Testament class, the Roman Catholic is treated to opinions 
which savour too much of Geneva, and the Dissenter to opinions 
which savour too much of Rome. Both at the University and 
collegiate examinations the Roman Catholic is called upon to 
justify Cranmer, to pronounce Mary a schismatic, and Gar- 
diner a murderer. The Dissenter may also be invited on these 
occasions to explain the power of the keys, and trace the 
episcopal government of the church to Christ’s injunction 
to Peter.* A consecutive daily attendance at college chapel 
and sermons is connected with these teachings. At the end of 
three years, there can be only one result. Either the under- 
graduate will have adopted the creed of the Anglican Church, or 
his own religious principles will be undermined. The conse- 
quence is, that no stanch Dissenter or Roman Catholic can 
receive any education at the leading colleges of Cambridge. 


* In an examination paper of St. John’s on St. Mark’s Gospel, June, 1860, is 
found the following :— 

‘What interpretation do modern Romanists give to rotré éort 7d cwud pov? 
shew that it is contrary to reason and Scripture. St. Matthew, é5idou rév dprov : 
Zwxe 7d worjpiov. What force has been attributed to this change of tense ? 

The following questions were put at the ordinary B.A. examination in Cam- 
bridge, January, 1858:— 

‘Sketch the history and origin of the Thirty-nine Articles.’ 

‘Mention the chief continental professions of faith. From which of these is 
any of our articles derived ?” 

‘ What are the dates of the several acts of uniformity ? 

‘What English service books were enforced by royal proclamation? When do 
the Roman Catholics seem first to have formed a separate religious body in 

land 
Aries a short history of the Church of England in the reign of Edward VI. 
What is the history of the reformatio legum ecclesiasticarum ? 

‘Give an account of the steps by which the Latin service books were gradually 
altered into our present book of Common Prayer.’ 

* Translate Acts iii. 17, 22. We have the expression of a similar sentiment in 
the prayers concluding our burial service ; can you call it to mind? 
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Fathers will not expose their sons to the test. The new act 
enforces the admission of Nonconformists to degrees. The col- 
leges which monopolize the right of presentation assert, ‘ We will 
‘admit none who will not for three* years at least wear the guise 
“of Churchmen.’ The admission of Dissenters to degrees at Cam- 
bridge is a premium either on proselytism or hypocrisy. 

It is of moment to attend to the proceedings of the seniors of 
Trinity and John’s in this matter, because these two great colleges 
possess a greater number of open endowments than all the other 
colleges put together, because the intellectual arena they present 
to the undergraduate, comprising the bulk of the University, is 
the more honourable, and because they impart a tone to the smaller 
colleges, who are but too glad to screen their illiberality to the 
Nonconformist under the shade of these venerable institutions. 
Dr. Whewell, in conjunction with the senior fellows, has decided 
no Christian Nonconformist can be admitted into Trinity who is 
not willing to pray with those whom he considers to be heretics, 
or to wear that vesture which he considers to be a badge of super- 
stitious worship. If an undergraduate be a Jew or Mahometan, 
he is exonerated ; but if he be a Christian, he must, at all events 
in appearance, admit the Church of England to be the only sound 
exponent of the Gospel. At St. John’s and most of the smaller 
colleges, matters are even in a worse position. Then, if the Dis- 
senters petition Parliament, and some chivalrous member like 
Mr. Pollard Urquhart takes upon himself the defence of their 
claimst, the representative of the University is enabled to point 
to the admission of a scion of the house of Rothschild at Trinity 
without religious restrictions, in proof of the increased liberality 
of the colleges, and to call upon the Dissenters to receive as 
ample compensation for their fetters the consoling fact that the 
Jew is free. To our mind, whatever Mr. Walpole may think of 
it, this inequality makes these restrictions far more galling than 
they were before. Why should the scruples of the Jew be en- 
titled to more consideration than the scruples of the believer. 
By what principle of justice or common sense is freedom of con- 
science awarded to the Israelite in his academic course but with- 
held from the Christian? Is Parliament prepared to single out 
the Jew as the only recipient of the advantages to be gleaned 
from its recent attempts at academic reforms; to allow the door 
which it opened to all classes of her Majesty's subjects to be 
thrust back, and only the gentleman who can make up his mind 
to deny Christ or belie his conscience admitted? That would 


* St. John’s will not admit any without a baptismal certificate. Therefore the 
non-adult Baptist, as well as the Unitarian and the Jew, are excluded. 
+ Debate in the House of Commons, Feb. 14, 1856. 
NO. LXIII. 
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indeed be a very curious result to be reaped from the ten years’ 
labour of Commissioners, from the prolonged attention of the 
Legislature, and the expenditure of at least some sixty thousands 
ef the public money. 

It is evident, to render the clauses of the act admitting Non- 
conformists to degrees of any effect, it must be rendered illegal 
on the part of any college to compel Church of England dissi- 
dents to attend the collegiate services, or to adopt any course of 
studies which will operate as a bar to their entrance. The ad- 
mission of the Nonconformists to the degrees of the University 
has been made a constitutional subject. To permit the heads of 
houses to suspend that right at their free pleasure, is to grant 
them a license for suspending the statutes of the realm, a license 
which we have withheld with the most scrupulous jealousy 
at every period of our history from the monarch himself. The 
retention of sectarian subjects in the general curriculum of studies 
is so much the more unpardonable, as no solid ground can be 
alleged in its defence. The Scriptures are read twice a day in 
the college chapels. The text is expounded in frequent collegiate 
sermons, which certainly furnishes the Anglican layman with 
quite sufficient biblical knowledge, without thrusting the inspired 
writings forward in illustration of a language which they only 
serve to confound. Surely Hebraistic Greek will not be consi- 
dered as an essential requisite for good scholarship. The literary 
specialities of the evangelists cannot be urged to be an essen- 
tial introduction to the knowledge of the philosophical structure 
of the Greek language. Nor can it be said that the history of 
the Reformation, based upon the immaculate perfection of the 
English Church, affords a course of study likely to liberalize the 
intellect, or help the mind to a granary of positive knowledge. 
So long as the Universities and their attendant colleges were 
exclusively monopolised by the members of the Church of Eng- 
land, these subjects were in their place; and if the colleges will 
restrict them to their students of divinity, they will be in 
their place still. But when the Universities have been opened to 
all classes, to thrust these sectarian studies in the foreground, to 
the exclusion of more profitable subjects, is a gross outrage on 
propriety which Parliament must interfere to check, if it is in the 
least anxious that the most important clauses of the new act 
should not remain a dead letter. 

The impartial distribution of the University and collegiate 
revenues is no less important than freedom from sectarian restric- 
tions, if these institutions are to be placed upon a rational 
footing. We do not live in an age when letters are loved for 
their own sake. No scholars are to be found on our highways, 
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as of yore, craving an obolus from the passing traveller, in order 


literary fervour is past, and that of economists and calculators 
has succeeded. 
‘ The value now of anything 
Is just as much as it will bring.’ 


There is as much commercial spirit in Oxford and Cambridge as 
in Liverpool and Manchester. The article dealt in is only of a 
less tangible character. Men rush to those colleges which have 
the largest endowments. Those which present few or no pecu- 
niary emoluments to the undergraduate are deserted. It is not 
saying too much that if the Cambridge colleges were all as void 
of scholarships and minor foundations as Downing, they would 
be nearly all as empty. Hence to withhold the lucrative prizes 
which these institutions have to confer from the Nonconformist, 
would virtually amount to the same thing as to exclude him alto 
gether. Parliament, therefore, has expressly provided, in order 
that its legislation may take effect, that no class of religious 
dissidents be debarred from any prizes intended to assist under- 
graduates in their academic career. The body of the colleges 
defeat this provision by insisting that the candidate for such 
prizes produce testimonials from a beneficed clergyman. Now 
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what chance has a lad, even of the most regular habits, who 
attends a place of worship which the rector of his parish pro- 
nounces heretical, of obtaining such a document? If that rector 
should happen to be a man of High Church views, the applicant 
might as well ask to divide with him the proceeds of his living. 
In any case, the Dissenter has no more chance of obtaining such 
a certificate than he has of obtaining a written mandamus to be 
nducted into the next vacant benefice. The result is, that those 
nstitutions which ought to train up youth in a scrupulous regard 
or the law, are the first to set them the example of a glaring and 
anton violation of it. 

But were scholarships and exhibitions quite as unrestricted as 
he Legislature intended to make them, still as these foundations 
ure only commonly accepted as a stepping-stone to a fellowship, 
s long as the latter species of endowment is withheld from the 
Dissenter, there is little use of placing the former within his 
rasp. In fact, the struggle to obtain scholarships in these days 
bf severe competition is not worth the outlay, unless they lead to 
omething better. A lad must coach for them. He must undergo 

severe probationary training, which, in the generality of cases, 
ntails upon him far more expense than the scholarship is worth. 
When the parent sees a yearly sinecure at the end of the colle- 

P2 


that they may pursue their studies by candle-light. The age of . 
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giate course waiting for the youth, which could not be purchased 
in the funds under six or seven thousand pounds, of course the 
outlay is ungrudgingly made, and the greatest sacrifices are never 
spared to meet it. But when the academic aspirant must leave 
the University with his hands perfectly empty, then the Hudi- 
brastic standard is applied, and the struggle is relinquished. 
Now there is not the slightest reason in the world for placing the 
Nonconformist upon such unfair terms with respect to the higher 
class of college endowments. These foundations emanate from 
the same source as scholarships, and have been bestowed, at all 
events since the Reformation, for the same purpose, as rewards 
for the encouragement of learning. Before the recent changes 
it might have been consistently argued that all collegiate endow- 
ments, in conformity with founders’ wills, ought to be exclusively 
enjoyed by members of the National Church. But it is outraging 
the feelings quite as much as the reason of the Nonconformists, 
to invite them to wrestle for the crumbs from the academic table, 
as things indifferent, whether possessed by Jew or Christian ; but 
to exclude them from the substantial rewards of the repast, on the 
ground that these are invested with a peculiar sanctity not shared 
in by the common fragments, and are the peculiar inheritance of 
men who differ no less from the religion of the founders by 
exercising the same right of private judgment as themselves. 
The only pretext that can be set up—indeed, the only pretext 
now sought to be set up—in defence of this proceeding, is one of 
the most rotten character. It is said that the fellows govern the 
colleges ; that the colleges are for the greater part ecclesiastical 
corporations of the Anglican Church ; that therefore those who 
control them ought to be members of that Church. It is impos- 
sible to acquit those who use this argument, of insincerity.* For 
though Euclid has long since displaced the rule of the Stagyrite 
at Cambridge, this paltering with words in a double sense could 
not impose on the simplicity of an infant. It is true that fellows 
govern the colleges, just in the same sense as it is true that lay- 
men govern the State. But were it to be said that all laymen go- 
vern the State, the proposition would be quite as near to the truth “| 
that including all fellows among the governing boards of colleges. 
No fellow has anything to do with the government of his college 
unless he is a senior, and has passed through the higher degrees. 


Nay, there are even a class called bye-fellows, though these are 
shortly to disappear, who are excluded from the governing board 


* Tt is difficult to accuse Mr. Walpole of insincerity, but he must pardon us i 
we refuse to consider him so stupid as not to be convinced of the utter folly of this 
plea which he advanced as an overwhelming reason for resisting Mr. Urquhart’s 
inotion. 
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altogether. Even in the supposition, therefore, that these insti- 
tutions are ecclesiastical seminaries which the highest legal 
authorities have repudiated, what damage or impropriety can 
accrue from a Dissenter holding a fellowship any more than a 
scholarship. In the one case as in the other, he discharges no 
collegiate function; he fills no office. He is the same private 
personage. In fact, there was far more anomaly in admitting 
Dissenters to the higher degrees, and an express provision was 
entailed by the act, excluding them from the privilege of voting 
in the senate, to which those degrees gave them a clear title. 
But in admitting Dissenters to fellowships, no such provision 
could even be deemed necessary, as there is no right to debar 
beyond the mere receipt of the funds in which the fellowship con- 
sists. Why then, in cases where fellowships are open to laymen, 
keep up the absurd restriction of creed, as long as the ground has 
been given up on which alone it could be defended? Why 


admit the Nonconformist to a scholarship which is the reward of, 


a boy, and exclude him from a fellowship which is the reward of 
aman? The first carries with it no badge of distinction beyond 
puberty. The last is an honour to which he can always point, even 
though the emolument be given up, in proof of the solidity of his 
attainments and his manly capacity. To exclude the deserving 
student, therefore, from that honour on account of his religious 
views, is really to visit him with a heavy punishment. Apart 
from the repealed subscription attached to degrees, there was no 
law binding the fellow to declare himself a member of the Church 
of England; and if Commissioners now connive at the recent 
introduction of such a clause in the new collegiate statutes, and 
recommend its adoption to the Crown, then we must accuse the 
modern Whigs of aiding their worst enemies, actuated with no 
other motive than that of the purest intolerance, to inflict upon 
the largest portion of her Majesty's subjects another bill of pains 
and penalties, of the same character as that which they have 
loudly condemned their forefathers for having framed, even as a 
bulwark in defence of a constitutional throne.* 


* The new statutes of Magdalen, Cambridge, which, however, have not yet 
been confirmed, contain the following evidence of a retrograde policy, stating 
‘ Every fellow elect shall, previously to his admission, make the following declara- 
tion :—‘I, A. B., do solemnly declare that I am bond fide a member of the Church 
of England.’ Statute XIII. ‘If any fellow openly recedes from the Church of 
England, the master shall with all convenient speed assemble a meeting of the 
governing body, and the governing body so assembled shall proceed to inquire into 
the case, and if the fact is established, shall declare the fellowship vacant.'—In the 
new statute of St. John’s is also found a similar infraction of religious liberty :— 
Statute XXII, ‘Every fellow previously to his admission shall declare that he is 
bond fide a member of the Church of England.’ Statute XXIX. ‘If any fellow 
shall openly secede from the Church of England as by law established, the master 
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The mode of admitting Dissenters to the advantages of the 
University through hostels, savours of the same illiberal arrange- 
ment with that which invites him to share all the toils of academic 
contentions, and leaves nothing within his reach but its lowest 
rewards. In the first place, the scheme is not even practicable. 
For such establishments cannot be opened unless by masters of 
arts of each University. The Dissenter, therefore, appointed 
to this office must first have passed the probationary training 
necessary for his bachelor’s degree in one of the colleges, and 
afterwards wait three additional years for his master’s licentiate. 
Now no branch of Nonconformists, however eager to open a hall 
for the reception of their co-religionists at either University, 
were they prepared to carry their plans over a course of seven or 
eight years, would hardly send their picked-young men to encounter 
all the hazards of proselytism, which the probationary course of 
training at these institutions at present entails. With a view to 
, render the chances still more hopeless, the Nonconformist who 
has passed through the seven years’ ordeal required for a master’s 
degree, with his orthodoxy untouched, must get a certificate of 
fitness and competency to preside over the new hostel, signed by 
the reigning Vice-Chancellor, and by two members of the council. 
This is really tantamount to appointing the principal of the new 
hostel. It is telling each branch of the Nonconformist body, 
“We, the Council of the University, do not place the smallest 
“reliance upon your judgment in selecting the persons who are 
“to direct the education of your youth. No one can exercise this 
“task so well as ourselves. We will guide you to make a proper 
‘selection. Though these hostels are likely to be training schools 
‘for your clergy, still there is no reason on that account why you 
‘should not entrust the nomination of their governors to those 
‘who deem the teaching of that clergy schismatical. The houses 
‘already established enjoy autonomical laws and elect their own 
‘ officers, exclusive of foreign intervention. But this is a right 
‘which, because you venture to differ from us in theological belief, 
‘we do not deem you competent to exercise.’ Could any lan- 
guage be used more insulting to the Nonconformist body than 
this? Were no other hindrance in the way to the establishment 
of Nonconformist hostels, the step which proceeds upon the 
assumption of sentiments of this character would be certain to 
defeat it. With such a clause in the foreground, the Commis- 
sioners, in defining the relations of the new halls to the University, 
were about as practically employed as Swift when he drew up his 


shall with all convenient speed assemble a meeting of the seniors, and if the 
fact be established they shall declare the fellowship vacant.’ There is similar 
provision in most of the other statutes. 
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ordinances for the people of Laputa, or Don Quixote in legislat- 
ing for the island of Bacteriana.* 
' But the governing ;board and heads of the new hostels would 
be subject to still further degradation. They would have no 
voice in the senate. They would be the slavish mutes of the 
council without having, like the other colleges, their own share 
in the election or the composition of that council, or any means 
of influencing its proceedings. The old colleges would always eye 
them with a degree of jealousy, and they would be subject to their 
immediate jurisdiction, through the influence of the governing 
board of the University which these establishments control. The 
principals would be shorn of every University privilege. They 
could not even vote at the election of a member of Parliament. 
The lowest graduate of the University, provided he possessed a 
master’s degree, would be much more courted, and be a far more 
considerable personage, than the greatest Nonconformist magnate. 
It is not very likely that any gentleman, much less those who 
should be found competent, from their discretion and learning, 
to rule over a community of gentlemen, would consent to endure 
all the restraints of constant academical residence upon such 
terms as these. Even as matters stand there is a universal com- 
plaint among the old houses, that they cannot retain their best 
men. University life is too sombre, too dead to satisfy the 
longings of genius, which shrinks from constant collision with raw 
and, in most cases, imperfectly trained academic recruits, and flies 
to gayer scenes, where the sphere of action is less monotonous and 
restricted. Butif this be the case with those colleges which possess 
a goodly array of fat livings, which possess endowments equal to 
the estates of the richest class of our nobility, which monopolize 
all the authority of the University, and exercise unbounded 
license in the adjustment of their own concerns, what would be 
the condition of halls stript of all of these advantages? It 
would be folly to suppose that even common men, could they be 
allured to such places, would consent to remain in them beyond 
the usual time of academic residence. But it is the consummation 
of folly to imagine that eminent men would be found to make 
them their abiding home, in order to embrace a life of academic 
helotry in which others were to share all the authority and 
divide all the rewards while they were to encounter all the hard- 
ships and furnish all the obedience. 


* The clause in question should only be enforced in connexion with those who 
open new hostels on their own private responsibility. Even then there should be 
a proviso conferring on them autonomic rights as soon as they became i 
by the religious denomination to which they may belong, or lapsed into chartered 
institutions, which they would have a tendency to become. : 
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Academical institutions, as a rule, do not spontaneously spring 

out of the earth, and germinate in spite of opposing elements and 

contentions. Even when placed under the most favourable cir- 

cumstances, they require to be nurtured with a prodigality of care, 

to be fed with all kinds of kingly indulgences and allurements, to 

be screened from every noxious agent, if they are expected to 

‘bring forth fruit in due season. They are the exotic productions 

of an artificial civilization, and, like tender plants, are ready to 

wither at the first approaches of neglect. It is only by expe- 

viencing constant sunshine and favour that they can even preserve 
their vitality. We cannot, therefore, believe the Commissioners to 

have been in earnest in legislating for these hostels, since they 
have placed them in positions under which they cannot take root 
at all, and if they did take root, could never arrive at maturity. 
The plant is delicate. The ground is stony. The surrounding 
elements are blighting neglect and stormy antagonism. If in 
earnest, they must be mad to look for results under such con- 
ditions as these. The London University, when it wished to extend 
its influence by incorporating the leading Nonconformist schools 
of the country, proffered to exonerate the heads of those establish- 
ments desirous of degrees, from the usual period of time assigned 
to the undergraduate’s probation. Had that corporation withheld 
this privilege, and insisted upon every head of such establishment 
obtaining a certificate of competency from the Board in Gower 
Street, not a single Nonconformist college would have been 
affiliated. We must, therefore, regard the clauses referring to 
the establishment of these hostels as a dead letter, until these 
absurd restrictions are removed. The Universities have a right 
to insist upon the new principals passing the required examination 
for a degree, but they have no right to insist upon a preliminary 
course of training, even were that course not liable to the objec- 
tions which must prevent the conscientious Nonconformist from 
availing himself of it. But to go further than this, and insist 
upon licensing the gentlemen appointed to the office, is nothing 
else than arrant tyranny, so much more insulting as it is perfectly 
gratuitous. The first provision is quite sufficient in itself to 
prevent the establishment of the new halls. The last tears the 
notion to pieces, and scatters it to the four winds of heaven. 

The frustration of the scheme for opening hostels is really the 
defeat of the principle without the embodiment of which all 
attempts at University reform must prove a mockery. The great 
blot upon the academic system, the gangrene which neutralizes 
the efficacy of its functions, and which negatives every attempt 
and every hope of amelioration is the absorption of the univer- 
sities by the colleges, and the almost. complete amalgamation of 
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their powers. The Cambridge Commissioners recognised the evil, 
and sought to meet it by destroying the monopoly of the colleges, 
and remodelling the caput. The latter part of their scheme, 
however, appears to us as nugatory as the former. The new con- 
stitution of the Council only destroysthe personal dogmatism of the 
heads and the clandestine exertion of their power in the governing 
board. The college element in that board is still the controlling 
element, though not so unified as in the caput. It, however, is of 
little matter, when power is exercised in a certain direction, 
whether the agents wielding this power are sixteen people, or 
whether they are only six. This, in reality, apart from the mode 
of election, comprises the entire difference between the two boards.* 
In the old caput, the heads of houses had the majority. The 
interest of the colleges was therefore paramount. In the new 
council the heads are simply left in a minority, by the admission 
of other officers from their respective colleges ; the interests of 
these institutions are consequently paramount still. The remedy 
of the Commissioners is, indeed, very much of a piece with 
Sangrado’s infallible specific. The doctor would insist upon 
curing a weak patient by reducing him to a still further pitch of 
weakness. The Commissioners have endeavoured to neutralize 
a noxious element in the constitution of the University, by open- 
ing the door to a still further influx of the same element. 

To get rid of the old leaven, to resuscitate the University, to 
combine the professoriate with the tutorial system, there are 
assuredly no other means than to open new channels of access to 
the advantages of the University, to place all graduates of the 
higher degrees upon a level with regard to legislative rights, so 
far as the secular jurisdiction of the University is concerned, and 
to reorganize the council upon the principle that the professorial 
element shall predominate in it, in lieu of the collegiate. These 
three agents are so connected, and afford each other such re- 
ciprocal support, that one can be of little use without the other. 
The colleges block up the way to the Universities without any 
law authorizing them to do so, and we do not know that the 
mischief they have caused in this way is not as great as in 
usurping the functions of the supreme board itself. By so 


* It is, of course, very consolatory to the members of the senate to possess the 
right of nominating the council ; but this privilege is of no importance to the 
country, as far as the well-being of the University is concerned, so long as the old 
element dominates in its constitution. That it does now dominate, take the mem- 
bers of the present council: Neville, head of Magdalen ; Whewell, head of Trinity ; 
Bateson, head of John’s ; Corrie, head of Jesus ; Philpott, head of Catherine ; Clark, 
tutor of Trinity College ; Latham, tutor of Trinity Hall ; France, tutor of John’s ; 
Campion, tutor of Queen’s; Martin, bursar of Trinity College ; Fuller, tutor of 
Emmanuel, Against this powerful posse comitatus there are only four professors, 
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blocking up the way they have prevented these great institutions 
from increasing with the nation’s growth, and strengthening with 
its strength. It is an axiom both in political as well as in 
spiritual and intellectual progress, that to stand still is to go 
backwards. But it is established by indisputable records, that 
during the last 200 years the number of students at these national 
seminaries has not only failed to keep pace with the increase of 
population, but has absolutely diminished. Before the Reformation 
the numbers accommodated at these seats of learning was some- 
thing prodigious. Up to the middle of the fifteenth century 
there were no less than 300 halls at Oxford. Richard of Armagh, 
in a sermon preached before the Pope at Avignon in 1378, places 
the number in his day at the latter place at 6000, and complains 
that this amount is one-fifth below the usual average, on account 
of the feuds between the religious orders in the Church. But 
then Cambridge and Oxford were European seminaries quite as 
much as Paris and Bologna, and we have no means of estimating 
what proportion the English youth in them bore to the youth of 
other countries. But when the foreign element was ejected from 
those institutions, that evidence is no longer wanting. In a 
return made to Cecil in 1564, the number of resident graduates 
and pupils at the colleges of Cambridge, even exclusive of 
Magdalen, which made no census, and of Emmanuel, Sidney, 
and Downing, which were not yet founded, was hardly under the 
number which Cambridge musters at the present day.* We also 
know, from a register sent to Archbishop Parker, that the number 
of students in the University, on the 4th of November, 1570, 
amounted to 1632. We must therefore conclude that, at a time 
when the population was not one-fifth part of what it is at present, 
and at a time when the endowments of these institutions were 
certainly not worth a tenth part of the value they bear at present, 
they did more for the country, educated more teachers, and turned 
out a greater number of divines and statesmen than at the present 
day. Now it is perfectly idle to attempt to explain away this 
anomaly by enlarging upon the many modern avocations created 
by a multiplied commerce and increased dominion, which attract 
the surplus youth of the country from these seats of learning 
quite as fast as they spring up. For, we may fairly ask, what 
institutions train our perpetually increasing staff of young men 
for these avocations? If our Universities take no part in the 


* The men were distributed as follows :—King’s, 148 ; Trinity, 306 ; John’s, 
184; Christ’s, 136; Clare, 86 ; St. Peter’s, 61 ; Pembroke, 48 ; Gonville, 48 ; Trinity 
Hall, 51; Corpus, 32; Queen’s, 65; Jesus, 111: total, 1276.—Vide Nichols’s 
Progress of Queen Eli vol, iii. 

+ Baker's MS., xxxi. 326. 
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work, it is because other institutions are found to do the work much 
better. The examinations for the Indian civil service, and for 
responsible government clerkships at home, do not take place 
before an age which affords every well-educated youth ample 
time to proceed to a degree. In fact, a great number of the 
competitors for these prizes do emanate from the Universities. 
Instead, therefore, of the Universities finding an excuse for the 
diminution of their numbers, in the new fields opened by modern 
enterprise, they only ought to perceive in them a new source of 
condemnation. Those fields, in fact, but multiply the necessity 
for the work upon an enlarged scale which it is their duty to 
perform. If, in proportion as the refinements of a complex civi- 
lization, and the increasing boundaries of the empire widen the 
arena for the employment of intellectual youth, they contract 
their machinery and send forth fewer educated minds to supply 
the need, then they convict themselves of a vital defect in their 
organization—the incapacity to expand with the growing energies 
of the country. But the nature of the defect leaves no doubt 
about the remedy. When a road is too narrow for increasing 
traffic, we widen it. When a thoroughfare is blocked up, we 
remove the obstructions. The entrance of those old scholastic 
buildings being too contracted, the restrictions insisted upon 
being alike unsuited to the taste and principles of at least one-half 
of the English peaple, it is clear the University basis must be 
widened and ingress permitted to the academic sanctuary through 
other portals. We would even give facilities for keeping term 
to private students unconnected with any hall or college, as is 
the case at London, Edinburgh, and most Continental Univer- 
sities.* These close corporations would not be injured in any 
material respect by the change. They would still be frequented 
by that large class of youths who need tutorial surveillance in 
their academic course, and whose guardians can place no con- 
fidence in that surveillance unless it is exercised by members of 
the Church of England. But it is out of all character to enforce 
this cumbrous article with its expensive concomitants on those 
who do not stand in the remotest need of it, and savours too much 
of the unjust restrictions of the age in which this practice took 
its rise. When the Empsons and the Dudleys retailed gold-wire 
and broadcloth, and the public could get broadcloth and gold- 
wire nowhere unless at these establishments, it was quite in 
keeping with the fashion of the times that a few chartered societies 
should possess the exclusive right of admitting to degrees. If 


* The present rules with regard to lodging-houses at Cambridge would be a 
sufficient check on disorderly habits. At least it is found so by the colleges, and 
could not be less efficient if employed by the University. 
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the public were victimized, at all events the class of Empsons and 
Dudleys were benefited. The college monopoly sprang up in the 
days of other monopolies. But now itis a glaring solecism, con- 
ferring even no advantages on those who stupidly retain it, while 
it inflicts a serious injury on the nation. 

But without the extension of legislative rights, the opening of 
any new means of access to the University must be nugatory, 
either with regard to the admission of the large class who would 
be alone likely to have recourse to them, or with regard to any 
beneficial effect in reviving the legitimate action of the University 
itself. If such rights be conceded, the change will powerfully 
operate both ways. If they are withheld, the academic system 
will flounder on just as before. It is perfect mockery to provide 
for the admission of any large number of new avcademical aspi- 
rants, and at the same time to perpetuate conditions which will 
awaken a painful sense of their inferiority. Is it possible to 
conceive an academical institution in which any important sec- 
tions of its members, satisfying themselves with the vain tinsel of 
a degree, will consent to forego the higher and more substantial 
privileges from which that degree derives its principal value, and 
allow those advantages to be monopolized by a favoured class, 
without any other reason whatever unless the degrading assump- 
‘tion that the theological opinions of that favoured class are much 
superior to theirs? Men are not absolute candidates for dis- 
honour. It is possible to exclude the lower ranks of the com- 
munity from the political privileges of the upper ranks of the 
community. But it is not possible to introduce this sort of 
Spartan disfranchisement into academical society all the mem- 
bers of which deem themselves to be gentlemen, and must move 
upon a perfect footing of equality if they are to associate at all. 
It will not do to open the door only half way, and admit the 
academic postulants with a censorious air. If the entrance be 
not genial and unconstrained, the passage might as well be her- 
metically sealed altogether. 

We have sought diligently for some colourable pretext to invest 
this restriction with a palatable air, but we have sought in vain. 
The House of Commons has already voted the restriction an 
absurdity,* nor could the Upper House produce any ground 
more solid for negativing that vote than the plea, as false in 
theory as it is in fact, that the University is an ecclesiastical cor- 
poration.t With ecclesiastical matters it has no concern what- 


* In the debate on the Cambridge bill, 1856. ‘The Lords threw out the amend- 
ment by a majority of 73 to 26. 
_ ‘+ The words of Blackstone, pronounced from an Oxford chair, ought to be deci- 
sive on this point :— 


‘ All these corporations (colleges) are, strictly speaking, lay, not ecclesiastical, 
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ever beyond the conferring of nominal degrees in divinity to such 
clergymen as are of the required standing to take them. The 
whole thing might be stereotyped. Mr. Jones has been Master 
in Arts for three years. He sends in his diploma, pays the fee, 
and receives in turn a Bachelor of Divinity’s licentiate. Nothing 
is more simple. There is no theological examination, and no 
real board of theological studies to conduct one. It is only when 
the graduate intends himself for the Church that he is required 
by his bishop to produce a certificate of having attended two 
courses of divinity lectures, and to have passed what is called, by 
a strange misnomer, his ‘ voluntary.’ But thisis a matter purely 
between the professor of divinity and the bishop. The University, 
which does not even appoint the professor, has nothing to do with 
it. Even the candidate generally passes the preparation for his 
‘voluntary’ elsewhere, there being no school of divinity within 
the University walls. In fact, theology is about the last thing 
taught in Cambridge ; nor can we denominate the University by 
any special title on that account unless upon the same principle 
that we denominate parish unions workhouses, from the fact that 
no work is done in them. The University has examinations for 
degrees in physic, for degrees in law, for degrees in arts, but it 
has no examination for degrees in divinity. This is the only 
faculty for which it confers degrees without any examination.* 
We are therefore astounded that the important right of legisla- 
tion should be withheld from the Nonconformist, upon the ground 
that the University legislates for certain learned objects, when those 
are the only learned objects for which it does not legislate at all. 
Even were there a school of theological studies—and we think 
it a disgrace to Cambridge that there is not such a school— 
still the great business of the University would lie with literature 
and the natural and abstract sciences; and we certainly cannot 
see that there is anything in these subjects so congenital with the 
Anglican Church as to incapacitate those who are not members 
of that church from dealing with the proportion and the manner 
in which they ought to be combined and developed in the Uni- 
versity system. Is it supposed, because two gentlemen differ 
about the Homoiougeon, or cannot agree upon church govern- 


even though sometimes composed of ecclesiastical persons only. The same will 
apply more strongly to the Universities which at present are nothing more than a 
union of colleges.’ Chief Justice Mansfield makes use of nearly the same words. 
* Even in the case of ten-year men, that is, clergymen whose early training had 
been neglected, but who were allowed, at the expiration of that period, to proceed 
to the B.D. degree without having passed through the previous degrees, the only 
task set them by way of qualification was to preach at St. Mary’s, and to write « 
Latin thesis upon a given subject, which they generally paid some one to do for 
them. This privilege is now abolished, . a 
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ment, that one must be essentially incompetent to decide whether 
elliptic integrals or Laplace's coefficients should find a place in 
a high mathematical course, or whether a classical-honour man 
should be obliged to explain the laws of precession and nuta- 
tion, or be invited to determine the orbit of a comet? Is it 
supposed that it would be dangerous for a graduate in physic 
to take his seat at the board of medical studies until he shall 
have made up his mind upon the necessity of infant baptism ? 
The members of the English Church are about the very last 
people in the world to set up barriers of this nature, as they 
_ differ much more from each other upon every cardinal point of 
doctrine than they do from the principal sects whom they would 
so systematically exclude. Indeed, if they insist upon such dis- 
tinctions, and carry out the principle to its logical conclusion, 
they must end in excluding each other. It is on account of 
these very differences they cannot get up a theological school at 
Cambridge ; and therefore, if they were to admit every grade of 
Nonconformists to the Senate, and even invest them with full 
powers to legislate upon ecclesiastical subjects, the Noncon- 
formists, were they to try their utmost, could produce no worse 
result than what obtains at present; that is, to suspend by in- 
ternal dissension the consideration of ecclesiastical questions 
altogether. Now, this condition is not temporary, but chronic ; 
and if it were merely temporary, or quieter times were likely to 
produce harmony in the Church, and that harmony to give rise 
to a real theological board, the legislation of that board would be 
limited to the clerical aspirant, and the Nonconformist senator 
might be excluded from any interference either with its appoint- 
ment or with its proceedings. Indeed, such an enactment would 
be superfluous, as we doubt not he would be most desirous to 
exclude himself. A similar restriction was introduced into the 
Emancipation Act, sheltering the property and the immunities 
of the Church from the attack of the Roman Catholic. Why 
should the academical senate be less liberal than the political 
senate, when the one has supreme jurisdiction in ecclesiastical 
matters, and the other, even in its own subordinate sphere, does 
not exercise the faintest shadow of ecclesiastical jurisdiction ? 
The Nonconformists could not be admitted to the Universities 
in any great numbers, either in their individual capacity, or as 
alumni or governors of hostels, without subordinating the colle- 
giate studies to the professoriate, and placing the professoriate 
upon an enlarged footing. The students of the hostels having no 
staff of collegiate lecturers, would necessarily have to lean on the 
professorial arm for support. They would insist upon that arm 
being put in a thorough state of efficiency. They would look up 
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to the professor as the main organ of University studies. The 
lecture-room would be crowded, where it is now deserted. Instead 
of the collegiate. element domineering im the council and or- 
ganizing the studies upon the false principle of allowing the 
tutorial system to flourish on the ruins of the professoriate, the 
professoriate would bind and knit together the studies in one 
synthetical whole, in which the class lecturer would be as subor- 
dinate to the professor as the private tutor is to the class lecturer, 
in which each educational agent would find his proper sphere, and 
all flourish in combined and harmonious proportion. Instead of 
the tutorial and University teaching looking upon each other as 
something quite extraneous, they would co-operate as reciprocal 
parts of the same system, and one appear imperfect without the 
other. In fact, the University would awake to resume its proper 
functions, after a sleep of two centuries, and we believe a theological 
school would revive with it. In this respect the Nonconformist 
would not be idle. He would not regard his doctrinal views as 
things of second-rate importance to the title by which they were 
held. He would attempt to impart to them logical sequence and 
development in scriptural exegesis, in liturgical and historical 
teaching, in the region of dogmas and morals. The English 
Church, in each of these fields of divinity, would have to take up a 
settled position. She would be put on her mettle. With her 
rivals at her gates, internal feuds would be likely to cease. But 
in a point even more important than this, she would reap from 
the change an invaluable benefit. 

To any one much in the habit of listening to sermons preached 
by the graduates of either University, the defect must have been 
painfully apparent of the want of mutual coherence and adapta- 
tion of parts, proceeding from a seminal principle which animates 
and chastens down the whole. Instead of a radix which fashions 
the parts, and renders the most wide branching complexities of 
detail subservient to one harmonious purpose, there is generally 
a loose collection of scraps connected in the most arbitrary manner, 
and rather reminding one of the grotesque monster at the com- 
mencement of Horace’s poetics, than of any logical development of 
thought. The absence of such plastic and energizing principle 
imparts to their voice a perfunctory tone, to their manner a dead~ 
ness of action. They have no broad constructive views, calcu- 
lated, by imparting a glow of enthusiasm, to make the mind lose 
sight of its selfish properties. Bereft, therefore, of feeling them- 
selves, they cannot impart feeling to others.* Now this fatal 


* Doubtless many remarkable exceptions could be mentioned,—minds originally 
of such strong synthetical cast as to defy the results of the frittering process of four 
years’ exclusive analytical teaching. 
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blemish can be ascribed to no other source than the exclusive 
predominance of the tutorial system in the University course. 
Knowledge is conveyed in the same fragmentary and detached 
parcels in which it is imparted in the preparatory schools. Every 
thing is split up and cut into atoms by the dissecting knife of the 
class lecturer. The special aim of University teaching, which is 
to widen the young man’s sphere of thought, and habituate his 
mind to logical sequence, by infusing harmony and organic 
union into the mass of details he has acquired as a youth, is lost 
in the extinction of the professoriate. The mind, just at the 
period when its qualities become fixed, acquires a fatal bent of 
viewing everything in crumbled and isolated portions. ‘The habit 
of synthetical development is lost at the very place where it 
ought and was intended to receive its greatest exercise ; and when 
that power is subsequently called into requisition, either at the 
Bar, in the Church, or in the Senate, the result is the display of 
the most drivelling weakness.* ‘The only means of retrieving 
this sad error is to obliterate its cause. The one-sided tendency 
of tutorial analysis must be supplemented by the rapid syn- 
thetical construction of the professorial lecture. The mind 
must be as much accustomed to ascend to broad comprehen- 
‘sive views, as to descend into elaborate minuteness of detail. 
But the two processes cannot harmoniously blend into one 
system, without the chief direction of studies remain in the hands 
of the professoriate. If the professor does not give the design, 
the tutor will work out his own narrow conceptions, and leave him: 
no place in the system. To submit the professor to the tutor is 
as absurd as to submit the architect to the builder, or the 
engineer to the mechanic. It is an invasion of all the functions 
of University training of which the professoriate must be regarded 
as the controlling part. It is the very essence, the distinguishing 
characteristic of the institution. The English Universities, in 
their narrow exclusiveness and sectarian development, have com- 
pletely isolated and reduced to insignificance that agent which 
ought, as a central principle, to fashion and animate their entire. 
system. But, destroy the exclusive barriers and place these 
institutions on a broad national footing, the professoriate 
would resume its natural functions, to the great benefit of the 
English Church itself. 

The present condition of the professoriate at Cambridge is a 
scandal to humanity. That body is not only maimed of its 
more important members ; but, even of such as dy exist, some do 


* At the Bar, in Thesiger’s day, it was said he was the only man who, having 
ferreted out the facts of a case, knew what to do with them. And he had not 
studied at either University é 
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not discharge their functions, while those which are not mere 
sinecures, act in a state of confusion with each other, and without 
any defined correlation to the studies of the University. There 
is no. organism, no preconcert even, between members of the 
same faculty. The three Professors of Divinity, instead of map- 
ping out the different sections of their subjects between them 
and each confining himself to the thorough cultivation of his 
own domain, wander capriciously up and down the theological 
region, and fix upon any topic for their course of lectures which 
they happen to be most in the humour to expound. The result 
is, that the clerical candidates who attend these lectures are treated 
to a sort of theological ana, the titles of which would sound some- 
thing like the cross-readings of a wall, rather than the names of 
subjects embracing the scientific exposition of a well-digested sys 
tem of divinity. There is the same want of harmony between the 
collegiate lectures and the functions of the professor, whose in- 
structions are cognate to those lectures. ‘The Professor of Greek 
chooses his subject quite as capriciously, and as oblivious of all 
other teaching upon the same subject, as the Professors of 
Divinity. His lectures are taken no account of in the general 
examinations, and have consequently diminished; until of late 
years they have been restricted to the Lent term, and even then 
can command but a scanty auditory. Mr. Thompson is evidently 
a discarded man. There is no Professor of Latin, and viewing 
the moribund condition of the Greek professor, such a func- 
tionary would be as much out of place at Cambridge under the 
present régime, as an expounder of the Chinese divinities at the 
Roman Propaganda. Mr. Grote is the Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy, but when he delivered his last lecture, or when he is to 
deliver his next lecture, is a matter which would be most difficult 
to find out. He and Mr. Preston, the sinecure Professor of 
Arabic, are two of the happy men who are allowed to forget they 
have a duty to perform, and only remember they have a salary to 
receive. There is no professor of English literature; of logic 
and metaphysics; of any of the Semitic languages except the 
Hebrew, and of no modern languages whatever. 

The reasons urged in palliation of this state of things are 
quite as bad as the state of things itself. The University com- 
plains of poverty, pronounces the professoriate an excrescence, 
and affirms that the increased intellectual activity of the members 
of the University has displayed itself in favour of the tutorial 
system, and abandoned the professor as an exploded relic of the 
past. These somewhat contradictory pleas remind one of the 
travesty of those sometimes urged in equity, where the defendant 
cited for returning a damaged kettle which he had borrowed in a 
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‘sound condition, is represented to have urged in his defence, first, 
that he returned the article in the same sound state in which he 
had borrowed it; 2ndly, that when he first borrowed it, it had a 
hole in it; and, 3rdly, that he had never borrowed it at all. As 
to poverty, the University alone has almost a clear revenue of 
20,0001. per annum, which, if economically administered, would 
be found quite adequate to support a brilliant and complete pro- 
fessorial staff. Besides, there are superfluous appendages re- 
tained by both Universities rather out of fondness for the past 
than for any services they render to the present. The creation 
of bedells and proctors is referred mainly to the discharge of 
functions in the old scholastic disputations, and though these 
gentlemen are very expensive fixtures to the University, they are 
now sadly out of place, even as ornaments, and are of no solid 
use whatever. The salaries of these obsolete functionaries would 
endow four professorships. At all events, if these gentlemen be 
allowed to startle the future with the spectres of an antiquated 
discipline, there are the colleges, which, in conjunction with the 
new halls, should, upon the basis of an equitable distribution, be 
made to furnish a supplementary revenue for the purpose. The 
University of Cambridge is one of the richest endowed societies 
of its sort in Europe, and, while it wastes a shilling upon ob- 
solete appendages, clearly can have no excuse on the score of 
pauperism for neglecting its first and most responsible duty. 
Those who are most forward to decry the professoriate as an 
excrescence, will generally be found in their public teaching to 
afford the most lamentable instances of the lack of that construc- 
_ tive faculty the development of which in their early training, that 
professoriate is so powerful to stimulate. In one sense, indeed, 
their statement is correct. The Cambridge professor under the 
present régime is an excrescence, but we may naturally. inquire 
what has made him so. If a function is diseased, that is no 
argument against the soundness of its action in its natural state. 
These gentlemen have reduced the professor to a nonentity by 
extruding him from his proper place in the University system, and 
then they roundly declare he is of no value whatever. By adjust- 
ing the examinations in such a manner that no other help but 
the tutorial is of the slightest avail in the preparation, they have 
driven the student from the lecture room, and then point to its 
desolation, and the increased employment of their own body, as a 
proof that the professor is behind the wants of the age. By 
a similar process, the professors, if they had the examinations 
in their hands, might crowd their own halls and leave the tutors 
to commune with the empty forms of their class rooms. They 
could not, however, from the nature of their office, get on without 
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the tutor. But the tutor has shown he can get on very well 
without them. The professors could have no inducement to 
abuse the power which the control of studies and examinations 
would give them. The tutors have every inducement to abuse 
that power, and they have abused that power with no less detri- 
ment to the mind than the pockets of their pupils. 

The decay of one element is almost sure to lead to the un- 
healthy protuberance of the opposite element. As the professo- 
riate has declined, the college lecturer has become a mere 
stimulant to the employ of private tutors, who in a hundred 
shapes have started up to discharge the duty which the lecturer 
ought to perform himself. A file of questions is dictated to each 
class, which the teacher is precluded by the number from assisting 
each to answer, and the great bulk of students are thus driven 
to avail themselves of expensive extraneous and irresponsible 
tuition. In this respect the lecturers become in some measure 
touters to their own functions in a private capacity, and en- 
gross a large share of the work. The examinations being in the 
hands of this class, are made to subserve the same tendency. 
Even the wretched pollmen cannot be expected to unravel the 
quirks and catches in their elementary papers with any degree of 
credit, unless they have been privately trained for the purpose 
Nearly every undergraduate, therefore, has his private tutor at 
Cambridge. The dull have recourse to his aid in order to avoid 
being thought stupid; the clever, that they may not be out- 
stripped by their rivals in the academical course. Thus the Uni- 
versity has no recognised teaching competent to prepare her 
alumni for the examinations she requires them to undergo. The 
college lectures are universally admitted to be quite inadequate to 
the purpose. Almost the entire work is performed by an agency of 
which neither college nor University takes the remotest account. 
The class lectureship, which succeeded in extinguishing the pro- 
fessoriate, has in turn abdicated its own functions in favour of pri- 
vate tuition. But just at the moment that the services of class 
lectureship have ceased to be efficient, the colleges have decreed 
that the fees attached to it should be nearly tripled. By this beauti- 
ful arrangement, the student is enabled to give class lectureship 
an increased pension for getting out of the way, to contribute to 
the University chest for the maintenance of an extinct professo- 
riate, and to present the private tutor with a handsome annuity 
for relieving the class lecturer of his duty, and for emasculating 
his mind by working out those details for him which he ought to 
endeavour to work out for himself. By this process all the edu- 
cational machinery both of colleges and University is rendered 
comparatively worthless. ‘Through the want of a mutual correla- 
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tion of parts, and the adaptation of the whole to a definite end, the 

money spent upon that machinery might as well be cast into the 

sea. The students are obliged to supply its place by creating edu- 

cational appliances of their own, at an aggregate cost of about 

60,0007. per annum, which appliances, in their present unre- 

stricted state, are in most cases productive of more injury than 
benefit. The colleges and the University spend one-half of that 
amount in nominal teaching, which produces no result at all. It 
would not be difficult to show that, with even less expenditure 
than the colleges and the University now uselessly disburse, an 
efficient and adequate system of instruction could be organized, 
which would leave neither leisure nor excuse for extrinsic tuition, 
which would preserve in natural equilibrium the generalizing and 
analytical tendencies of thought, and send out the young bachelor 
not a mere overgrown schoolboy, but one already half advanced 
in the path of his future profession. Ifthe professoriate were in 
its legitimate position, we believe such a scheme of instruction 
would be established, and the present riotous waste of educational 
resources saved New hostels, also, could not be opened, and 
fresh students admitted in any great numbers, without preventing 
the collegiate staff from receiving pay for the work which they 
fail to perform as class lecturers, in order to receive triple endow- 
ment for the work which they ought not to be allowed to perform, 
at least unrestrictedly,as private tutors. The new students would 
of course require for money given value received. They at 
all events would not see the reason why, at an institution 
endowed by their forefathers with wealth amounting to up- 
wards of 200,0001. for the encouragement of. learning,* they 
should be placed upon a far worse footing with regard to the 
expense of its acquisition than they would be at any unendowed 
institution in the three kingdoms. ‘The college monopoly would 
be broken. The old halls would have to reduce their scale to 


* Five colleges would give no return; but the Commissioners estimate the 
collective revenues of the seventeen colleges at Cambridge at 155,0001., which, 
if added to those of the University, would produce 204,000/. The revenues of the 
twelve colleges which made a return, we take from the Commissioners’ report :— 


Revenue of Downing . . . . . . . £7,23917 0 
Emanuel ... . . . 6,51616 3 


Magdalen. . . . . . . 4,180°0°0 
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that of the new. Superfluous expenses being cut down, the 
colleges themselves would enter upon an enlarged sphere of use- 
fulness. 

It was our intention to have dwelt upon the revolutions of 
learning at Cambridge, upon the utter decay into which its moral 
studies have fallen, upon the absurdity of limiting these studies 
to certain books instead of mapping out, as in mathematics, the 

wide field of the subjects themselves, and of still retaining books 
for this purpose, never of much service, but long since exploded 
and now of no value whatever.* It was also our intention to 
have dwelt upon the folly of retaining forms of moral surveillance 
adapted rudely enough even to the simple state of society in the 
era of Elizabeth, but in the present tangled complexities of civil 
life, which has given rise to a highly organized police, as much 
out of place as the cross-bows and halberds of our ancestors would 
have been in contact with the Minié rifle. We believe, however, 
we have said enough to show that the present attempt at acade- 
mical reform is a feint and not a reality. We have said enough 
to show that after the labours of the Commissioners shall have 
passed away, the Universities will still labour under the same moun- 
tain of abuses which has stifled their organic functions during the 
Jast two hundred years, and that the only means of awakening 
their dormant energies, is to open their portals to the nation and 
strip them of their present sectarian character. We have 
said enough to show that the English Church, instead of 
being injured, would reap important benefits by the change, 
and that its clergy would be large sharers in the advantages that 
would thereby be conferred upon their Christian brethren. We 
hope with so fair a case, some member of the Senate with the 
zeal and untiring assiduity of Mr. Heywood will be found, before 
the functions of the Cambridge Commissioners expire,f to bring 
the worthlessness of their efforts before Parliament ; to show the 
country that academical reform still remains as much a thing of 
the future as it has ever been; that the work has not even been 
done by halves, but that every change likely to be of extensive 
utility has yet to be accomplished. We also hope that such an 
exposition will be but preliminary to an annual motion for con- 
ferring a ‘free academical franchise on the graduates of both 
Universities, that they may rejoice in the same religious liberty 
as the rest of her Majesty's subjects, and the senates which sit 


* Paley, for example, in Moral Philosophy, and Butler, in Natural Religion, 
which at the present era is no less absurd than it would be to take Vince’s treatise 
as the textbook of conic sections. 

+ Next December is the appointed time, but as the statutes of some half-dozen 


colleges are not yet finally determined, the powers of the Commissioners will doubt- 
less again be renewed. 
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on the Cam and Isis may not be less exclusive than that which 
holds its sittings at Westminster. This is the only point where 
a breach can be made into the citadel wherein the intolerant 
spirit of the old academic system has finally entrenched itself. 
Nothing can exceed the importance of success in this struggle. 
Within the walls of these institutions the minds of those are 
fashioned who fill the most important posts in the country, who 
guide its councils, who direct its tastes, from whose thoughts the 
age takes the impress of its opinions, and from whose acts 
emanate that invisible agency which animates its code of morality 
and honour. If these gentlemen stand still, the political and 
social elements of the age in a large degree stand still along with 
them. If their training be allowed to deteriorate, we are doomed 
to another cycle of the reign of class prejudices, of political dis- 
honesty, of religipus intolerance, and of aristocratic exclusiveness. 
The worst elements of the past, instead of dying out, will then 
have a prolonged lease of domination. But if we purge that 
training from all noxious influences, we shall rid the present of 
some of the worst agencies of the past; we shall repair the springs 
of social progress, invigorate the seat of its energies, and more 


efficiently than any other step we could take, quicken the march 
of civilization. 
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Lorp Joun RvussEtt’s Reform Bill is dead—dead, and the nation 
mourns it not. It was made to promise much ; it has failed, and the 
castles of our nobles are not on fire, our cities are not in the hands of 
riotous mobs, not a movement bespeaking a strong feeling in any class 
is visible. How are we to account for this? Since the passing of the 
last Reform Bill much new light has come upon the question of the 
suffrage. Universal suffrage has been put upon its trial among our 
neighbours, and it has been shown that even that may be so used as to 
give a popular sanction, not to the realization, but to the suppression, 
of liberty. Of late, public opinion has been moving steadily towards 
the conclusion that the security of freedom will be found in the quality 
of the suffrage more than in its quantity. Lord John has discoursed 
wisely in the main on his pet measure ; but the coarse menace of the 
aristocrat by the democrat elsewhere, has worked as it might have been 
expected to work in a state of society like ours. The recent discussions, 
however, on this subject, will bear fruit. It is probable that the 
experience derived from successive failures is destined to bring us to 
the right thing at last. 

The vexed question of Church-rates has become more vexed. It 
has lost ground in the Commons, It has been discarded with a high 
hand by the Lords. It is about to become the occasion of more feud 
and bitterness than ever. The Established Church will be the great 
loser by this policy. Romanists never found so many friends in this 
country as when they were pleading for civil emancipation, and plead- 
ing in vain. Protestant Dissenters were more an object of sympathy 
with society when subject to the yoke of Test Acts, and other dis- 
abilities, than since the rescinding of those laws. Do wrong to a 
religious sect, as such, and all right-minded men are prepared to show 
themselves its friends and its helpers. ‘The Churchman may insist on 
his right to make the Dissenter feel his inferiority, by going to his 
fireside and demanding his money or his goods. But the Dissenter 
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will protest—indignantly protest, and the best blood among us will 
say he is right in so doing. The Church of England has made pro- 
gress in the measure in which she has ceased to be intolerant, and has 
become imbued with the spirit of self-reliant action. 

In the wake of this grievance comes another concerning the new 
census. In taking the last census, it was naturally presumed that the 
religious people of the country are the people who meet together for re- 
ligious worship. The number, accordingly, attending church or chapel 
was deemed enough to settle the comparative numbers of the different 
denominations. The result was, that about a third of the population 
were found at church, about a third at chapel, and the remainder no- 
where. But Churchmen are not satisfied with this showing. They 
flatter themselves that the people who are found nowhere would say, 
for the most part, if questioned, that they are Church people, though 
they never goto church. We might have thought that no sect would 
be willing to descend so far as to attempt to eke out its apparent num- 
bers by claiming persons as belonging to their organizations who never 
act with them, or meet with them. But the case, it seems, is not so. 
Of the lesser exceptions to this measure we say nothing. The grand 
objection to it is, that it attempts what cannot be accomplished, and 
that its returns will necessarily be inaccurate, false, and untrustworthy. 
The only available test of the comparative numbers of religious bodies 
is that supplied by the comparative numbers of religious worship- 
pers. 

It is refreshing to turn from the littleness of such devices to the 
high, unselfish, chivalrous deeds of Garibaldi and his compatriots. 
Here we find an air fit to be breathed by true men. In years now 
long past our voice was raised in favour of the down-trodden people 
of Hungary and Italy, at a time when our leading statesmen and 
leading journals were fertile in excuses on the side of the oppressor. 
Our readers may judge of the feeling with which we look on what is 
passing now. 
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OUR EPILOGUE 


LITERATURE, 


POETRY, 

Lucile, by Mr. Owen Meredith, is the poem which is just now 
talked about. We have touched on the merits and defects of Mr. 
Meredith, as a poet, elsewhere (Art. III.). We need not recur to the 
subject in this place. 


A Man’s Heart. A Poem. By C. Mackay. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
—Lucile is a revelation of Woman’s heart, and of many other things 
besides. This much shorter piece, from the hand of a well-known 
minstrel, is a masterly treatment of the sterner theme. 


FICTION. 


Of the new works of fiction, The Mill on the Floss, by the Author of 
‘Adam Bede,’ merits an extended article, which is more than can be 
said of El Fureidis (El Fureidis. By Manta S. Cumrins, Author of 
the ‘ Lamplighter,’ &c. Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 1860), although, 
as in her former works, the high moral tone and earnestly religious 
tendency of the authoress, are much to be commended. But the book 
reads too much like the old story,and we part from the faultless heroine 
who converts her hero, and then marries him into an earthly Fureidis 
or Paradise, with a sigh for re kacydrepov, something a little less stale, 
jaded Athenians as we are. 

Perhaps next to the Mill on the Floss, Mr. Trollope’s Castle 
Richmond ranks amongst the novels of the season, and will have the 
greatest run at the sea-side libraries; that is, if, with the hideous 
weather in which we are writing, the usual flow of our streaming popu- 
lation towards its natural outlet should not have to be adjourned sine 
die. The tale of Castle Richmond is such as might have been ex- 
pected from the pen which produced it. But we would seriously advise 
Mr. Trollope, although he is no cobbler, not to step out of his province. 
Great poets like Milton have a call ‘to justify the ways of God to 
men,’ but theodicy and theology are assuredly not our gifted novelist’s 
strong points. He had no business to write such trash as he has 
published in his chapter entitled ‘The Famine Year.’ We quote but 
a sentence or two out of too much of the same sort. ‘ The destruc- 
‘tion of the potato was the work of God; and it was natural to attribute 
‘the sufferings which at once overwhelmed the unfortunate country 
‘to God’s anger—to his wrath for the misdeeds of which the country 
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‘had been guilty. For myself, I do not believe in such exhibitions of 
‘God’s anger. When wars come, and pestilence, and famine ; when the 
‘ people of a land are worse than decimated, and the living hardly able 
‘to bury the dead, I cannot coincide with those who would deprecate 
‘God’s wrath by prayers.’ Further on he says, ‘Though I do not 
‘ believe in exhibitions of God’s anger, I do believe in exhibitions of his 
‘mercy.’ Now, we have neither scope nor inclination to argue upon 
Mr. Trollope’s belief, but we protest with all our hearts against his 
using the pages of a novel for propagating such irreligious nonsense. 
There are some preachers who would do well to take note what certain 
theories tend to in the rough-and-ready hands of our popular littérateurs. 
Mr. Westland Marston’s essay in the novelist’s line (4 Lady in her 
own Right. By Westianp Marston) does not seem to be a success- 
ful one, and he, too, though in another sense, would be well advised to 
stick to his last. 

From Cambridge we receive a tendency-novel written, not without 
considerable power, by an author who has chosen to withhold his name, 
but whom we set down at once as clerical by profession, and with strong 
Tractarian leanings, which, however, he has the address to keep in the 
background. (Yes and No; or Glimpses of the Great Conflict. Cam- 
bridge and London: Macmillan and Co. 1860.) A romance in the 
orthodox number of three volumes does not usually present the most 
tempting field to a critic. The present case, however, would be an 
exception, had we space for the task, owing to the great variety and 
interest of the topics which are more or less copiously discussed. The 
title of the book would lead one to imagine that the author intends to 
fix the reader’s attention almost exclusively on the mazy wanderings of 
his hero through the labyrinth of scepticism, until he is at last led to 
plant his foot firmly on the Rock of Ages. Through the quagmire of 
negation to faith vid authority, is the road he takes his protégé ; and so 
closely are infidelity and superstition akin at root, that this old path 
seems to many a very natural one, and at all events it is not likely to 
be speedily blocked up and marked ‘No thoroughfare.’ Thousands 
have travelled it and sprinkled it with their tears, till they were glad 
to reach the half-way house of human dictation in the shape of a priest- 
hood, instead of in the guise of a false philosophy that drove the poor 
pilgrims mad, and have been thence sent on their way rejoicing in such 
a faith as they possess. Thousands will still travel it. The assertion 
that the man who carries his Pyrrhonism to the point of at last doubt- 
ing whether he doubts is on the verge of belief, just as to dream that 
you dream proves you are near waking, seems plausible enough. But 
for our part we are hardened Pyrrhonists as to the boundary-line of 
doubt coinciding with that of faith. We hold fast to the old-fashioned 
notion, that with the heart, not with the head merely ,man believeth, and 
that the reasonings of the intellect alone can never lay the foundation of 
a true andsolid faith. There is no mere logical bridge that spans the 
chasm between the two. The soul can clear the gulph only by becom- 
ing winged, as the Christian fathers used to say, adopting the Platonic 
term. But, besides our general disagreement with the author’s drift, 
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we have a crow to pluck with him on another score. If in the prag- 
matical and blundering old stockbroker, and his deceitful and otherwise 
detestable partner, the writer thinks he has fairly represented Con- 
gregational Dissent—for, unhappily, they are the only specimens he 
gives of it—we can only congratulate him on his extremely liberal 
ignorance. It hasno parallel save that, perhaps, of the French writers 
on English manners and customs, who tell their countrymen that we 
put halters round our wives’ necks and sell them in Smithfield market, 
and that Seven Dials is a magnificent confluence of streets in the most 
aristocratic quarter of London. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


_ Our next greeting: is to ‘The Travellers,’ who muster rather strong. 
The article on ‘ Eastern Africa’ in our last number will have prepared 
our readers to enjoy Dr. Krapf’s daring explorations in those inhos- 
itable but interesting regions, and to appreciate their immense value 
im opening up more of the ¢erra incognita to our wondering view. It 
is a great book which he has given us, and a worthy companion to the 
Livingstoniad, as the Atheneum styled the work of the modern 
Columbus. In fact, the Libyan continent, thanks to the exertions and 
perilous risks undertaken by such missionary pioneers of civilization 
and the Gospel, as those just named, to whom we may add the heroic 
Barth and the recent French travellers, will soon become far better 
known to us than Asia, and many vast tracts of Africa. We give 
the full title of Dr. Krapf’s handsome and in every way admirable 
volume, simply remarking for the present, that the work amply bears 
out the rich promise it conveys. Itis very long, but in books of this 
class that is a good fault. The author’s travels were long too, and he 
saw a good deal in the course of them, so that if it does take our breath 
away to read this bare enumeration of his weary wanderings, we must 
not forget how much untrodden ground they covered, and how deeply 
it concerns us to be apprized of this at the very outset. Here, then, is 
the liberal bill of fare: Travels, Researches, and Missionary Labours, 
during an Eighteen Years’ Residence in the Interior, and on the Coast 
of Eastern Africa ; together with Journeys to Usambara, Ukambani, 
and Khartum, and a Coasting Voyage from Mombaz to Cape Delgado. 
By the Rev. Dr. J. L. Krapr, late Missionary in the service of the 
Church Missionary Society in Eastern and Equatorial Africa. Includ- 
ing the Rev J. Resmann’s Three Journeys to Jagga, and discovery of 
the great snow-capped Mountains of Equatorial Africa; and Native 
Accounts of the Great Waters of the Interior, since named by Captain 
Speke, Victoria Nianza, or Lake Victoria; together with the Rev. J. 
Eruarpr’s View of the Prospects and Resources of the Country of the 
Wanika, the seat of the East African Mission. To which is prefixed 
a Concise Account of Geographical Discovery in Eastern Africa up 
to the present time. By E. J. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S.; and an Appen- 
dix, added by the Author, respecting the snow-capped Mountams of 
Equatorial Africa, the Mountains of the Moon, and the Sources of the 
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Nile; and the Languages and Literature of Abyssinia and Eastern 
Africa. London: ‘Triibner andCo. 1860. 

Missionary travels, also, are those of the Wandering Jew, Dr. Wolff 
(Travels and Adventures of the Rev. Josrrpu Wouxrr, D.D., LL.D. 
Vol. I. London : Saunders and Otley, 1860), of which the first volume 
has just appeared. As may well be believed, the autobiography of this 
wonderfully enterprising though somewhat eccentric man is more ex- 
citing than ninety-nine novels out of a hundred. As we follow him 
to the cradle of his race, Mesopotamia, and through Babylonia, 
Assyria, India, Affghanistan, China, Tartary, Thibet, and other coun- 
tries, not forgetting Palestine, we know not which to marvel at most, 
the vast sweep of his ubiquitous pilgrimages, or the amount of quaint 
and stirring incident which befel him. We must be chary of extracts, 
yet who would like to miss this touching tradition, which still lingers 
in the Jews’ Place of Wailing ?— 


‘Two heathen merchants met together in an inn in the Desert. ‘I 
have a male slave,’ said one to the other, ‘the like of whose beauty is 
not to be seen in the whole world.’ And the other said, ‘I have a 
female slave, the like of whose beauty is not to be seen in the whole 
world.’ Then they agreed to marry these two together, and to divide 
the children between them ; and in the evening both the slaves were 
brought into a room. One stood in one corner, and the other in the 
other corner, and the male slave said, ‘I, a priest, and the son of a 
high priest, should I marry a slave?’ And the female said, ‘I, a 
priestess, and the daughter of a high priest, should I marry a slave ?” 
And when the morning approached they discovered that they were 
brother and sister. They fell upon each other’s neck, and wept, and 
wept, and wept, until the souls of both departed. And it is on ac- 
count of this that Jeremiah said, ‘Over these I weep, I weep; mine 
eye, mine eye, runs down with water.’’ 


Mrs. Newman Hatt’s Through the Tyrol to Venice (London: 
Nisbet and Co., 1860) is a pleasant account, by a cultivated Christian 
lady, of an autumn trip which she took in company with her husband, 
whose pencil has been pressed very successfully into her service to 
illustrate the volume. 

Very masculine, on the other hand, is the work of a Crimean hero, 
a mighty hunter, the crack of whose rifle must have been terrible 
indeed to the shaggy and striped denizens of the Indian jungles and 
the Circassian gorges. The Hunting Grounds of the Old World, 
by ‘Tue Otp Suexarnky,’ H.A.L. First series. Buffaloes, wolves, 
lions, elephants, tigers, and all other such small deer as were to be met 
with in the Deccan, the Neilgherries, the Great Annamullary Forest,’ 
in Algeria, and amongst the rocks to which Prometheus was bound, 
H. A. L: deemed it his especial calling to rout out of their bloody lairs, 
and challenge to mortal combat. ‘ Rogues’ of elephants, and noted 
‘man-eaters’ amongst the feline monsters of the woods—in one tiger’s 
den he found the ghastly remains of twenty-seven human beings—were 
the trophies of his prowess. In the pauses of his long and sharp battle 
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with the beasts he tells some capital stories, and gives us plenty of 
pleasant and instructive gossip about men and things in the regions 
to which his trade carries him. 

Wild Sports in India, by Captain Henry SHAKESPEAR, is a 
similar book—free adventures of all kinds, freely related. 

Very stale news and scraps of second-hand antiquity are we regaled 
with by a lady under the title The Oldest of the Old World, by 
Sopn1a M. Ecxrey. 

Leaving, therefore, more philosophical readers to go down into 
Egypt with this learned Polyhistor, most will much preter .4 Summer 
Ramble in the Himalayas, with Sporting Adventures in the Vale of 
Cashmere, edited by ‘Mountaineer.’ The editor’s nom de plume 
has long been well known to Indian sportsmen as that of Mr. Wilson 
of Mussoorie, the writer of a series of admirable papers in the Indiaz 
Sporting Review on ‘Game in the Himalayas.’ He was the anony- 
mous author’s companion during a great portion of the Summer Ramble 
which is here described so freshly, and which cannot fail to delight 
wt general reader no less than the Nimrods, ramrods, and fishing- 


As compared with Mr. Oliphant’s account of the Anglo-French 
Mission to China, which was reviewed at length in our last number, 
the Recollections of Baron Gros’s Embassy, by the Marquis DE 
Moges, will be found very inferior. The Baron, however, saw some 
things which Lord Elgin missed—the Great Wall, for instance, of 
which the book gives a most glowing description. 

Three Years in Turkey: The Journal of a Medical Mission to the 
Jews. By Joun Mason, L.R.CS.E., late Medical Missionary in 
the Turkish Empire. In the opening sentence of his preface Mr. 
Mason tells us very truly that, ‘The last ten years have been replete 
with vicissitudes and exciting scenes in Turkish history.” But, unfor- 
tunately for the interest of his volume, the Three Years embraced in 
it do not fall within this eventful decade. Yet, if a little passé in 
point of time, the sacred work in which he was so zealously and use- 
fully engaged ought to redeem his journal from disrespect. ‘The fresh 
dew of the morning is upon all such endeavours to turn the hearts of 
the fathers to the children, and the disobedient to the wisdom of the 
just, from the days of John the Baptist until now. In this point of 
view, therefore, and as containing very much that cannot fail to re- 
joice the hearts of all who desire the speedy conversion of the seed of 
Israel, we heartily commend the book to the attention of the Christian™ 
public. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Froude presents us with two new volumes of his history, com- 
prising the reigns of Edward VI. and Queen Mary. History of 
England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By 
J. A. Froups, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Vols. V. 
and VI. London: J. W. Parker and Son, 1860.—We only announce 
these volumes ; we abstain, at least for the present, from offering any 
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critical estimate of them. It must suffice now to say that in its good 
qualities, this portion of Mr. Froude’s narrative is on a par with what 
has preceded, but that its estimate of characters and parties will, we 
think, be felt to be hardly less open to exception. 

One half of M. Guizot’s new volume (Memoirs to Illustrate the 
History of My Own Time. By F.Gutzor. Translated by J. W. 
Core. Vol. III. London: Bentley, 1860) is occupied with an 
account of his labours as Minister of Public Instruction from 1832 to 
1837. It is only in the remainder that we have history in the stricter 
sense of theterm. Both portions, however, will be found very valuable, 
although to different classes of readers. 

Orro WENKSTERN’S History of the Hungarian War, 1848-9 (J.W. 
Parker and Son), is a book for the present time. The Hungarian 
question is again emerging to the surface of European politics, and is 
pressing on for speedy decision. Every thinking person must have felt 
at the time that the last fall between the gallant Magyars and the 
tyrant Hapsburg, which ended in the latter’s calling in his big brother 
to help him quench in slaughter the yearning of a nation for an inde- 
pendent existence, did but adjourn the ultimate issue of the quarrel, 
The notorious bloody assize which kept the gallows so constantly at 
work for years after the termination of the war, and the ten years’ 
racking of this martyred people on the wheel of Baron Bach’s infamous 
system, did not improve the relations between the Kaiser and his 
Hungarian subjects. The terrible collapse of Austria’s military power 
in Italy last summer, completed the reductio ad absurdum of that 
arch-quack’s preposterous attempt to Germanize and centralize the 
most liberty-loving and patriotic country in Europe. Accordingly, 
shortly after the signing of the Villafranca preliminaries, the author of 
the Concordat, whose motto, ‘Thorough,’ had turned out un peu trop 
fort, was affectionately dismissed by his Sovereign from his ministerial 
bureau at Vienna, to the congenial retirement of the embassy to his Holi- 
ness. Too late, it will probably be for history soon to write, how it was 
discovered even at Schonbrunn, that there is nothing like a mad doctor 
of the Bach school, with his one nostrum of more straitwaistcoat, for 
goading a nation into revolt. Meanwhile it is to be hoped that the 
fiery furnace of trial through which the Hungarians have been i 
since 1848, will be found to have purged away a good deal of their 
dross. In the case of the Italians, the baptism of suffering has evi- 
dently had a most regenerating effect. Mr. Otto Wenkstern, whilst he 
accords to the Magyars their full meed of praise for their many and 
shining national virtues, is not blind to the faults of those whom 
we presume we may venture to call his countrymen. ‘That with 
greater moral self-control to temper their Asiatic impulsiveness, and 
with a steadier spirit of endurance and perseverance, the Russian inva- 
sion might after all have been rolled back, and Gérgey’s treachery either 
rendered impossible or certain to have been nipped in the bud, he 
seems to regard as the indisputable conclusion forced on us by the . 
History of their Revolution. Happily these are precisely the qualities 
which the school of adversity can hardly fail to have taught them. Let 
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us hope, therefore, that in the fresh struggle which can scarcely be 
staved off much longer, they will be seen to have made the most of 
that bitter medicine’s stveet uses, and to have plucked the jewel from 
the head of the loathsome toad. Even the venomous Austrian domi- 
nation will then be overruled for good, as it has already been in Lom- 
bardy and Central Italy, and will ultimately be—who can doubt it P— 
in the north-east and south of the peninsula. Mr. Wenkstern’s little 
volume is well worth reading, as a short, lively, and tolerably reliable 
account of the last Magyar movement. He is very severe, unduly so, 
as we hope and most firmly believe, on Kossuth. He accuses the great 
Magyar of having, through cowardice, flinched from his duty, as 
Governor with dictatorial powers, in not crushing, before it was ripe, 
Gorgey’s suspected treason. Perhaps personal courage is not Kossuth’s 
strong point, but, on the other hand, the difficulties of his position 
at the crisis in question, wereenormous. That he suspected the traitor 
is too true, but it was not for him to goad the wretch into a wrong 
decision at that awful moment, so long as the bare possibility remained 
of his finding it to his interest, at least, to affect fidelity to his 
country. 

A useful monograph is Mr. O’DonoGuvr’s Historical Memoir of 
the O’Brien’s. With Notes, Appendix, and a Genealogical Table of 
their several Branches. It is based on the ‘Annals of the Four 
Masters,’ a very valuable collection made more than two centuries 
ago by the Franciscans of Donegal. Mr. O’ Donoghue’s idea, and it is 
ahappy thought, is, by giving us the history of a leading Celtic family, 
to illustrate the condition of Ireland, political and social, and especially 
that of her Celtic population, from Brian Boroihme to the beginning of 
this century, when her separate political existence became merged in 
that of the empire. 

A monograph also, and one which adds most materially to our 
knowledge of one of the most memorable passages in modern history, 
is Sir Robert Wilson’s account, from personal observation, of Napoleon’s 
invasion of Russia— Narrative of Events during the Invasion of Russia 
by Napoleon Bonaparte, and the Retreat of the French Army, 1812. 
By General Sir Roperr Wixson, British Commissioner at the Head- 
quarters of the Russian Army. Edited by his Nephew, the Rev. 
Hersert 

But the most important contribution of this kind which we have 
now to report is, doubtless, Mr. Forster’s—Arrest of the Five 
Members by Charles I. A Chapter of English History re-written. 
The name of the author is all the recommendation the book needs. 
Every student of English history during this stormy and creative 
period, is already deeply indebted to Mr. Forster, and our former obli- 
gations are at least doubled by the present admirable volume. The 
arrest, or rather the attempted arrest (for ‘ the birds,’ as Charles found 
to his chagrin, ‘ were flown’) of the five members has always been 
rightly regarded as the event which shut out for ever all hopes of a 
reconciliation between the King and the Parliament. It was through 

the breach he himself had battered down in the wall of the constitu-~ 
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tion, that they sallied forth to give battle to the tyrant and the host 
of ill-advisers that surrounded him. He himself placed Hampden 
and the rest of the patriot party on this vintage ground for ex- 
posing the specious pretexts under which this English Bourbon, 
inspired by a French Bourbon, whom he had unfortunately made 
his queen, cloaked his despotic designs. He it was who emboldened 
them to plant the standard of freedom in our land, which he and the 
crafty Strafford had so long been plotting to reduce to a bondage as 
degraded as that of the single Sicily which yet remains—if it does yet 
remain—to Bomba II. This act of supreme folly has been too com. 
monly regarded as the result of a strong and sudden impulse of baffled 
rage. The defenders or apologists of Charles’s conduct have main- 
tained that he was goaded into it by the sullen and dogged obstinacy 
of the Commons. But even before the appearance of Mr. Forster’s 
remarkable book, it can hardly have failed to strike every careful and 
impartial student, that the ‘imprudent act’ is all of a piece with the 
whole series of manceuvres by which the King had all along been seek- 
ing to intimidate the Parliament, and to undermine its influence over 
the nation. To establish this conclusion beyond the possibility of reason- 
able doubt—to prove that the seizure of the five members was a well- 
studied incident of the struggle—a carefully-prepared part of the 
action of the plot—that many of the possible, and all but the worst of 
its actual consequences had been fully canvassed and duly provided for 
beforehand—and that a dark consciousness of the risks run pervaded 
the minds of many of the King’s warmest friends, and was least of 
alla stranger to his own—is the aim of the present work. We may 
safely affirm that Mr. Forster’s success in this undertaking is com- 
plete—nay, triumphant. The State Paper-office has furnished him 
with a mass of materials hitherto overlooked, and he avails himself of 
the fresh evidence, which has not seen daylight for a couple of cen- 
turies, with the most consummate tact and ability. In certain quarters 
it is, now-a-days, the fashion to decry, with a sneer at that convenient 
personage Mr. Dryasdust, all such careful compilations from original 
documents. But how else than by soiling our fingers with these dusty 
and tattered records of the past, are we to re-create the past, and to 
arrive at any lifelike realization of the spirit of a bygone age? We 
must dive amongst the dumpy quartos and fat folios of our MS. col- 
lections, unless, like one of the ‘Intermittent Radiator’s’ advanced 
disciples, whose acquaintance we made at college, we can think out 
history, as well as the transcendental philosophy. For our part, there- 
fore, we are deeply grateful to men like Mr. Forster, who will go 
through the drudgery for us, when we cannot undertake it ourselves. 
It is in works like his, far better that in any set axioms of Hegelian 
é priori speculation, that we best learn ‘ the inexorable logic of tacts.’ 

An Introduction to the History of Jurisprudence. By D. Cavt- 
FIELD Heron, LL.D. S8vo. John W. Parker and Son. This is a 
volume of more than = hundred pages. It is largely a compila- 
tion, but embraces so wide a compass of learning judiciously condensed, 
as to be adapted to render essential service to the historical student. 
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It will have its place on our shelf as a compendium of knowledge of 

eat value. The work consists of six books—I. ‘The Principles of 
Social Science.” II. ‘The Greek and Roman Jurisprudence.’ III. 
‘The Cultivation of Civil Law and of Jurisprudence, upon the Revival 
of Learning.’ IV. ‘The History of Jurisprudence in the Seventeenth 
Century.’ V. ‘The History of Jurisprudence in the Eighteenth 
Century.’ VI. ‘Conclusion.’ 

Robert Owen, and his Social Philosophy. By W. L. Sareant. 
Smith, Elder, and Co.—Mr. Sargant’s volume entitled ‘Social Innova- 
tors,’ is an instructive book, bringing the results of extensive reading 
and of much thought into a moderate compass. It was observed at the 
time that Robert Owen was not included in the list of Mr. Sargant’s 
‘ Innovators,’ and the reason of the omission we are now told was, that 
Owen was then living, and said to be engaged in writing his own 
biography. Since then, the career of the philosopher of Lanark has 
closed, and the materials which he had collected concerning himself 
have been placed at the service of Mr. Sargant. The book, while pre- 
senting a readable account of the labours and speculations of Owen, is 
further interesting as illustrative of social progress in the material 
and speculative sense during the last fifty years. 

In biography the book of the season is The Life of Edmond Malone, 
Editor of Shakespeare, with Selections from his Manuscript Anecdotes. 
By Sir James Prior, M.R.1.A., F.S.A.,&e. With a portrait. Smith, 
Elder, and Co.—A good life of Malone has long been a desideratum, and 
no more fitting person to undertake it could have been found than the 
eminent biographer of Goldsmith and Burke. Sir James Prior has the 
rare felicity of enjoying, during his lifetime, the reputation of a British 
classic, and the present volume will assuredly not detract from his 
high and well-earned fame. By all Shakspeareans the book will be 
welcomed as a godsend, whilst the lovers of such collections as those 
of Aubrey, Hearne, Pepys, Boswell, and other charming gossips, will 
mark with a white stone the day on which they cut its goodly leaves. 
The ‘ Maloniana’ form a handsome appendix of about 150 pages, com- 
prising the jottings and good stories gleaned by the scholarly com- 
mentator in the high literary and social circles in which he moved, 

and which he carefully noted down, with the names of his authors, 
during the ten years from 1783 till the death of his friend Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, in 1792. Here are two or three specimens of the shining 
ore, picked up at random as they crop out on the surface, and which 


we give for the purpose of tempting our readers to hurry to these gold- 
fields for as good or better ‘ finds’ :— 


‘Mr. Gilbert Cooper was the last of the benevolists, or sentimen- 
talists, who were much in vogue between 1750 and 1760, and dealt 
in general admiration of virtue. They were all tenderness in words ; 
their finer feelings evaporated in the moment of expression, for they 
had no connexion with their practice. He was the person whom, 


when lamenting most piteously that his son, then absent, might be 
ill, or even dead, Mr. Fitzherbert so grievously disconcerted by saying, 
NO. LXIII. R 
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in a growling tone, ‘ Can’t you take a post-chaise, and go and see him ?” 
Mr. Boswell has recorded this anecdote, but did not know the name 
of the complainer. He was much in the world then, and used to 
depreciate Johnson as much as he could, by terming him ‘ Nothing 
more than a literary Caliban.’ ‘ Well, then,’ said Johnson, when this 
was told him, ‘ you must allow that he is the Punchinello of literature.’ 
Cooper was round and fat. He was, as Mr. Burke, who knew him 
well, told me, a master of French and Italian, well acquainted with 
the English poets, and a good classical scholar; but an insufferable 
coxcomb. Dr. Warton one day, when dining with Johnson and 
Burke, urged these circumstances in his favour :—‘ He is at least very 
well-informed, and a good scholar.’ ‘Yes,’ said Johnson, ‘it cannot 
be denied that he has good materials for playing the fool, and he 
makes abundant use of them.’ 


On the same page is the following, relating to The House of Praise- 
God Barebones :— 


‘The history of the Duke of Portland’s house at Bulstrode, near 
which I now write, is singular. It was built by Praise-God Bare- 
bones, for a gentleman of the name of Bulstrode. It was then purchased 
by the infamous Chancellor Jeffries, who used to hold his seal in the 
at hall, and made the equity lawyers at the end of the term come 
own twenty miles to attend him there. From his son, Lord Jeffries, 
it was purchased by King William’s favourite, the Earl of Portland.’ 


If we were not quite certain that all readers of the British Quarterly 
are far too sensible and wide awake to be led astray by the bad example 
and sophistry even of the poet of the Seasons, and eke of the Castle 
of Indolence, it might be dangerous to extract the following :— 


‘Thomson, the poet, was so extremely indolent, that half his morn- 
ings were spent in bed. Dr. Burney having called on him one day at 
two o’clock, expressed surprise at finding him still there, and asked 
how he came to lie solong? ‘ Ecod, mon, because I had no mot-tive to 
rise,’ was his sole answer.’ 


Mr. Timbs continues his useful Anecdote Biography. Anecdote Bio- 
graphy: William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, and Edmund Burke. By 
Joun Timps.—His industrious compilations are not all wheat, but 
he conscientiously exerts himself to winnow away the chaff, and on 
the whole his success is as great as his attempts are laudable. A more 
respectable labourer as a gatherer amongst the sheaves of literature we 
do not know than Mr. Timbs. Though gleaning is his vocation, he 
is, happily, not given to leasing, as the provincial vox ambigua has it 
in the county of the Disraelis. 

We must wholly disapprove the indiscriminately eulogistic tone of 
The Public Life of Captain John Brown. By Jamus Reppatu. Boston: 
Thayer and Eldridge. London: Thickbroom and Stapleton. 1860. 
—The hero of last year’s sad Charleston tragedy of that dies mirabilis 
et liberticidalis,if we may coin such a word, December 2nd, will never 
Jack apologists so long as the world contains honest men, but lavish 
andreckless eulogy is a different matter. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A little book, bearing the well-known name of Pickering as pub- 
lisher, has appeared under the title of The Settler in South Africa, 
and other Tales. In its style of getting up and outside tout ensemble 
it revives in some sort the traditions of the Ald. Discip. Anglus, with 
his well-known dolphin and anchor. The typography, too, is in keep- 
ing with the reputation of the famous Chiswick press. But the tales 
themselves are somewhat commonplace, and one does not see that 
they exactly merit this distinction. At the same time, the writer 
appears to be familiar with life in Cape Colony and beyond it, and his 
8 


ight narratives have at least the advantage of being racy of the soil. . 


They relate principally to the lower strata of South African society, 
and there is evidently a basis of real life underlying his descriptions. 
As quiet fireside stories, told by a returned settler, one can quite con- 
ceive that they would be rather popular than otherwise in the author’s 
own immediate circle, but for a larger public they seem to us to be defi- 
cient in interest. 

Academic Reform and University Representation. By James Hry- 
woop, F.R.S., B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. London: E. T. 
Whitfield, 1860.—Mr. Heywood has made the question of University 
Reform his own, and for many beneficial changes which have been 
made of late in our ancient seats of learning the public is in a great 
measure indebted to his untiring and intelligent exertions. His 
efforts to open Oxford and Cambridge to all religious denominations, 
and to deprive these great national nurseries of mind of their sectarian 
character, are especially beyond all praise. Something at least has 
been done within the last few years to break down the fences of those 
snug clergy preserves, but much more remains to be accomplished. 
Heads of colleges still cynically set at defiance the spirit, if not 
the very words, of recent Acts of Parliament, and are pervivaciously 
ingenious in contriving to make the Legislature’s concessions to Dis- 
sent a dead letter. There is still, therefore, plenty of need for such 
valuable services as Mr. Heywood’s, and we trust he may live to see still 
greater improvements brought about in our academical system. At 
the same time, we cannot sympathize with him in his desires to natu- 
ralize amongst us the theological laxity of the German universities. 
In this respect he is himself intensely sectarian, and anything but 
catholic. Those portions, therefore, of the present volume in which 
he advocates modifications to this end and in this sense in our Uni- 
versity and other public examinations, must be excepted from our gene- 
ral approbation. But, with this limitation, the book is exceedingly 
valuable. It abounds in useful facts and statistics, and is a complete 
repertory of the documents relating to recent movements for Uni- 
versity reform and representation. But our readers will find this sub- 
ject treated, especially in relation to Cambridge, in an earlier part of 
this number, and by one who has a full knowledge of it. 

Mr. Martin’s J'ranslation of the Odes of Horace 
(J. W. Parker and Son, 1860), which should, perhaps, have been 
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noticed under the head of ‘ Poetry,’ is the nearest approach we have ever 
seen to the solution of what we have always regarded as an utterly 
hopeless problem. Beauty of form and expression is Horace’s charac- 
teristic feature, and this it is almost impossible to transfer to another 
language. Genius, however, like faith, here— 
* Laughs at impossibilities, 

And says it shall be done.’ 
Ultimate Civilization, and other Essays. By Isaac Tayrtor. 
Bell and Daldy.—The essay on ‘ Ultimate Civilization’ embraces some- 
what more than a third of this volume. The others bear the follow- 
ing titles:—‘ Mind in Form,’ ‘Modern Advancement and Lay In- 
ventors,’ ‘Lay Theologians,’ ‘Epidemic Whims,’ ‘ Heads in Groups,’ 
‘The Ornamentation of Nature.’ We scarcely need assure our readers 
that the mind of Mr. Taylor has not been brought to bear on these 
interesting topics without placing before us much refined, and often 
profound thought. With the exception of the paper on ‘Lay Theo- 
logians,’ and that on ‘Epidemic Whims,’ the contents of this volume 
are now printed for the first time. 
An Essay on the Causes of Distant Alternate Periodic Revolutions over 
the Low Lands of each Hemisphere. By Avaustus Brrex. London: 
Ridgway,1860.—To the two old sects—the Neptunians and Plutonists 
—who have so long wrangled about the causes of the great changes 
which have undeniably taken place in the earth’s crust, we shall 
now, it seems, have to add a third—the Uranians. We are not sure, 
too, that the odds will not ere long be in favour of the new comers. 
The heavens are about to do battle with the Titans, and astronomy 
will soon be engaged in lofty conflict with geology. This curious and 
most interesting publication proposes an entirely new theory on the 
old subject; and Mr. Bergh’s very ingenious speculation is already 
a good deal talked of. He directs attention to the influence sure to 
be exerted upon the ocean by our planet’s alternate approach to and 
retirement from its perihelion in the course of a vast space of time, 
which has been astronomically determined at 20,984 years. At one 
portion of this circuit of the perihelion the earth is no less than three 
millions of miles—about one-thirtieth the radius of its orbit—nearer 
to the vast mass of the sun than at the opposite point. That this should 
affect the level of the ocean would seem to be shown by the analogy of the 
well-known influence exerted upon the tides by the moon—a mere 
grain of sand in comparison with the ‘solar mountain,’ as the ancient 
Egyptians were wont to style the greater light. Of the four ares, 
each representing three celestial signs, into which the great circle of 
the perihelion is divided, two, which when expressed in time fortu- 
nately amount together to double the sum of the other two, Mr. 
Bergh calls periods of rest, in contrast to the two periods represent- 
ing the arcs of disturbance. Of these two periods of comparative 
rest, each comprises in round numbers 7000 years, leaving the same 
number to be shared equaliy between the two periods of commotion. 
Thus, during 14,000 years, our planet enjoys complete immunity from 
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the sun’s interference with the ocean level. For when the perihelion 
is south of the equator, the ocean should preponderate in the southern 
hemisphere, as it does at present, until it reaches its maximum 
level there, which it did 613 years ago. But when the perihelion 
begins to sink, the level changes, and the tide sets in towards the north, 
at first imperceptibly, but at length with an ‘ugly rush.’ ‘In each of 
‘these times, which severally equal 3498 years, the equilibrium of the 
‘ocean is subverted, and men and animals are driven, from the in- 
‘creasing inundations, to seek refuge upon the mountain tops, some of 
‘which remain as islands when the deluge has attained its highest 
‘level, or to migrate to the lands left dry in the opposite hemisphere 
‘by the receding of the waters.’ 

Mr. Bergh’s theory, of which the above is a scanty outline, deserves, 
and is sure to receive, the attention of competent authorities in the 
various departments of knowledge under whose jurisdiction it falls. 
If true, surely the slight turn in the tide which has already begun 
must have registered itself on the earth’s surface with sufficient legi- 
bility to be cognizable by the methods of modern science. So far as 
the records of the human race are concerned, it will be seen that the 
Biblical date of the Deluge (B.C. 2349), attested as that event is by 
the historical traditions of all nations that possess any, is remarkably 
in keeping with Mr. Bergh’s view. It is but a century higher than 
that fixed approximately by the theory—a difference which, as he 
observes, is very small, and admits of the simplest explanation. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Passing to Foreign Literature, we owe an apology to our readers for 
not having before registered the appearance of Professor Lepsius’s 
long-expected work, the Kénigsbuch,* which is to be regarded as 
the crowning labour of his zealous, indefatigable, and profound Egypto- 
logical researches pursued, with such undoubted ability and genius for 
the difficult task, throughout a long and earnest lifetime. Devotion, 
like that manifested by this great European scholar, to studies which 
to all but a few are quite unattractive or even intensely repulsive, but 
which, in the interest of science, are of such vast moment, cannot be 
too warmly commended. To write books which, possibly, not a hun- 
dred men in the world will read, and a still smaller number understand, 


is a thankless task. We were told the other day by a friend that we. 


are shortly to have a treatise on a recondite department of mathe- 
matics, from the pen of Mr. Todhunter, of Cambridge, which it is con- 
fidently believed not ¢en persons in Europe will be able thoroughly to 
master at the outset. Fortunately there is the Pitt Press to print it 
at the cost of the University, just as the case of Lepsius proves that 


* Konigsbuch der Alten Zigypter. Von C. Richard Lepsius. Erste Abtheilung. 
Text und Dynastientafeln. (‘The Book of the Kings of the Ancient Egyptians, 
By C. Ricuarp Lepsius, First Part, Text and Tables of the Dynasties. Second 
Part, Hieroglyphical Plates. Berlin: W. Hertz. London: Williams and Nor- 
gate. 1858. 4to. 
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the old joke about the republic of letters not having a sovereign 
amongst them, is only an approximation to the truth. The wealthier 
friends of learning and literature, and our great public libraries, ought 
always to make a point of purchasing copies of publications of this 
order. There are not likely to be too many of them, so that the tax 
on their resources will be but small. Hence we the more regret that 
this greatest of all Egyptological works, has not—at least, it had not 
a few weeks ago, when, just out of curiosity, we searched the catalogue 
for it in vain—found its way into the British Museum. It was the 
same with other important Egyptological treatises, which we do not 
stop to name. Mr. Birch, whose eminence and success as a decipherer 
of the hieroglyphics justly entitle him to a world-wide fame, should 
give his fellow-official, Mr. Panizzi, a nudge upon this subject. We 
may say, in general, that we have often met with most valuable works 
at Messrs. Williams and Norgate’s, which, though long before the 
world, are still desiderata at Great Russell Street. This is not as it 
should be, and we hope it will be mended forthwith. The omission 
renders it the more incumbent upon us to give our readers the benefit, 
even in this brief notice (especially since we see no likelihood thatwe shall 
be able for some time to recur to the subject more at length), of the 
slightest possible outline of the Professor’s chronological results. For 
the arguments, which, though ingenious, we deem very inconclusive, 
the book itself must be consulted. We stated in detail in our review of 
Bunsen’s Egypt (British Quarterly, No. XLVI.), our reasons for 
deeming all such systems to be as yet quite premature, and by that 
opinion we abide. Still, as provisional conclusions of earnest and truth- 
seeking inquirers in the darkest and yet most interesting department 
of human history, they are undoubtedly valuable. It will be seen by 
a comparison with Bunsen’s system, of which in the article just re- 
ferred to, we gave a similar tabular view, that the discrepancies between 
the two schemes are anything but slight or unimportant. (See page 
271 of our present number.) The most considerable difference relates 
to the duration of the Hyksos domination, to which Lepsius assigns the 
trifling amount of four centuries less than his brother Egyptologer! 
We were reminded of our sin of omission in neglecting to announce 
Professor Lepsius’s opus um on its first publication, by receiving 
Dr. Brugsch’s extremely valuable History of Egypt,* of which, not- 
withstanding its great merits, we have left ourselves space to say but 
a few words. Dr. Brugsch is the rising Egyptologer. His Demotic 
Grammar, his splendid work on the Geography of the Egypt of the 
Pharaohs, and others of his productions, afford ample proof of the 
assertion. His last publication, like his former ones, is marked by one 
grace in which members of his caste, the priesthood of Thoth, have 


* Histoire del Egypte de les premiers Temps de son Existence, jusqu & nos Jours. 
Accompagné des planches lithographiques et d’un Atlas. I. Partie, L’ Egypte sous 
les Rois indigtnes. Par Dr. H. Brugscu. (‘History of Egypt from the Barliest 
Times to our own Days. With lithographic Engravings and an Atlas. First 
Part, Egypt under the Native Kings. 19 Plates’). 4to. Leipzig: Heinrichs. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1859. ; 
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too often been sadly wanting. We mean the royal grace of charity— 
charity towards us dogs of the Gentiles, who are so glad to pick up the 
crumbs that fall from our masters’ tables. To set before us hierogly- 
phical texts is to give us literally stones instead of bread. We want 
TRANSLATIONS, and again we say, TRANSLATIONS. Mr. Birch and M. 
De Rougé, also deserve most honourable mention along with Dr. 
Brugsch, in this respect. But Bunsen and Lepsius are intolerant 
hierarchs, who have nothing but curses for the people who cannot read 
those rows of hawks, dogs, asses, suns, sistrums, and pairs of legs with 
no bodies. The study will never become popular in that way. Brugsch 

ives us plenty of long inscriptions done, not yet alas! into English 

ut what is the next best thing into readable French. Nor do we 
hesitate to affirm, that he has thus presented us with a History of 
Egypt, more copious fiftyfold, and just infinitely more authentic and 
veracious, than could be compiled from all the ancient writers, including 
Herodotus, Diodorus, Strabo, and Manetho, put together. With these 
materials before us, so hoar with antiquity, and so rich in facts of 
the most interesting kind, nothing is wanting save a reliable cHRO- 
NoLoe@y, to give an impulse to ethnological research, linguistic science, 
comparative mythology, and the elucidation of the most ancient records 
both sacred and profane, such as these pursuits have never received 
before. One eye of Egyptian history Brugsch has himself supplied by 
his great geographical work, and we are convinced that the muse of 
Sais is not doomed to remain a female Cyclops much longer, for lack of 
the other. The mysterious veil of Neith, we are not without a shrewd 
presentiment, will be lifted before very long. Something better than the 
blind guesses we have hitherto had to put up with, as to the position of 
the hands on the great clock of the ages, when these deeply interesting 
raids of the old Pharaohs, the Tuthmoses, the Ramseses, and the Setis, 
not only into Mesopotamia, Armenia, Assyria, Asia Minor, Phcenicia, 
not forgetting Palestine, but into Greece certainly, and perhaps into 
Italy as well, really took place. A gentleman with whom we have 
some acquaintance, and who dabbles a little in these matters, will have 
it that we are on the eve of great discoveries in Egyptian chronology, 
which will probably, as in other parallel instances, be made simulta- 
neously by independent inquirers in different parts of the world. He 
tells us—and of course we tell our readers, who may believe it or not, 
as they like—that he has himself lighted upon a hieroglyphical date of 
the day and year of the Exodus—and that he has identified Solomon’s 
father-in-law with Ramses Miamun II. (Rosellini’s Ramses XIV.),an in- 
tensely interesting stele of whose reign, Mr. Birch and M. De Rouge 
have translated. He insists that the Bubastite Dynasty (XXII.), of 
which the Shishak of the Bible was the chief, reigned at least more 
than twice as long as the period assigned to it by Manetho, which, at 
any rate, accords with the eight generations comprised by it, according 
to Lepsius himself, who, however, is contented with adding 54 years 
to the 120 given by Manetho.* More than this we are not at 

* That his ewreka has something in it, he afforded us a curious proof, which’ 
really reminded us of the @ priori discovery of the planet Neptune by Adams and 
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liberty to divulge just now. But we may add—d propos of our pre- 
sent rubric—that the first-mentioned date, our sanguine friend says he 
e discovered lying perdue in the pages of Dr. Brugsch, with which, by 
the bye, as with those of the Konigsbuch, our great national library is 
not yet enriched. 

In Modern History we have to report the publication of the second 
half of Professor Gervinus’s fourth volume.* The proceedings of those 
ominous foregatherings of the sovereigns constituting the Holy Alli- 
ance, at Troppau, Laibach, and Verona, which have given, and are at 
. this moment giving Europe so much trouble to reverse, form, together 
with the South American struggle for independence, the subject of this 
portion of his already classical work. For the first time we have here 
‘the acta of these congresses, or reunions of princes, as they may more 
properly be styled, presented to the world in an authentic form. The 
sources used are the actual protocols of the conferences, and the various 
state-papers, memoirs, and resolutions, laid before these august secret 
Amphictyoniec councils, in addition to the reports of ambassadors to 
their respective Courts. Two printed works only have been used—viz., 
Farini’s ‘ Italian History,’ and Mr. Stapleton’s ‘ Life of Canning.’ It 
seems Gervinus does not set much store by Sir Archibald Alison. Is 
there no Garibaldi of the Row, who, by bringing out a good transla- 
tion of this wonderfully exact and philosophic ‘ History of the Nine- 
teenth Century,’ will relieve the British Enceladus from the fire- 
spluttering volcano of certain wordy and worthless volumes, almost as 
oppressive as Bomba stupidity, and place us instead on the breezy 
mountain-top of truth? The copyright, however, is protected, we 
observe, and will have to be bough, not stolen, so that no filibusters 
need apply. To the honest bibliopole, this is a great advantage, and 
we do trust that such an one will be found ere long to do the state, 
and if himself also so much the better, some service in this way. 

We notice with satisfaction also, the continuation of the valuable 
series of works on the ‘Contemporary History of the Great and Smaller 
States of both Continents,’ in course of publication by Hirzel’s house 
at Leipzig. We have already given a high opinion of its merits, which 


Leverrier, and of Professor Owen’s @ priori reconstructions of the skeletons of ex- 
tinct animals, which have afterwards been found lithographed by Nature herself on 
the rocks, He assures us, and we cannot doubt his word, that he had already 
determined the length of the reign of a Pharaoh, known to the monuments, but 
missed from Manetho. Twenty-four hours afterwards he made his salaam before 
the long-lost or unrecognised Haroun-al-Raschid, wandering in the obscure lanes 
of what has been always sneered at by Lepsius and Bunsen as a worthless Greek 
list. There he found the blushing monarch, after nearly three thousand years of 
silence, owning to his hitherto unrecognised name and order of succession, and with 
the exact number of years given to him the day before on theoretical grounds 
alone. This surely is something analogous to an experimentum crucis. 

* Geschichte des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts seit den Wiener Vertragen. Vierter 
Band (Zweite Hilfte), Von G. G. Gervinus. (‘ History of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury since the Treaty of Vienna.’ Vol. IV. Second Half.) Comprising the 
a of America and the Congresses of Sovereigns at Troppau, Laibach, 
and Verona). Leipzig: Engelmann. London: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 
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this second porfion of Reuchlin’s ‘Italy,’* fully bears out. In the 
midst of Garibaldi’s gallant struggle for the liberation of the Two 
Sicilies, the author’s truthful account of the last revolutionary move- 
ments in that kingdom in 1848, will be read with great interest. 

History also, is the latest production of the eminent German no- 
velist, Freytag, entitled Pictures of Germany’s Past.t The portion of 
the work before us relates to the 17th and 18th centuries, and is mostly 

_taken up with vivid descriptions of German life during the terrible 
Thirty Years’ War of Religion. The mighty romancer here himself 
illustrates the adage that ‘truth is stranger than fiction.’ He shows 
how much more savage war was then than now, and gives us a deep 
insight into the military and civil life of that eventful epoch. He 
describes the villages and their clergy, Protestant and Romanist, the 
Kipper and Wipper—depreciators of the coin, which at last sunk to 
one-tenth of its nominal value—the pamphlets of the period, such 
as the Ezpurgatio der Kipper, the German Brutus, &c., and 
other organs of public opinion, until in 1612 the first num- 
bered Zeitung, or German newspaper, made its appearance. He 
photographs the towns for us, and court, aristocratic and citizen 
life, both during the eventful and desolating struggle, and after 
the peace. Perhaps the most curious revelation is that of ‘ Life at 
the Baths; and bad as Baden-Baden may be now, we find that in 
the 15th century it was infinitely worse. Only Japan can match the 
shocking immorality of those who then resorted thither nayboen, the 
priests invariably wallowing most cynically in the mire. The tithe 
swine washed and were—no¢ clean. 

A further important contribution to our knowledge of the past is, 
A New Page from the History of the Hapsburgs.t Though but a 
small brochure, its interest at the present crisis of Hungarian affairs is 
out of all proportion to its size. ‘The author, who was secretary to the 
last Hungarian Diet, directs attention to the startling disclosures con- 
tained in the first, and at present the only volume of the Monumenta 
Hungaria Historica— Magyar Tortenetemleker’—as yet issued by 
the Hungarian Academy. That volume consists of the Memoirs of 
Georgius Sirmianus, chaplain suceessively to Louis II., the unhappy 
King of Hungary, and Charles V.’s and Ferdinand I.’s father-in-law, 
and to John Zapolya, who followed Louis on the throne of St. Stephen. 
The MS. work of Georgius Sirmianus, which the author himself 
entitles Epistola de Perditione Regni Hungarorum, is in the Imperial 
Library at Vienna. It is written in detestable Latin, but bears all the 
marks of perfect truthfulness, and from it the world learns for the first 


* Geschichte Italiens von Griindung der regierenden Dynastien bis zw Gegenwart. 
IIte Theil, Erste Abth. Von Dr. Hermann Revcuuin. (‘ History of Italy, 
from the Foundation of the Reigning Dynasties to the Present Time.)’ Leipzig : 
Hirzel. London: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 

+ Bilder aus der Deutschen Vergangenheit herausgegeben. Von Gustav FREY- 
TAG, 2te Th. 2te Aufl. Leipzig: Herzel. London: Williams and Norgate. 

+ Nouvelle Page del Histoire des-Hapsbourgs. Par Jean Lupvicu, Ex-Secre- 
taire de la Diete de Hongroie, Bruxelles: Van Meenen et Cie. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1859, 
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time, at this eventful moment, that Louis IT. was not drowned in flight, 
after the disastrous battle of Mohacs, but was assassinated ; that John 
Zapolya, also, was poisoned ; and that in both these royal murders we 
see the hand of a priest,and behind that handthe Hapsburgs. And it 
is a priest who makes this red revelation, which Mr. Newman must 
not overlook, should he give us a new edition of his Crimes of the 
House of Hapsburg. The titles ofa batch of other more or less notice- 
able publications on the Hungarian question, including one by Kossuth, 
and several on the Protestant struggle against the tyranny of the 
Kaiser, and the subtle Jesuitism of his minister, the ‘Oily Gammon’ 
of the firm, Count Thun, will be found in the margin.* 

M. Michelet, in continuation of his History of France in the Seven- 
teenth Century, gives us a volume on Louis XIV. and the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes,t which, like all that comes from his powerful 
pen, will be found well worth reading. Guizot’s and Thiers’s last 
esa have already appeared in English, and need not detain 
us here. 3 

Having touched on French literature, we may here mention the 
valuable series, Les Anciens Poétes de la France, now in course of 
publication, under the auspices of the Imperial Government. These 
old jongleurs, most of whom now appear in print for the first time, 
are well worth something more than a passing glance, which is all we 
can now give them. Here we have already the chansons de geste of Doon 
de Maience, Gui de Bourgoyne, Otinel Floovant, and Gaufrey, &c. 
We fear we must not touch Le Romancero du Pays Basque (Paris: 
Didot. 1859), even had we space, lest these pleasant and quaint 
antiques, as they profess to be, should crumble, under our rude hands, 
into a Basque Ossian ; and to deal in such brittle bisewit ware might 
get us into trouble. So off from the stormy bay, of which our jolly 
tars sing so merrily when they are out of it, and so small when they 
are being tossed by its chopping seas, and let us seek a harbour nearer 
home. Here is a rakish-looking craft, which, though sailing under 


- * La Question des Nationalités. L’ Europe, L’Autriche, et la Hongrie. (‘The 
Question of the Nationalities. Europe, Austria, and Hungary’.) By Louis 
Kossutu. Second Edition, enlarged. Brussels: Van Meenen and Co. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1859.—Die Lebensfrage Oesterreichs. (‘ Austria’s Life 
and Death Question: Is any understanding between Austria and Hungary possi- 
ble?) Second ‘Edition. Brunswick: Westermann. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1860.—Zur Ungarischen Frage. (‘The Hungarian Question considered.’) 
By a Hunearian Patriot. Leipzig: Steinacker. London: Williams and Nor- 
gate. 1859.—Kirkliche Zusténde in Oesterreich, 4&c.—(‘The Ecclesiastical Condi- 
tion of Austria under the Concordat’.) Leipzig: Westermann. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1859. Written from the Roman Catholic point of view.—Die 
Protestantenfrage in Ungarn, &c. (‘The Protestant Question in Hungary, and 
the Policy of Austria.’) By a Houncarian Protestant. Hamburg: Hoffman 
and Campe. London: Williams and Norgate. 1860.— Verthcidigungs Rede gehalten 


vor dem K.K. Landesgericht zu Katschau den 28 Dec., 1859. (‘Zsedenyi’s De- 


ae before the Imperial Tribunal at Kaschau’.) London: Williams and Norgate. 
+ Histoire de France aw Dix-Septidme Sidcle. Louis XIV. et la Revocation de 
Paris: Chamerot. London: Williams 


PEdit de Nantes. Par J. MICHELET. 
and Norgate. 1860. 
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German colours, will bring us to the white cliffs of Albion at once. 
What is the name on the stern? Varnhagen von Ense* again, almost 
as ubiquitous as the Mr. Tomkins of immortal song. But who is this 
young lady who was honoured with the confidence of the modern 
Aristotle’s too famous correspondent? If report speaks truly, she 
was the Fraulein Bélte, who at the time she received these letters was 
governess in Sir Isaac Lyon Goldsmid’s family; so that we are on 
English ground once more. But H.R.H. and the lieges may breathe 
freely. A little malicious gossip there may be in the book, but on the 
whole it is laudably clear of scandalwm magnatum. 

By-the-bye, Prince Albert’s grand-ducal brother—a real sovereign, 
but ‘ the man’s the gowd for a’ that’—is again amongst us republicans, 
wielding the goose-quill. No, we should have said the eagle-quill, for 
it is about eagle-quills, or, which is the same thing, eagle-feathers, that 
he writes. His pamphlet is entitled German Feathers in the Wings 
of the Austrian Double-Eagle ;+ and is a sort of palinode for that 
former escapade which brought down upon him such a severe wigging 
from the Imperial Chancery. His first sentence is—‘ A straw was all 
that Vanini needed to prove the existence of a God. It is quite 
enough for us that the feathers of the Austrian double-eagle are 
ruffled by France, Russia, and short-sighted ecclesiastical politicians, 
to prove that her feathers are German feathers.’ Very true, your 
Serene Highness, there is no doubt whatever that German feathers do 
adorn that ill-favoured bird ; but the real question is, whether they 
have any business there, and whether the monstrous fowl be an eagle 
at all, and not rather a jackdaw in borrowed plumes? Why should not 
the German feathers sustain the lofty soar and threatening swoop of an 
unmythological GERMAN one-headed eagle, keeping watch and ward 
for Europe, in its own eyry on the Rhine, against a certain other eagle 
we all wot of? Only by the disintegration of Austria, leading neces- 
sarily to the reconstitution of Germany on the Rhine, and of Italy 
on the Alps, can France, and Russia too, be kept within due bounds, 
and the European problem solved. 

We content ourselves with indicating below an interesting account 
of artistic and archzological travel in Asia Minor from another august 
pen,t and with this brace of princely authors close our reswmé for 
the quarter. 


* Briefe an eine Frewndin. Aus den Jahren 1844 bis 1853. Von Varn- 
HAGEN VON EnsE. (‘Letters to a Female Friend, during the years 1844-53.’) 
Hamburg: Hoffmann and Campe. London: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 

+ Deutsche Federn in Oesterrevch’s Doppel Adler. Vom Verfasser der ‘ Despoten 
als Revolutionire.’ London: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 

t Altes und Neues aus den Linden des Ostens. (‘Old and New from the Lands 
of the Orient, Vol. III., Asia Minor’.) By OnomanpER [Prince Frederick of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg-Noer]. London: Williams and Nor- 
gate. 1860. 
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ART. 


Ant is certainly ‘looking up’ this year. In all our exhibitions there 
are pictures which display a marked improvement upon those of former 
years, while in our ‘Great Exhibition,’ although some pictures are 
away which we looked forward to seeing with very highly raised anti- 
cipations, the number of really excellent ones that find a place there 
is greater than we ever before recollect seeing. 
The Old Society of Painters in Water Colours boasts in the un- 
rivalled twelve drawings by Mr. W. Hunt, an attraction possessed by 
no other exhibition. These exquisite renderings of objects passed over 
so often with scarcely a transient look—the ‘ Apple Branch’ and the 
‘ Mushrooms,’ with the bright-green acorns beside them; and above 
all, that ‘Study of Gold’—not the gold so keenly sought after, but 
that which Nature so lavishly flings over her works, often over 
some of her meanest, for here are two pilchards and a mussel-shell! 
And yet what a beautiful study of colouring, and of golden tints, too, 
has this most homely subject afforded; what glittering scales; what 
rich iridescent greens and browns! Who shall say in how mean a 
thing the devout follower of nature may not find beauty ? Mr. Newton 
is strong in his landscapes: the ‘Scene in Inverness-shire,’ a rugged 
sea-coast ; and especially his ‘ Mountain Gloom,’—the solemn mountain 
shadow cast on the snow-clad valley—almost awakens a feeling of awe. 
Mr. Palmer’s sunsets are fine; indeed both sky and cloudland are 
always painted by him as though, like Turner, he set himself earnestly 
and devotedly to feel their beauty. Mr. Gilbert is here with two 
scenes introducing Falstaff, but utter failures both. Better is the 
bustle and dash of his ‘King’s Trumpets and Kettle-drums;’ but his 
best work is ‘Miss Flite introducing the Wards in Chancery to the 
Lord Chancellor.’ The eccentric, kind-hearted old lady and that 
strange scarecrow, ‘the lord chancellor,’ are admirably given ; and ‘ the 
wards,’ especially the fair-haired girl, have much grace and beauty. 
The New Society of Painters in Water Colours has also a member 
of whom it may indeed be proud, Edmund Warren, whose rising genius 
for truthful landscape-painting was recognised in the two preceding 
exhibitions. He has eleven paintings here, all marked by singular 
- truthfulness of rendering, and exquisite manipulation. His springtide 
scene, entitled ‘Shade,’ an alley of young beeches and ash-trees, with 
a lovely foreground of variously tinted ferns ; and his ‘Summer Morn- 
ing in the Woods,’ the bright sun streaming through the tender green 
of the young oak leaves, and glancing on the rich ‘ foreground leatage ;’ 
‘Leith Hill, Surrey,’ with its admirably painted water, too; and the 
almost magical effect of his ‘Harvest Moon,’ with its subtle play of 
light and shade—prove the wide range of this promising young painter’s 
capabilities. Among the best of the landscapes we may also point out 
Mr. Penley’s Highland scene. Carl Werner’s studies of several Con- 
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tinental churches, too, deserve favourable notice. Of figure pieces we 
have but few—Mr. Louis Haghe’s ‘Lion’s Mouth in the Ducal 
Palace, Venice,’ with the assembled senators; and the ‘ Room of the 
Ambassadors,’ in the same, both merit praise. In the praise that has 
been given to Mr. H. Tidey’s strange ‘Queen Mab’ we cannot, how- 
ever, join. The dying lady, and her double, intended to represent her 
soul, and the lover looking very surprised, as well he might, cannot 
at all tell the story; while the lanky, undraped figure, with out- 
stretched arms, and the full moon, and a very brilliant comet, and 


some most nightmare-looking horses, make as strange a jumble as can 


well be imagined. When will artists learn that wild, extravagant 
poetry, as well as highly imaginative, can never supply subjects for 
the pencil ? 

The number of excellent pictures in the Royal Academy Exhibition 
this year is great, although we miss several of the usual contributors, 
and Egg, Frith, Landseer, Elmore, O’Neil, and Millais each give us 
but one specimen. ‘There are here, it is true, the usual scores of 
portraits of fair ladies simpering in amber gauze and pink satin, or 
looking very solemn in appropriate grey or brown; and dozens of 
gentlemen, too, in one or two instances, occupying ‘an acre of canvas’ 
—the horse as well as his rider being painted the size of life—huge, 
lumbering pictures, which everybody must wish away; but, then, 
strange indeed would it be if, out of more than nine hundred pictures, 
there were not a vast number which can afford pleasure to nobody save 
the painter and the owner. 

We think we have seldom seen fewer scriptural and historical sub- 
jects-than in this year’s exhibition. Among these, Mr. Dyce’s 
‘St. John leading Home his adopted Mother’ (8), takes perhaps the 
first place. There is great simplicity and feeling here; and the sad 
expression of the sorrowing mother, and the answering look of deep 


sympathy with which ‘the beloved disciple’ regards her, as he leads ~ 


her away from the sepulchre, reminds us of some of the finest early 
Florentine masters. Fra Angelico himself might have painted this 
St. John. Although so bowed down with sorrow, there might have 
been greater remains of beauty discernible in the Virgin’s face, and a 
warmer tone of colouring would certainly have improved the whole 
picture; still, notwithstanding these exceptions, the picture is a very 
fine one. Mr. Dyce’s ‘Man of Sorrows’ (122) we think scarcely 
merits the praises many critics have bestowed on it. The figure seems 
to us too subordinated to the landscape, and that landscape is wholly 
English, even to the grey sky, colder than even English skies often are. 
It is, however, very beautifully painted. Mr. Herbert’s ‘Mary going 
into the Hill Country’ (128) gives us a very graceful female figure, 
although, after the manner of the old illuminators, rather too tall. The 
wide expanse of the hill country is managed with much skill ; and the 
details—the lilies that blossom in her pathway, the pretty little lamb 
that bleats at her approach, and the white doves hovering close by— 
are graceful and suggestive symbolisms. But what could have induced 
the painter to represent the mother of our Lord asa frail, an absolutely 
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sickly girl, with the retreating chin that betokens feebleness of mind ? 

That Mr. Herbert, of all our painters, should do so is most surprising. 

Tota pulchra es is the daily address to her who was ‘most highly 

favoured among women’ by his own church; by whom, too, she is 

viewed as the perfect type of sinless womanhood. By what strange 

mistake, then, could it have been that Mr. Herbert has given us this 
graceful indeed, but weak, pale, purposeless-looking girl as the repre- 

sentative of her upon whose dignified and calm beauty his brother 
painters lavished all their skill? Mr. Dobson has a ‘ Bethlehem’ (241), 
which has been much admired. There is much simplicity in it, and 
much high finish, but it seems poor as a whole. The infant playing 

with its fingers has been pronounced ‘ quite charming’ by one of our 

art-critics, who seems to have forgotten that what is very natural in a 
baby of two or three months old, is utterly out of character for one of 
two or three days. 

‘Moses,’ as the beautiful deserted infant, seems during the past year 
to have been especially attractive to our painters. We have three on 
this subject, besides a very fine head by Mr. Armitage, of his mother 
watching from her reedy covert the fate of that frail ‘ark of bul- 

rushes.’ But, with strange perverseness in every case, the mother and 
sister are far darker than Israelitish women could have been. This 

blunder, singularly enough, is most glaring in the ‘ Moses’ (346) of 
Mr. Simeon Solomon. Here is the anxious mother gazing with tender 
earnestness on the infant in her arms, while the sister stretches up, 
leaning on her mother’s arm more easily to see him; but not only does 
the mother’s complexion, the genuine red-brown, but the contour of her 
features, belong to the Egyptian race, while the very shape of Miriam’s 
head is the long narrow type, with the almost woolly hair, too, of the 
Copts of the present day. Mr. Claxton’s rendering is not quite so 
Egyptian, but still the mother is actually swarthy ; while in ‘ Moses in 
Pharaoh’s House,’ the mother is just as dark as the princess. Mr. 
Armitage has very properly avoided the Egyptian type of feature in 
his fine head, but it is scarcely Jewish enough; nor do we think it 
likely that a Hebrew woman would adopt the Egyptian dress—Oriental 
nations hold as fast to the traditions of costume, as they do to those of 
habits or language. 

Of historical subjects there are few. We cannot say much for Mr. 
Hart’s ‘Stephen Langton and the Barons in Old St. Paul’s, 1214 (74). 
The noble-hearted archbishop certainly displayed more enthusiasm 
when he read to the barons the articles of the Great Charter than his 
representative here does; and the De Veres, and De Mareschals, and 
Fitz-Walters of that day had rather more life in them than these atti- 
tudinizing lay-figures in imitation scale-armour. A finer picture by far 
would have been the barons taking the oath before the high altar. 
Mr. Hart’s ‘Lady Jane Grey, and Fakenham the Confessor’ (204), is 
much better. The expression of the poor prisoner is very touching, 
although she is scarcely handsome enough, and the anxiety of Fakenham 
to obtain at least a hearing is well given. Mr. Lucy has covered an 
enormous space of canvas with his ‘ Lord Saye and Sele arraigned before 
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Jack Cade and his Mob’ (229); but we should have been well content 
to have had the ruffians, and the poor, dull-looking hero of the scene, 
on a far smaller scale. The scene itself can offer but little of interest, 
and the prosaic, indeed downright vulgar treatment of it, makes us 
really unmindful of the excellent handling of many parts. Mr. 
Marcus Stone, son of the late well-known painter, has chosen an 
excellent subject in his ‘Sword of the Lord and of Gideon,’—an old 
wounded trooper—an Ironside, probably—addressing his son, who 
holds the sword, that did such good service at Marston Moor and 
Naseby, in his right hand. But, while there is some earnestness in the 
father, the son—a remarkably dull-looking young man—handles the 
sword very much as though it was an ellwand, while an elderly woman 
sits very quietly looking on. Never was a capital subject more inade- 
quately treated—would that Egg had taken it! A very different 
subject is that chosen by Mr. Frith, who has this year left both 
‘ Ramsgate Sands’ and Epsom Races for a subject which, though not 
rising to the dignity of history, yet belongs to past times. It is one, 
however, scarcely worth painting ; for it is Claude Duval, the highway- 
man, compelling the lady, whose carriage he has stopped, to dance a 
coranto with him by way of ransom. The half-affrighted but indig- 
nant countenance of the stately lady, as she gracefully steps the 
measure, the impotent rage of the old gentleman who, with his hands 
bound, is compelled to look on; the well-pleased merriment of the 
highwaymen, and the dainty bearing—worthy of Versailles—of the 
hero, who eventually met his just deserts at the gallows-tree, are all 
admirably given, while the huge, lumbering coach, with its leather 
curtains, and wheels almost clumsy enough for a wagon, forms a very 
suggestive background. 

A true historical picture, however, is Mr. Elmore’s intensely painful 
scene of Marie Antoinette at ‘The Tuileries, 20th of June, 1792.’ 
The horrible crew of female furies who, with gnashing teeth and 
clenched fists, are menacing the pale, delicate, but queenly woman, 
who stands guarded only by the feeble barrier of the table, on which 
the poor little Dauphin is seated with the bonnet rouge on his head, 
clinging to her in an agony of terror, tell the story most forcibly ; and 
the expression of anger subsiding into kindliness of the girl—who 
alone of all the group of ferocious women has any claim to beauty or 
to womanhood—as she looks so earnestly at the queen, is admirably 
rendered. The expression of the queen too—the hereditary pride of 
the Hapsburgh struggling successfully with natural fear, and preserving 
the features in unmoved dignity, although the colour has quite forsaken 
her cheeks—is equally worthy of high praise. It is a fine picture alike 
in conception and execution. As compared with scenes of the present 
day, Millais’ picture of ‘ The Black Brunswicker’ (29), might almost 
be considered as an historical scene ; for nearly fifty years have passed 
by since that parting of the hussar and his lady-love could have taken 
place. The beautiful finish of this picture has almost won for it the 
praise which is rather due to the treatment of the subject, although 
this has been objected to, on the ground of its being a reproduction of 
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the Huguenot lord and his lady. There is certainly great apparent 

similarity, but the present is a less solemn version of the story. There 

is more of a pout on the beautiful face of the German girl, and more 

of determination in the little hand placed on the lock of the door ; 

but we doubt whether the many who crowded round this picture paid 

much attention to the expressive faces. As far as we could judge, the 

white satin dress, so marvellously painted, seemed to carry away all 

the admiration. For those who delight in satin and point lace, Mr. 

Phillip has, however, provided a treat in the ‘ Marriage of the Princess 

Royal’ (58); but it would be most unjust toa most careful and pro- 

mising artist, did we not also say that this work exhibits far higher 

merits than the mere accurate rendering of court costume. It is an 

admirable picture, one of the best of its kind; still, we greatly prefer 
his diploma picture, ‘ Prayer’ (168), where two dark-eyed Spanish girls 

are seen, the one carelessly flirting with her fan, the other with 
uplifted eyes, in which the heavy tear-drops are gathering. We 
regret to meet with but one picture by Mr. Egg, and this scarcely 
worthy of the painter who last year gave us the victor of Naseby in 
the hushed silence of his tent wrestling for a blessing. His picture 
this year is Petruchio in simulated wrath sweeping away the dinner, 
while the serving men, but especially poor Katherine, look on quite 
hast. 

The great strength of the exhibition this year, however, lies in its 
domestic subjects, and first among these we must place Sir Edwin 
Landseer’s ‘ Flood in the Highlands’ (106). The family, the domestic 
pets, the wreck of household goods, all huddled together on the roof 
of the cottage, and the mother looking out at some distant objeet with 
horror-stricken eyes, scarcely heeding the baby in her arms; the little 
boy pointing in the same direction in wild dismay—is it the father out 
there battling with the swelling waters ?—while the old blind man sits 
in statue-like stillness wrapt in his plaid, scarcely conscious of danger. 
How natural is all this! And then the struggling and drowning ox, just 
beyond the door that is breaking from its hinges, while in the smooth 
water in front, the beautiful ducks are floating just as on a summer 
pond, and the dead goat, and the dogs—especially the one who seems 
to know that the flood is rising, and who is looking round with half- 
human eyes—but above all, that touching trait of nature, the poor 
hare, seeking a refuge in the thatch, unmindful of the enemies around 
her, but now all alike involved in acommon danger! It is a wonder- 
fully fine picture—fine, because so perfectly natural. We have been 
really vexed to hear the frequent complaint that the picture is bewil- 
dering. Why, is not the subject itself bewildering? Is it not bewil- 
dering to think what may be the fate of that poor family huddled on 
the frail thatch, that seems even now giving way ? 

Mr. Hook gives us four pictures, all excellent ; for ourselves we con- 
fess an especial liking to his ‘bit’ of landscape, ‘The Valley on the 
Moor’ (301). The simple beauty of this truly English scene, the 
grass of so rich a green—as it always is in a moorland valley—the 
breezy freshness of the sky, render it indeed a gem. ‘ Whose bread is 
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on the waters’ (22), and ‘Stand clear’ (186), are both admirable— 
the sea, painted with such loving touches, and the fisher-boys such 
thorough English lads ; and then that ‘illustration of Tennyson,’ as it has 
been called, although it is not strictly so (408), the fisher-boy and his 
sister—that grand sea, and the white sail in the far distance, and the 
molten emerald of the nearer waters, into which the girl dips her arm! 
—the poetry of painting is indeed here. A different sea scene Mr. 
O’Neil gives us in his ‘ Volunteer’ (223) ; for it is a wrecked vessel, 
and amid the wailing and terror of the women and children, a gallant 
seaman has volunteered to go off to the shore. The picture is a good 
one; but, from the subject, is deficient in the varied interest of his 
‘Eastward ho,’ and the ‘ Return.’ We cannot join in the general 
admiration of Mr. Solomon’s ‘ Drowned! drowned! (478); it is too 
melodramatic. The waterman holding the drowned girl, and the girl 
with the basket of violets, and the pale victim, are good; but the 
masquerade revellers are mere lay-figures, and the foremost is too atti- 
tudinizing for horror-stricken surprise. It is, however, very effectively 
painted, and we could scarcely have imagined that the policeman’s 
* bull’s eye’ would have produced so Rembrandt-like an effect. Among 
domestic scenes of more pleasing character, Mr. Cope’s mother with 
the child at prayer on her lap is admirably painted ; but is too deficient 
in interest. Much better is a small picture by a Danish lady, Madame 
Jerichau; ‘The Darling Baby,’ the interior of a Norwegian cottage, 
and a huge wooden cradle, around which four little children are 
gathered, anxiously peeping at ‘ baby,’ while the eldest lays her finger 
on her lip, and hushes their noisy admiration. We have some good 
paintings by ladies in this year’s exhibition. Miss E. Osborne’s 
*Governess’ (405) must not be passed over. The story is well told, 
and the expression of low-born spite in the mother, and the sulky 
stubbornness of the darling boy, are admirably given, and contrast well 
with the cool, dignified expression of the much-enduring ‘ governess.’ 
It is worth while to remark, too, how every accessory is made to tell 
the story of wealth suddenly acquired, and lavished by ignorant vul- 
garity. From the glaring, ill-assorted colours of the carpet to the 
red flaunting bow on the tawdry lace cap, every article of dress and 
furniture is in strict keeping—this reminds us of Hogarth. There are 
many excellent pictures which we have not space to notice; from 
among these we, however, must except Mr. Brett’s ‘ Hedger’ (360), 
although it is for the landscape that we notice it. We could well 
consent to the figures being left out, and their place supplied by a 
hedge, as beautifully painted as the primrose bank and the masses of 
rich blue hyacinths beneath. 

Among the landscapes, Mr. A. W. Hunt’s ‘ Flood and Wind at the 
head of a Welsh Pass’ (505), stands very high; and Mr. Redgrave’s 
two pictures of the ‘Children in the Wood’ are delightful studies of 
forest scenery. Very different is the scene Mr. Cook has painted, ‘ Zhe 
Terror, in the Ice of the Frozen Strait’ (240)—those large masses of 
ice that seem about to crush the vessel, and the dull red of the setting 
sun casting those strange ghastly blue shadows! Cooper’s fine picture, 
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the Huguenot lord and his lady. There is certainly great apparent 

similarity, but the present is a less solemn version of the story. There 

is more of a pout on the beautiful face of the German girl, and more 

of determination in the little hand placed on the lock of the door ; 

but we doubt whether the many who crowded round this picture paid 

much attention to the expressive faces. As far as we could judge, the 

white satin dress, so marvellously painted, seemed to carry away all 

the admiration. For those who delight in satin and point lace, Mr. 

Phillip has, however, provided a treat in the ‘ Marriage of the Princess 

Royal’ (58); but it would be most unjust toa most careful and pro- 

mising artist, did we not also say that this work exhibits far higher 

merits than the mere accurate rendering of court costume. It is an 

admirable picture, one of the best of its kind; still, we greatly prefer 

his diploma picture, ‘ Prayer’ (168), where two dark-eyed Spanish girls 

are seen, the one carelessly flirting with her fan, the other with 
uplifted eyes, in which the heavy tear-drops are gathering. We 
regret to meet with but one picture by Mr. Egg, and this scarcely 
worthy of the painter who last year gave us the victor of Naseby in 
the hushed silence of his tent wrestling for a blessing. His picture 
this year is Petruchio in simulated wrath sweeping away the dinner, 
while the serving men, but especially poor Katherine, look on quite 

hast. 

“eThe great strength of the exhibition this year, however, lies in its 
domestic subjects, and first among these we must place Sir Edwin 
Landseer’s ‘ Flood in the Highlands’ (106). The family, the domestic 
pets, the wreck of household goods, all huddled together on the roof 
of the cottage, and the mother looking out at some distant objeet with 
horror-stricken eyes, scarcely heeding the baby in her arms; the little 
boy pointing in the same direction in wild dismay—is it the father out 
there battling with the swelling waters >—while the old blind man sits 
in statue-like stillness wrapt in his plaid, scarcely conscious of danger. 
How natural is all this! And then the struggling and drowning ox, just 
beyond the door that is breaking from its hinges, while in the smooth 
water in front, the beautiful ducks are floating just as on a summer 
pond, and the dead goat, and the dogs—especially the one who seems 
to know that the flood is rising, and who is looking round with half- 
human eyes—but above all, that touching trait of nature, the poor 
hare, seeking a refuge in the thatch, unmindful of the enemies around 
her, but now all alike involved in acommon danger! It is a wonder- 
fully fine picture—fine, because so perfectly natural. We have been 
really vexed to hear the frequent complaint that the picture is bewil- 
dering. Why, is not the subject itself bewildering? Is it not bewil- 
dering to think what may be the fate of that poor family huddled on 
the frail thatch, that seems even now giving way ?P 

Mr. Hook gives us four pictures, all excellent; for ourselves we con- 
fess an especial liking to his ‘bit’ of landscape, ‘The Valley on the 
Moor’ (301). The simple beauty of this truly English scene, the 
grass of so rich a green—as it always is in a moorland valley—the 
breezy freshness of the sky, render it indeed a gem. ‘ Whose bread is 
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on the waters’ (22), and ‘Stand clear’ (186), are both admirable— 
the sea, painted with such loving touches, and the fisher-boys such 
thorough English lads ; and then that ‘illustration of Tennyson,’ as it has 
been called, although it is not strictly so (408), the fisher-boy and his 
sister—that grand sea, and the white sail in the far distance, and the 
molten emerald of the nearer waters, into which the girl dips her arm! 
—the poetry of painting is indeed here. A different sea scene Mr. 
O’Neil gives us in his ‘ Volunteer’ (223) ; for it is a wrecked vessel, 
and amid the wailing and terror of the women and children, a gallant 
seaman has volunteered to go off to the shore. The picture is a good 
one; but, from the subject, is deficient in the varied interest of his 
‘Eastward ho,’ and the ‘Return. We cannot join in the general 
admiration of Mr. Solomon’s ‘ Drowned! drowned!’ (478); it is too 
melodramatic. The waterman holding the drowned girl, and the girl 
with the basket of violets, and the pale victim, are good; but the 
masquerade revellers are mere lay-figures, and the foremost is too atti- 
tudinizing for horror-stricken surprise. It is, however, very effectively 
painted, and we could scarcely have imagined that the policeman’s 
* bull’s eye’ would have produced so Rembrandt-like an effect. Among 
domestic scenes of more pleasing character, Mr. Cope’s mother with 
the child at prayer on her lap is admirably painted ; but is too deficient 
in interest. Much better is a small picture by a Danish lady, Madame 
Jerichau ; ‘The Darling Baby,’ the interior of a Norwegian cottage, 
and a huge wooden cradle, around which four little children are 
gathered, anxiously peeping at ‘ baby,’ while the eldest lays her finger 
on her lip, and hushes their noisy admiration. We have some good 

aintings by ladies in this year’s exhibition. Miss E. Osborne’s 
‘Governess’ (405) must not be passed over. The story is well told, 
and the expression of low-born spite in the mother, and the sulky 
stubbornness of the darling boy, are admirably given, and contrast well 
with the cool, dignified expression of the much-enduring ‘ governess.’ 
It is worth while to remark, too, how every accessory is made to tell 
the story of wealth suddenly acquired, and lavished by ignorant vul- 
garity. From the glaring, ill-assorted colours of the carpet to the 
red flaunting bow on the tawdry lace cap, every article of dress and 
furniture is in strict keeping—this reminds us of Hogarth. There are 
many excellent pictures which we have not space to notice; from 
among these we, however, must except Mr. Brett’s ‘Hedger’ (360), 
although it is for the landscape that we notice it. We could well 
consent to the figures being left out, and their place supplied by a 
hedge, as beautifully painted as the primrose bank and the masses of 
rich blue hyacinths beneath. 

Among the landscapes, Mr. A. W. Hunt’s ‘ Flood and Wind at the 
head of a Welsh Pass’ (505), stands very high; and Mr. Redgrave’s 
two pictures of the ‘Children in the Wood’ are delightful studies of 
forest scenery. Very different is the scene Mr. Cook has painted, ‘ Zhe 
Terror, in the Ice of the Frozen Strait’ (240)—those large masses of 
ice that seem about to crush the vessel, and the dull red of the setting 
sun casting those strange ghastly blue shadows! Cooper’s fine picture, 
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‘Crossing Newbiggin Moor in a Snowdrift’ (227), must not be over- 
looked ; never has the wild swirl of a snow-storm been more truthfully 
given. We have not space to refer to many other landscapes well de- 
serving a word of praise. We must not, however, pass over Miss A. M. 
Mutrie’s ‘ Where the Bee sucks,’ which, although not claiming the 
title, has more real landscape beauty than scores of landscapes of high 
retensions. Her sister’s exquisite flowers too deserve the highest praise. 
Tittle can be said of the sculpture. Bell’s model for the bronze statue 
of ‘Homer’ is good, and there are two or three single figures also, 
which deserve a favourable notice. 
There is one picture now exhibiting, about which much has been said, 
and much more might still be said, but to which, after all, no descrip- 
tion can do justice. The reader will probably be aware that we refer 
to Holman Hunt’s ‘Finding of the Saviour in the Temple.” The 
nobleness of the conception, the care bestowed on the minutest details, 
the exquisite feeling for colour, the delicate finish—all these have been 
remarked upon by art-critics, who, however diverse in their opinion on 
other subjects, have on this all alike used the language of high admi- 
ration, and justly so, for not in vain has been the eighteen months’ 
sojourn in Palestine, or the six long years of study for this picture alone, 
when a work that must rank among the highest treasures of art is the 
result. It were easy to point out the subtle and exquisite harmonies 
of colour, the more exquisite beauty of the chief figure, the 
varied expression of the doctors, the wonderful subordination of every 
detail to the main subject; but, though easy, it were vain, for only by 
secing it can the reader obtain an adequate idea of this truly noble 
work, 


SCIENCE. 


Geological Gossip ; or, Stray Chapters on Earth and Ocean, By Pro- 
Sessor D. T. AnsteD, M.A., F.R.S. London: Routledge, Warne, and 
Routledge. 1860.—Under this modest title we have a series of attrac- 
tive articles on various scientific questions. ‘There are papers on water 
and its circulation through the air as well as upon the earth; on the 
surface of the sea and its depths; on the interior of Africa and Aus- 
tralia; on earthquakes and volcanos ; on human remains in caverns and 
the antiquity of the race; on coal fields and gold deposits, on water- 
~~ and artificial stone, besides other topics of considerable interest. 

we mistake not some of these articles are to be found—in substance 
at least—in the National Review and other periodicals, but here they 
are presented in a more popular shape, and will afford easy and agree- 
able reading for all classes of the community. We are not, of course, 
pa eg to express our full concurrence in every opinion which the 
author has propounded. We have little faith, for example, in the in- 
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ferences deduced from the ‘flint implements’ found at Abbeville and 
St. Acheul, and, having seen some of them, should hardly feel war- 
ranted in assuming them to be of human workmanship, even if they 
had been discovered in a bed of gravel not older than the Christian 
era. It is scarcely logical to say that ‘ one tenth part of the testimony 
‘ produced would have sufficed to admit almost any statement in general 
‘ science,” We must proportion the quantity of evidence required to the 
quantity of resistance to be overcome: we should at once believe any 
captain who came home and said that he had seen a shark on his voyage ; 
but if he told us that he had fallen in with the great sea-serpent, we 
fancy that Professor Ansted, certainly Professor Owen, would entertain 
some doubts, though the statement were subscribed by the whole ship’s 
crew. In fact, there are not only negative obstacles to be vanquished, 
but positive discrepancies to be explained. The mere fact that these 
doubtful ‘implements’ have been found in such prodigious numbers in 
certain districts—and yet wholly unaccompanied by any other relics or 
symptoms of human existence—is a serious and, in the present state of 
the question, an insurmountable objection. We cannot agree with the 
author that M. Boucher de Perthes’ reply is particularly ‘ pertinent,’ 
and certainly it is anything but conclusive. ait and see, is the sub- 
stance of his injunction: the discovery of human remains must take 
place—the skeletons are somewhere in thousands ; and then the French- 
man proceeds to argue from the abundance of the implements to the 
abundance of the pre-Adamite population, forgetting that these are 
just the points which increase the difficulty, and render the absence of. 
other human tokens utterly unintelligible. Most cordially, however, we 
can commend this pleasing and unpretending volume. 

The Seven Sisters of Sleep. By M.C.Cooxe. London: James 
Blackwood. 1860,—The ladies introduced under this fanciful title are 
the chief narcotics,—tobacco, opium, hemp, betel, coca, thorn-apple, 
and amanita. The work is written in a playful vein, and abounds in 
humorous touches. It is a lively, entertaining production, and the 
reader will not be likely to receive a visit from any of the soporific 
sisterhood whilst engaged upon its pages. 

The Curiosities of Science. Second Series. By Jonn Tramps, F.S.A. 
London: Kent and Co. 1860.—It is a fine thing to be able to pick 
out the plums from any subject, and a still finer to be able to arrange 
them in a dainty dish fit to set before a king. Mr. Timbs is very 
expert at the first process, but it does not form part of his design to 
attempt the latter operation. His business is to select the most strik- 
ing facts he can discover in the recent publications on science, and 
serve them up without the interposition of any original matter, or 
even without any particular scheme of classification. The result is a 
pleasant and attractive medley, abounding in scraps of piquant infor- 
mation, and affording the general reader an agreeable though neces- 
sarily a superficial insight into the progress of modern discovery. The 
present work is more especially devoted to chemistry—the chemistry 
of metals, poisons, fi manufactures, physiology, &c.; but it in- 
cludes many other topics, and is opened by a collection of racy jottings 
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respecting those hapless, life-wasting individuals, the alchemists. Books 
such as these are just the publications which are likeliest to excite an 
interest in science: they stimulate, if they do not positively create, an 
appetite for knowledge. 

British Ferns and their Allies: an Abridgment of the ‘ Popular 
History of British Ferns,’ and comprising the Ferns, Club-Mosses, 
Pepperworts, and Horsetails. By Tuomas Moors, F.L.S., &c. London : 
Routledge, Warne, and Routledge. 1860.—The study of native ferns 
has become quite popular of late. That such humble vegetables— 
destitute as they are of flowers, and exhibiting no guaieties of hue— 
should have found their way into respectable apartments may seem 
rather surprising at first. Of course it is impossible to predict what 
Fashion may take under her wing: she may think it proper, for aught 
we know, to grow dandelions or to breed cockroaches, before long. 
But in ferns there is, at any rate, an elegance of form which attracts 
the eye, and a peculiarity of structure and fructification which interests 
the mind. This little work is well fitted to guide the studies of persons 
who may have fallen in love with plants of this description. It is 
simple, orderly, and business-like; it is illustrated with numerous 
woodcuts ; and as it has the merit of being exceedingly cheap, let no 
one go out to botanize amongst ferns without carrying a copy of this 
production in his pocket. 

Handbook of Geological Terms and Geology. By Davin Page, 
F.G.8. Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons. 1860.—A 
carefully-executed work. The matter is alphabetically arranged. Under 
i} each word the reader finds the definition and such popular explanations 
, as he generally requires im the first instance, and in the succeeding 
sentences the abstruser information which the advanced student, or even 
professed geologist may wish to have spread before him in a compact and 
manageable form. Mr. Page’s previous works have prepared him for 
this well-conceived and well-constructed publication. It contains a 
number of chemical, mineralogical, geological, and zoological tables, 
which add materially to the usefulness of the volume. 

The Autobiography of a Gossamer Spider: his Adventures, Reflec- 
tions, ¥e.; forming a Key to the Habits and Economy of the whole 
Spider Tribe. By Micuarn Westcorr. With an Introduction by 
Wit11am Kipp, Esq. London: Groombridge and Sons.—This little 
production forms one of a series of treatises which have been most 
happily designed. Nothing can be more likely to interest a reader in 
the habits of a creature than the exhibition of its daily life thrown into 
a biographical form. The writer’s object is to divest the study of 
natural history of many of its technical ‘terrors,’ and to present his 
information in the most pleasing and intelligible shape. Well has he 
succeeded. A child may read this little work and be charmed as well 
as instructed. . 

Letters from Alabama (U.S.), Chiefly relating to Natural History. 
By Henry Gossz, F.R.S. London: Morgan and Chase.— 
This book is the result of a seven or eight months’ residence in the 
State of Alabama. Mr. Gosse, as might be expected, looked about him 
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with the eye of a naturalist. And a keen eye, too, he has for every 

thing which is curious or uncommon. He writes with great freedom 

and vivacity, and, as his book is well-laden with information, we run 

— in saying that it ought to be read by lounger and thinker 
e. 


Renewed Arctic Search for Journals, Records, or other Traces of the 
lost Franklin Expedition. By W. Parker Snow. London. 1860.— 
Though this is a mere pamphlet, we direct attention to it because the 
subject is still one of melancholy interest. Mr. Snow is not satisfied 
with the results of the recent search. He thinks that more certain 
information may be procured respecting the latter hours of the Franklin 
Expedition, and that some records, or written memorials, must have 
been left for the instruction of future explorers. A single document, 
it is well known, was the only thing in the nature of a despatch which 
the crew of the Fox succeeded in recovering. That many such were 
deposited it is reasonable to presume, positive injunctions having been 
given to this effect; but as the ground was sheeted with snow and ice 
when M‘Clintock’s search was conducted, it is not surprising that so 
few traces of the missing adventurers should have been detected. 
Captain Parker Snow proposes that the region should be ransacked 
during the summer months, when the soil is stripped of its covering. 
It must be remembered that the fate of 105 persons who landed at 
Point Victory in April, 1848, under Captain Crozier, has not been 
elucidated by the recent expedition. Three skeletons have been found ; 
but even assuming that these belonged to the band in question, we 
have to account for upwards of a hundred of our gallant countrymen. 
From other evidence it appears that two years afterwards (1850) forty 
strangers were seen making their way towards the Fish River. ‘ What 
‘is likely [says the writer] is that in the summer of 1848 they found 
‘open water for their boats, and went away to the westward (or, at all 
‘ events, one party did), and tried to reach the Mackenzie, or Peel River. 
‘Some may have perished; some have gone another way than by the 
‘ coast, possibly by a direct channel yet undiscovered by us ; and, finally, 
‘being unsuccessful in their western route, they return to the eastward 
‘for Fish River, and perhaps a few of them towards Lancaster Sound, 
‘or the channels leading into Baffin’s Bay ; in fact, to any place where a 
‘hope of relief and where good hunting would be presented.’ Now, we 
believe the general impression to be that no more lives should be 
perilled in the inquiry. The lapse of time renders it extremely im- 
probable that a single member of the Expedition still survives: the 
discovery of other relics, and the acquisition of still more explicit 
details would be a result of thrilling interest, but the authorities think 
it unwise to sanction any further hazards simply for the gratification 
of public curiosity. From personal intercourse with Captain Snow we 
know that he still clings to the belief that some of the explorers may 
still be in existence amongst the Esquimaux, and that the rescue of a 
single man would be worth any amount of exertion. Certainly if the 
search is to be renewed, Mr. Snow is just the individual to prosecute it 
with vigour and finality. He has served an apprenticeship amongst 
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the icebergs of the north, having been second in command of the 
Prince Albert Discovery Ship. He proved his sagacity by suggesting 
a plan of exploration as far back as January, 1850; which, had it been 
carried into execution, might have put the searchers at once upon the 
trail of Franklin’s band at a time when it appears certain that some 
were alive. He demonstrated his interest in the original Expedition 
by offering himself as a volunteer; so that, had his proposal been 
accepted, he would have formed part of the great mystery himself. 
He has lived a life of adventure, and therefore knows how to grapple 
with danger. Should he succeed in his appeal to the public, and 
weather the perils of the search, there is every reason to believe that 
he will effect something conclusive with regard to this mournful 
problem. We should add that these proposals are presented to the 
wee under the auspices of a committee, consisting of Sir Walter C. 
revelyan, Dr. Norton Shaw, Mr. Barrow, and Dr. Hodgkin. - 


THEOLOGY. 


‘A Treatise on Metaphysics, chiefly in Reference to Revealed Religion. 
By the Rev. Joun H. Macmanon, M.A. 8vo. Bell and Daldy.— 
This is a treatise based on a wide compass of learning, and the result 
of much patient thought. The ground taken by the author, though 
taken some while since, and independently, is very much that taken by 
Mansel. The first chapter treats of the ‘Origin of Speculation,’ the 
second is on ‘ The Chaldaic Metaphysics,’ and the third is on ‘The 
Greek Philosophy ;’ then follows ‘ Metaphysics and Revealed Theo- 
logy,’ involving discussions on Materiality and Immateriality, the 
Supreme Being and Subordinate Beings, the Divine Potentiality, 
Activity, and Dassistty, and the Limits of Metaphysical Science. Of 
the caution and discrimination which the author has brought to his 
investigations, the reader may form some judgment from the following 
passage 

‘In pointing to Revelation, as involving a standard of measurement 
for the limits of Metaphysical Science, I by no means intend to exag- 
gerate the harmony subsisting between Revelation and Speculation, 
or to sacrifice the strict and proper end designed in the system of 
supra-natural Religion, as such. We cannot therefore be too careful to 
acquire correct sentiments as to how far it comes within the scope of 
Revealed Religion to disclose theories of Ontology. This, however, 
has been mainly overlooked by those who have from time to time 
sought to create a regular line of coincidence between Faith and Philo- 
sophy ; and the noxious result flowing therefrom may be explained in 
the few following statements :— 

‘To realize a complete and compact union between Philosophy and 
Faith has been the fond aim of many a pious and learned Christian, and 
has occupied the attention of mankind from almost the Apostolic age 
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downwards. It was an effort to reconcile the two beyond what was 
really practicable that first invested the heavenly doctrines of Jesus 
with that rationalistic aspect which they were forced to assume in the 
hands of the Neo-platonists, and of the German schools of Theology 
in modern days. But in all such efforts may be generated the most 
gross misconceptions as to the end proposed and answered in a Reve- 
lation of God’s will to man. In setting the Bible beside systems of 
earthly knowledge we should bear in mind that the primary object of 
the Holy Scriptures is not to enunciate the principles of science, but to 
teach men religion. If, however, over-zealous and misguided Chris- 
tians forget this, Revelation is not on that account to suffer. Surely, 
I say, Revelation is not to suffer because we choose—through perhaps 
the praiseworthy desire of enshrining Christ in the heart of humanity 
—to overburden it with a responsibility with which the Almighty, 
its Author, in nowise intends to invest it. And this should elucidate 
for us the proper place which Holy Scripture ought to occupy in rela- 
tion to scientific questions, and that it is with regard to theological con- 
troversies or doctrines that we are to subscribe to the Bible its lawful 
supremacy as a tribunal of opinion. At the same time—as appears 
from the earlier chapters of this work—there is ground for allowing the 
judgment of Scripture to be heard in the case of those questions in 
Philosophy that are comprehended within the province of Theology, 
or even hover upon its confines.’ (pp. 360, 361.) 


Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. By Avaustus THonvck, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Halle. 8vo. TT. and T. 
Clark.—On no book of Scripture does the cultivated and devout reader 
need the aid of an adequate commentary more than on the Gospel by 
St. John; and there is no book which demands from the man who 
would really expound it, so rich a compass of mental and spiritual quali- 
fication. Dr. Tholuck is the man of all men the most competent to this 
task, and here he has performed it. This volume has passed through 
seven editions in Germany; it is now made accessible to the English 
reader, and its readers among us, we trust, will be many. 

Commentary on Ecclesiastes; with other Treatises. By E. W. 
Hena@stenBerG, D.D. ‘Translated by D. W.Srmon. 8vo. T. and 
T. Clark.—The startling point to many persons in this volume will be 
that Hengstenberg does not account the Book of Ecclesiastes as the 
work of Solomon, but supposes it to have been written at the time when 
the Persians exercised dominion over the Hebrews. In other respects, 
the aim of the author is to show that the book is inspired, and worthy, 
by its teaching, of the place assigned to it. Hengstenberg discourses 
in the Introduction about what has been written by Rationalist and 
Pietist as to the author of the book, and as to its drift, to which we 
must refer the reader. 

The Works of John Angell James. “Edited by his Son. Vol. II. 
Hamilton.—This volume consists of sermons preached on special occa- 
sions. Several of them, we believe, have not been before published, 
and the rest exist only in a scattered form, 
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A Commentary on the Book of Psalms. By Wiu11aM DE Burau, 
D.D. Two vols., 8vo. Hodge, Smith, and Co.—Dr. Burgh describes 
his commentary as ‘ critical, devotional, and prophetical.’ It is cha- 
racterized by the highly Messianic and Evangelical tone of its interpre- 
tations, many of these sacred songs being regarded as pointing to a 
future restoration of the Jews, and to a second advent of the Redeemer, 
to be the manifest, and not as at present the invisible, Head of his 
Church. Dr. Burgh pushes this mode of interpretation to an extent 
which we cannot follow; but he is a man of piety and learning, and 
has written much which every man of sense and of devout feeling must 
approve. 

Is it not Written? By Evwarp S. Prycz, B.A. Smith, Elder, 
and Co.—This is the title of a volume of two hundred and fifty pages, 
in which the points at issue between Romanists and Protestants are 
examined carefully and candidly, in the light of Scripture. The first 
chapter treats of the authority of Scripture, the next of the right of 
private judgment, and then follow discussions concerning the Church, 
justification, supremacy of the Pope, transubstantiation, the mass, 
purgatory, and idolatry. Romanists themselves, we fear, rarely 
touch such books; but Protestants often need such help, and there 
are many indirect ways in which such discussions become useful. Our 
only fear for Mr. Pryce is, that on such a subject he will not get the 
attention and encouragement he deserves. 

Seed-time and Harvest of Ragged Schools; or, a Third Plea, with 
New Editions of the First and Second Pleas. By Tuomas GuTurtz, 
D.D.—Dr. Guthrie is a man to think of whom one becomes weary of 
humanity, and ready to say all men are liars. He has a noble heart— 
brave to heroism—tender as womanhood. Here he is at his old work, 
‘remembering the forgotten, attending to the neglected, visiting the 
forsaken.’ If you would know what there is in great cities that needs 
mending, ask Dr. Guthrie, and he will tell you. If you would know 
what you may do in some measure to cleanse the Augean stables he 
can lay bare to you, he will tell you of many things you may do; but 
he will admonish you to be sure and make yourself felt as the friend of 
Ragged Schools. If you have not read these ‘pleas’ for Ragged 
Schools, good reader, get the book and read them forthwith. 

A Compendium of Biblical Criticism on the Canonical Books of the 
Holy Scriptures. By Freprrtck Sargent. 8vo. Longman.—In 
reading the introduction to this volume we could not but regret that 
the author should have brought a style so verbose and stilted to such 
a subject. It would be bad on any subject; it is especially so on one 
of this nature, where all you desire is clearness and simplicity. ‘ What 
is required,’ says Mr. Sargent, ‘is a more concise adjustment of parts, 
‘and digest of the whole; a more judicious reconcilement of differential 
‘ opinions, and attainable certitude of dubitative conclusions,’ Lexi- 
phanes himself could hardly mend such a sentence. In the body of 
the work there is less room for display of this sort, though it crops 
out even there too frequently. It should be acknowledged, however, 
that Mr. Sargent has brought together a good deal of sound and 
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valuable criticism, such as may be of assistance to those who are not 
likely to become students of more thorough and profound works on 
the subject. 

History of the Christian Church to the Reformation. From the 
German of Professor Kurtz. With Emendations and Additions by 
the Rev. Atrrep Epersneim, Pu.D. T. and T. Clark.—This volume, 
from the German of Professor Kurtz, brings the history of the Church 
down to the Reformation. It is intended to be sufficiently compre- 
hensive to serve for reference, and sufficiently condensed to form a 
suitable manual and text-book for students. The work is highly 
analytical in its form, treating separately concerning polity, worship, 
doctrine, literature, religious life, &c., presenting admirable summaries 
of matter under all their divisions, and pointing to the best autho- 
rities. Dr. Edersheim has done more than translate his author—he 
has supplemented the volume, and omitted some slight portions of it, 
so as to give it adaptation to the English reader. 

An Estimate of the Antecedent Probability of the Christian Religion, 
and its Main Doctrines. By J. Writs, D.D., M.R.LA. Hodge, 
Smith, and Co.—This volume consists of an introduction, and of six 
sermons preached in Trinity College, Dublin. Dr. Wills shows his 
mastery of his subject by his power of simplifying the trains of 
thought relating to it. It is an interesting theme, this antecedent 
probability of the Christian religion. The ascertained wants of man 
imply the desirableness, and we may almost say the certainty, of some 
such intervention on his behalf. Dr. Wills shows that what it would 
be good should be, really is. The following passage from the close of 
the volume will serve to show the drift of the author :— 


‘ All that is known of man, and the entire records of the progress 
of nations, manifest both the fact and the necessity of an original 
communication of some kind with his Creator; the absence of the 
essential instincts of life and self-preservation must (as I have shown) 
prove the necessity of Divine instruction. The very existence of 
heathen superstitions, germinating from some primary source ; the 
known progress of error; the unbroken transmission of our religious 
tradition, sufficient to account for all without any discernible breach 
of continuity, and this one a main instrument of human progress in 
its highest advances ; all seem to lead to the presumption that in this 
central and continuous element of civilization the secret of man’s 
destiny should find its true solution. 

‘ To answer the conditions thus ascertained, a further and more par- 
ticular inquiry into the nature and actual state of man is followed out, 
to find what antecedently should be the main conditions of the 
religion thus affirmed. From this it appears that the present state of 
man is a state of manifest disorder, irreconcilable with any idea of 
original design ; and that, therefore, any true religion must distinctly 
recognise, account for, and offer a remedial scheme. For then the 
atonement, spiritual aid, and the moral system of the Gospel are shown 
to satisfy the essential condition. 
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* With the higher expiatory provision for the redemption of man, 
some instruction and discipline for the moral reformation of his 
affections perverted by the ‘god of this world,’ was essentially to be 
wished for. Next, then, we discover a moral scheme ble to the 
nature, yet above the invention, of man.’ (pp. 160-165. 


Pentateuchism Analytically Treated, Vol.1.,Genesis. John Chap- 
man.—The author of this volume assigns many reasons for not 
receiving the Pentateuch as wholly trustworthy, and for interpreting 
it in great part on mythical, and not on literal principles. Its narra- 
tive is to him a mixture of myth and history, of true and false ; and 
he is at great pains to sift the one from the other, and with no great 
measure of success. We have seen books of the sort before, and the 
men who come after us will see them. 

The Annotated Paragraph Bible, containing the Old and New 
Testaments, according to the Authorized Version, arranged in Para- 
graphs and Parallelisms, with Explanatory Notes, Prefaces to the 
several Books, and an entirely New Selection of References to Parallel 
and Illustrative Passages. Religious Tract Society.—This substantial 
and beautiful volume is at length completed. The parts of which it 
is composed have long been in circulation. We have given the title 
at length, because it describes fully the combination of utility and 
excellence which has been aimed at in the publication. The reader 
should peruse it, to know the sort of work that is here placed within 
his reach. We cite what is said concerning the Explanatory Notes 
and the Preface. 


‘In the preparation of the Expranatory Norss the chief objects 
have been, to give improved renderings in many instances where our 
present translation appears incorrect or faulty—to elucidate what is 
difficult or obscure—to bring out the true meaning and force of the 
text—to illustrate the language of the sacred writers, by references to 
the manners, customs, geography, and history of the countries and of the 
times in which the events of the Bible occurred—to show the harmony 
and mutual connexion subsisting between different parts of the in- 
spired writings, and the progressive development of Divine truth—and, 
_ in short, in every practicable way, so far as the limits would allow, to 
promote the right understanding of the Scriptures. In order to this, 
the help of the ablest and most judicious Biblical crities and com- 
mentators has been diligently sought ; and the endeavour has been to 
give in a small compass, in a condensed, but at the same time con- 
venient and popular form, the substance of what the learning and piety 
—e ages have contributed to the elucidation of the word of 

‘The Preraces to the respective books contain an account, so far 
as authentic information is possessed, of their origin and their authors, 
with a description of their scope and contents; in preparing which, 
one aim, among others, has been to attain the objects described by 
Bishop Percy in the preface to his Key to the New Testament ;—A 
clear introductory illustration of the several books, showing the design 
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of their writers, the nature of their contents, and whatsoever else is 
previously necessary to their being read with understanding, is a work 
that, if well executed, must prove the best of commentaries, and 
frequently supersede the want of any. Like an intelligent guide, 
it directs the reader right at his first setting out, and thereby 
saves him the trouble of much after inquiry; or, like a map of the 
country through which he is to travel, if consulted beforehand, it 
gives him a general view of the journey, and prevents his being after- 
wards lost and bewildered.’ 


The Divine Life in Man. By James Batpwin Brown, B.A. 
Second Edition.—This second edition of Mr. Brown’s volume reiterates 
nearly everything exceptionable in the first. The following letter, re- 
lating to a portion of its preface, has been published elsewhere. Its 
contents will sufficiently indicate why it should appear in our pages. 


‘Srr,—I have this morning received a copy of the Rev. James 
Baldwin Brown’s preface to the second edition of his volume of sermons. 
As I expected, Mr. Brown has endeavoured to make the most of an 
oversight in a brief note attached to my review of his book in the last 
number of the British Quarterly. I became aware of the error soon 
after the Review was issued, and should have taken care to explain and 
correct it if no public notice had been taken of it. In the note re- 
ferred to, I have cited a passage on Justification as from Augustine, 
which was in fact from Melancthon. The explanation is this :— 

‘1. The passage is from Hagenbach (Hist. Doc., ii. 268), but I did 
not take it at the time from its connexion in that work; had I so 
done, and been capable of reading English, I must have seen at a 
glance that the historian is there describing the doctrine of Justifica- 
tion as held by the Protestants of the sixteenth century, and that to 
suppose the language of Augustine to have been cited for that purpose 
would have been simply absurd. 

‘2. The language of Melancthon on the Augsburg Confession, 
which I have cited, would never have been adduced by me as the 
language of Augustine, had I not known at the time that, in that Con- 
fession, written by Melancthon, there is more than one citation from 
Augustine, intended to show that the great African father was at one 
with the reformed divines at Augsburg on the article of Justification. 
The passage which I transcribed from my memoranda was transcribed 
in the full belief that it was one of those citations. 

‘3. It should be observed that no wrong has been done to Mr. 
Brown by this error, since, if it be Melancthon who speaks thus foren- 
sically in setting forth the faith of the Augsburg divines on the doc- 
trine of Justification, these are the men who affirm that Augustine 
has spoken to the same effect. Mr. Brown, accordingly, might have 
been silent on this point and have suffered nothing. His flourish about 
the affair is not wise. It is a revelation of temper, and nothing more. 
If it is a pleasant thing to Mr. Brown to suppose me so ignorant as 
not to know that ‘ Augustane’ could not mean Augustine, I shall say 
nothing to disturb him in the enjoyment of that pleasure. 
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‘4. But I have said that the doctrine of Justification in the forensic 

sense,—that is, Justification without works and simply by faith,—was 
taught by Augustine, and by other divines after him; and Mr. Brown 
supposes that the ‘mere tyros in the history of human thought’ will 
read such a statement with wonder. Very likely, seeing they are 
‘mere tyros.’ If Mr. Brown thinks thus, he has a right to speak 
thus, but he ought not so to have thought. Here is the language of 
the Augsburg Confession,—that is, the language of Luther, of Me- 
lancthon, and of the scholarship of Protestant Germany in their time, 
on this point. Treating of faith and works, these authorities say :— 
' £“'This doctrine of faith is handled by Paul in almost every epistle. 
‘Ye are saved by faith, and that not of yourselves; it is the gift of 
‘God, not of works,’ &c. (Ephes. ii. 8,9.) And, lest any here should 
‘ cavil that we bring in a new-founded interpretation, this whole cause is 
‘under-propped with testimonies of the Fathers. Augustine doth in 
‘many volumes defend grace and the righteousness of faith against the 
‘merit of works.’ (Hall’s Harmony of Confessions, pp. 184-186.) 

‘Now, it is no doubt true that Anselm dealt with the doctrine of 

Justification, as Mr. Brown says, and with the doctrine of Atonement 
too, after a more scientific manner than his predecessors, and that 
Augustine often uses the word ‘ Justification’ in the sense of making 
righteous. But that is not the whole truth, and the Church and the 
world have never been sent so successfully upon the devil’s track as 
by means of half-truths. Augustine often preached Justification in 
the sense of making righteous, but he also often preached it in the 
sense of accounting righteous—that is, in the forensic sense, as well as 
in what some men may be inclined to describe as the ethical or spiritual 
sense. 
‘Dr. Newman, when he was a great authority in Oxford, and no 
friend to Protestant doctrine in any form, published a volume of 
learned discourses on Justification, and the following passage from one 
of his notes presents in few words his view of the real history of this 
doctrine :— 

‘*T observe, then, that the point is not whether we can have any 
‘righteousness before God justifies, nor is it whether we are not justi- 
‘fied by Christ’s righteousness imputed, nor whether our own righte- 
‘ousness is pure enough to be acceptable without a continued imputa- 
‘tion of His—all which the Fathers teach—but whether they do not 
‘also teach that our righteousness after justification, as far as it goes, is 
‘real, tending to fulfil the perfect law, and such as to be a ground on 
‘which, when purified and completed by Christ’s righteousness, God 
‘may justify us. _ I think they do teach this.’ (p. 489.) 

‘So the point of separation, it seems, between Romanists and 
Protestants on this doctrine was, that. the latter retained from the 
past the forensic idea of justification—that is, justification in the sense 
of accounting righteous, but discarded what was to them the Pelagian 
idea—that is, justification on the ground, in some sense, of our 
personal righteousness, Mr. Brown’s position in relation to this truth 
seems to be, that he not only rejects the simple Protestant doctrine, 
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but rejects also the better part of the doctrine which had gone before, 
retaining only the worst, or, as most Protestants have thought, the 
untrue part of it. The Augsburg divines were as zealous as Augus- 
tine himself for works as the fruit of faith, but they would not use the 
word ‘justification’ in his double sense. 

‘But I must not occupy more of your space. It is not my inten- 
tion to recur to this topic in your pages. I would only add that, if 
Mr. Brown supposes that by raising this cry of persecution such 
opinions as he has broached will be allowed to pass unchallenged, the 
sooner he abandons all expectation of that kind the better for him. He 
is quite correct in intimating that he does not stand alone in thinking 
as he does; and the progress of such thinking, if it is to progress, will 
be to our British Nonconformity the progress of weakness and decay, 
What it is in the hands of a man of Mr. Brown’s temperament is 
one thing; what its general effect would be is another. 

‘T am, Sir, &c., 
‘Tue REVIEWER.’ 


Mr. Brown has replied to this letter, saying that ‘ controversial 
theology’ is not in his way, and on this plea declines discussion on the 
points which he has himself raised. Mr. Brown has said in effect, 
and with much emphasis and iteration, that the men among us who 
do meddle with controversial theology, with not more than two or 
three eminent exceptions, are all blind leaders of the blind; and he 
has been pleased to assign to ourselves a place among the most 
ignorant and blundering in that class. Had the discovery he has 
now made as to his incompetency to deal with such matters been 
made a little earlier, we must presume it would have sufficed to pre- 
vent his writing after this manner, and we must hope that its effect 
will be to secure him against ever so writing again. 

But there is one point on which Mr. Brown must speak. He in- 
sists that he is a firm believer in the doctrine of justification by faith. 


‘I believe,’ he says, ‘as firmly as my reviewer, that ‘a man is justi- 
fied by faith, without the works of the law. The views which would 
add the works of man, even under the specious guise of fruits of faith, 
to the one ground of justification—the righteousness of Christ,—I 
have always strenuously condemned. There is not a word in my 
book in the direction of the Roman view. He who finds it there 
must first have put it there. I simply assert there, and I repeat 
the assertion here, that the faith which apprehends the one absolute 
ground of justification,—the righteousness of Christ, is a vital con- 
nexion with him as the head of a body. It is not the fulfilment of 
a formal condition which God has chosen to attach, but the accep- 
tance of a vital influence which God is willing to impart. The member 
is thus justified in the head, to which by faith he has become vitally 
related; and the righteousness imputed is germinally implanted—a 
weak thing in the eyes of man, amidst the corruption and sin in which 
it seems to be buried, but the strongest element in the being, in the 
eye of Him who sees the end in the beginning, and purposes to nur- 
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ture and unfold that germ by the Holy Spirit, that He may present 
it perfect in the day of the manifestation of the sons of God.’ 


By all these words, Mr. Brown, it would seem, means to say—first, 
that the faith connected with justification is a faith which leads to 
sanctification ; and second, that the ground of a sinner’s justification 
is not any natural, or even a divinely implanted righteousness in him- 
self, but simply the ‘righteousness’ of Christ ‘imputed.’ Concerning 
the first of these statements we scarcely need say, that while set 
forth as an amendment of our current theology, there is really nothing 
in it which the merest novice embracing that theology does not un- 
derstand and believe. On the second statement we must be allowed 
to express our pleasure on finding that Mr. Brown can now feel at 
liberty to speak of Christ’s righteousness as ‘imputed’—and as being 
in that form the sole ground of justification, Certainly Mr. Brown 
has seemed to say something very different elsewhere. ‘If the faith,’ 
he writes, ‘by which we are justified, be regarded as a vital apprehen- 
‘sion of the work of Christ, the establishment of a spiritual union 
‘ with him as the Redeemer, in virtue of which God sees and deals with 
‘us as we are in him, in whom spiritually we live, then I believe we 
‘are on the right track.’—~(Sermons, First Ed., pp. 187,138.) No dis- 
claimer of faith, or of the fruits of faith, as being a ground of divine 
recognition and acceptance, can be made to harmonize with such lan- 
guage. What, in fact, is the meaning of all this talk about justifica- 
tion in the commonly received sense as being a ‘legal fiction,’ an 
‘ unreality,’ and a ‘forensic’ subtlety? The men from whom Mr, 
Brown has adopted these terms use them for the purpose of repu- 
diating the doctrine which Mr. Brown assures us he holds. But, in 
truth, we despair of understanding Mr. Brown, or of making our- 
selves understood by him. We have done our best to estimate his 
good qualities fairly, but over against them we feel bound to place 
his sad deficiency in steady and discriminating thought, and in logical 
perception. He often so uses language as to enunciate grave error 
without seeming to be aware of so doing, and mistakes novelties of ex- 

ion in all directions for novelties in substance. The tone of autho- 
y which he has assumed, directly and indirectly, towards our churches 
and our general ministry, devoid as it is of all warrant, is very painful. 
Our strictures upon his book have been light compared with what 
they might in full justice have been. In what he has said concerning 
ourselves in this second preface, he has done his worst. He must 
now know that he has done us wrong, but he has not had the Chris- 
tian manliness to make compensation for that wrong. 
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LEPSIUS'S SCHEME OF EGYPTIAN CHRONOLOGY, 


MYTHICAL DYNASTIES, 


Dyn. I. 7 Gods, viz., Hephestus, 9000; Helioos, 1000; Sédsis, 700; Kronos, 
500; Osiris, 450; Typhon, 350; Horus, 300, ‘Total, 12,300 years, 

Dyn. II. 12 Gods, viz., Hermes, 280; Anubis 200; No. iii, 180; No. iv., 100; 
No. v., 120; No. vi., 100; No. vii., 120; No. viii., 100; No. ix., 100; 
No. x., 100; No. xi., 100; Bitis, 70 = 1570 years. Dyn. I. and Il. = 
13,870 years = 19 half Sothiac periods. 


Dyn. III. 30 ——— 30 Twelfths of a Sothiac period = 3650 years. Sum of 
the three dynasties = 12 Sothiac periods, 


Dyn. IV. 10 Pre-historical Thinite Kings, 350; from B.c. 4242 (Sothiae epoch) 
to B.c. 3892. 


HISTORICAL DYNASTIES. 


OLD EMPIRE. 
I. 8 Thinites, 253 years, commencing B.c, 3892. 
Il. 9 ditto 302. 


III. 9 Memphites, 214. 

IV. 8 ditto 284, 

V.9 ditto 248. 
VI. 6 Elephantines, 198, 


VII. 5 Memph., 70. viz., B.C. 2744 :— 

Othoes, 30. 
Phiops L., 53. Dyn. IX. 4Heracleopolitans, 
Menthuophis I., 7. 109 ; B.c. 2674—2565. 
Phiops IL, 95. Dyn. X. 19 (?) Heracleo- 
Menth. IT., 1. politans, 185;  B.c. 
Nitocris, 12. 2565—2380. 

XI. 6 Diospolitans, 43; beginning B.c, 2423, ‘ 


VIII. 9 Memph., 146. 
XII. 8 Diospolitans, 213. 


MIDDLE EMPIRE. rf 
» 453, Bre. 


XIV. 76 Xoites, 484; XV. 6 Hyksos, 260, from XIII. 60 Diosp. 
Amuntimeus, c. B.C. B.c. 210], viz., i. Sa- 21386—1 684. 


2101; Amenemes; latis, 19; ii. Bandén, 

Tiaake (last of all). 44; iii. Apachnan, 
37; iv. Anan, 50; v 
Aseth, 49 


XVI. 32 Hyksos, 251; 
amongst them Ra- 
Assessi. They reign 


till B.c. 1591. 
XVII. 5 Diosp., 93. 
. Amosis and Nephris, 25. 
. Amenophis L, 13. 
. Tuthmosis I. and Amessis, 21. 
. Tuthm. IT. and Mephre, 22. 
. (Mephre) and Tuth, III., 12; last year B.c. 1591. 
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NEW EMPIRE 
XVIII. 8 Diosp., 148. 
1, Tuth. IIL, from expulsion of the Hyksos, B.c. 159], reigns 26 years. 
2. Amenoph. ‘IL, 10. 
3. Tuth. 
4. Amen. III., 36. [The Memnon of the Greeks,] B.c. 1514—Abraham 


enters Egypt. 
12. 


Chamun, 12. 
8. Horus, 12. 
Dyn. XIX. 7 Diosp., 174 [3.c. 1443]. 
Ramesses 
Sethos I., 51. c. n.c. 1414, Entrance of Jacob—Joseph. 
Ramses Miammun, 66. Moses, born—Ramesses -Sesostris’ expedition ta 


Menephtes, 20. Menephtes = Pheros of Herodotus. 

Sethos 21. 3.c. 1314. Exodus. 

Menephtes Siphthas, 5. 

Sethnechthes, 7. 3.c. 1270. Overthrow of Troy—Sethnechthes = Proteus 
of Herodotus. 
Dyn. XX. 12 (Ramesses), 178 [3.c. 1269]. Ram. III. = Rampsinitus of Herod. 
Dyn. XXI. 7 Tanites, 130 [z.c. 1091]. 
ig Dyn. a 9 Bubastites, 174 [B.c. 961]. Sesonk I.; Osorchon I.; Takelothis 

; Os. II.; Ses. II.; Tak. II.; Ses. III.; Pichi; Ses. IV. 

Dyn. ca 3 Tanites, 58 [u.e. 787). Petsybastis, 40; Osorchon, 8; Psamus, 10. 


Dyn. XXIV. 44, B.c.729— Dyn. XXV. 52. B.c. 716— 


1. Tne Sebichbs, 3: 
2. Bocchoris, 6. 2. Sebitichds, 192, 
3. Seth, 31. 8. Tearchds, 28. 
Dyn. XXVI. 9 Saites, 160. Dyn. XXVII. 9 Persians, 121. 3.c. 525— 
Dyn. XXVIII. 5 (?) Saites, 127. 405. 
B.C. 525. 1. Amyrteus I. 1. Cambyses, 3. 
2. Magi, 1. 
2. Xebai. 
3. Amyrtcus IL. 3. Darius L., 36. 
4. Pausiris. 4. Xerxes I., 20. 
B.c. 400. 5. Psammetichus IV. 
Dyn. XXIX. 4 Mendesians, 21. 
B.c. 399—378. 8. Sogdianus, 1. 
, 9. Darius IT., 19. 
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